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PREFACE 



In his work at Manliattan College the writer found himself 
confronted by the fact that there were but two books on Tun- 
neling in the English language, neither of which he could rec- 
ommend as text books for his pupils. Drinker's tunneling is 
a splendid reference book, and may be consulted with advan- 
tage by any engineer, but it is too voluminous and expensive 
to be suitable for the beginner. Simms's Practical TunneU 
ing is a magnificent exposition of the English method of 
tunneling, but it is too old for anyone who looks for the most 
modem methods of tunneling, as the art hiis progressed greatly 
since Mr. Simms's death. The additions introduced by Mr. 
D. K. Clarke, although they convey an excellent idea of the 
manner of excavating long tunnels like the Mont Cenis and 
St Gothard, fail in what may be called real practical value, 
viz., to explain to engineers and contractors the various meth- 
ods of driving tunnels of oixlinary dimensions through different 
soils. 

Having thus felt the want of a book of convenient size and 
moderate price, the author began to enlarge the notes of his 
lectures for publication. The general purpose of the book 
which has resulted is to explain all the operations that are re- 
quired in tunneling, and then illustrate by suitable examples 
the actual application of these methods in practice. Formulas 
and difficult calculations have been avoided, the book being 
simply descriptive, and the text well illustrated, so that it can 
be easily understood by students and others unfamiliar with 
tunneling work. This work of preparation has been very diffi- 
cult to the writer owing to the fact that, being a foreigner, the 
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IV PREFACE 

language was not fully mastered, and, having been but a few 
years in this country, he was not familiar with what had been 
accomplished here in previous years. The latter fault was 
remedied as far as possible by a careful consultation of the 
Transactions of the American Society of Civil Engineers, the 
volumes of Engineering News, and of other periodicals, with 
all of which the writer made very free use. The writer has 
received much assistance from his friends in the preparation of 
the manuscript, and takes this opportunity to thank them for 
their trouble and encouragement It is his wish, however, to 
give special thanks to Mr. Charles S. Hill, Associate Editor 
Mngineering News, whose suggestions and criticisms led to many 
changes and additions, and extended the scope of the book. 

Chables Pbelinl 
February^ 1901. 
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INTRODUCTION 



THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF TUNNEL 

BUILDING. 

A TUNNEL, defined as an engineering structure, is an artificial 
gallery, passage, or roadway beneath the ground, under the bed 
of a stream, or through a hill or mountain. The art of tunnel- 
ing has been known to man since very ancient times. A The- 
ban king on ascending the throne began at once to drive the 
long, narrow passage or tunnel leading to the inner chamber or 
43epulcher of the rock-cut tomb which was to form his final 
resting-place. Some of these rock-cut galleries of the ancient 
Egyptian kings were over 750 ft. long. Similar rock-cut tun- 
neling work was performed by the Nubians and Indians in 
building their temples, by the Aztecs in America, and in fact 
by most of the ancient civilized peoples. 

The first built-up tunnels of which there are any existing 
records were those constructed by the Assyrians. The vaulted 
drain or passage under the southeast palace of Nimrud, built by 
Shalmaneser II. (860-82-1 B.C.), is in all essentials a true soft- 
ground tunnel, with a masonry lining. A much better exam- 
ple, however, is the tunnel under the Euphrates River, whicli 
may quite accurately be clainied as the first submarine tunnel 
of which there exists any record. It was, however, built under 
the dry bed of the river, the waters of which were temporarily 
diverted, and then turned back into their normal channel after 
the tunnel work was completed, thus making it a true sub- 
marine tunnel only when finished. The J^uphrates River tun- 
nel was built through soft ground, and was lined with brick 
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masomy, having interior dimensions of 12 ft in width and 15 
ft. in height 

Only hand labor was employed by these ancient peoples in 
their tunnel work. In soft ground the tools used were the 
pick and shovels, or scoops. For rock work they possessed a 
greater range of appliances. Research has shown that among 
the Egyptians, by whom the art of quarrying was highly de- 
veloped, use was made of tube drills and saws provided with 
cutting edges of corundum or other hard, gritty material. The 
usual tools for rock work were, however, the hammer, the chisel, 
and wedges ; and the excellence and magnitude of the works 
accomplished by these limited appliances attest the unlimited 
time and labor which must have been available for their ac- 
complishment 

The Romans should doubtless rank as the greatest tunnel 
builders of antiquity, in the number, magnitude, and useful 
character of their works, and in the improvements which they 
devised in the methods of tunnel building. They introduced 
fire as an agent for hastening the breaking down of the rock, 
and also developed the familiar principle of prosecuting the 
work at several points at once by means of shafts. In their 
use of fire the Romans simply took practical advantage of the 
familiar fact that when a heated rock is suddenly cooled it 
cracks and breaks so that its excavation becomes comparatively 
easy. Their method of operation was simply to build large 
fires in front of the rock to be broken down, and when it had 
reached a high temperature to cool it suddenly by throwing 
water upon the hot surface. The Romans were also aware 
that vinegar afiEected calcareous rock, and in excavating tunnels 
through this material it was a common practice with them to 
substitute vinegar for water as the cooling agent, and thus to 
attack the rock both chemically and mechanically. It is hardly 
necessary to say that this method of excavation was very severe 
on the workmen because of the heat and foul gases generated. 
This was, however, a matter of small concern to the builders. 
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since the work was usually performed by slaves and prisoners 
of war, who perished by thousands. To be sentenced to labor 
on Roman tunnel works was thus one of the severest penalties 
to which a slave or prisoner could be condemned. They were 
places of suflEering and death as are to-day the Spanish mercury 
mines. 

Besides their use of fire as an excavating agent, the Romans 
possessed a very perfect knowledge of the use of vertical shafts 
in order to prosecute the excavation at several different points 
simultaneously. Pliny is authority * for the statement that in 
the excavation of the tunnel for the drainage of Lake Fucino 
forty shafts and a number of inclined galleries were sunk along 
its length of 3^ miles, some of the shafts being 400 ft. in 
depth. The spoil was hoisted out of these shafts in copper 
pails of about ten gallons' capacity by windlasses. 

The Roman tunnels were designed for public utility. Among 
those which are most notable in this respect, as well as for 
being fine examples of tunnel work, may be mentioned the nu- 
merous conduits driven through the calcareous rock between 
Subiaco and Tivoli to carry to Rome the pure water from the 
mountains above Subiaco. This work was done under the 
Consul Marcius. The longest of the Roman tunnels is the one 
built to drain Lake Fucino, as mentioned above. This tunnel 
was designed to have a section of 6 ft. x 10 ft. ; but its actual 
dimensions are not uniform. It was driven through calcareous 
rock, and it is stated that 30,000 men were employed for eleven 
years in its construction. The tunnels which have been men- 
tioned, being designed for conduits, were of small section ; but 
the Romans also built tunnels of larger sections at numerous 
points along their magnificent roads. One of the most notable 
of these is that which gives the road between Naples and Poz- 
zuoli passage through the Posilipo hills. It is excavated 
through volcanic tufa, and is about 3000 ft. long and 25 ft. 
wide, with a section of the form of a pointed arch. In order 

♦ "Tunneling," Encly. Brit., 1889, vol. xxiU., p. 623. 
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to facilitate the illumination of this tunnel, its floor and roof 
were made gradually converging from the ends toward the 
middle ; at the entrances the section was 75 ft. high, while at 
the center it was only 22 ft high. This double funnel-like 
construction caused the rays of light entering the tunnel to 
concentrate as they approached the center, and thus to improve 
the natural illumination. The tunnel is on a grade. It was 
probably excavated during the time of Augustus, although 
some authorities place its construction at an earlier date. 

During the Middle Ages the art of tunnel building was 
practiced for military purposes, but seldom for the public need 
and comfort. Mention is made of the fact that in 1450 Anne 
of Lusignan commenced the, construction of a road tunnel 
under the Col di Tenda in the Piedmontese Alps to afford 
better communication between Nice and Genoa ; but on account 
of its many difficulties the work was never completed, although 
it was several times abandoned and resumed. For the most 
part, therefore, the tunnel work of the Middle Ages was in- 
tended for the purposes and necessities of war. Every castle 
had its private underground passage from the central tower or 
keep to some distant concealed place to permit the escape of 
the family and its retainers in case of the victory of the enemy, 
and, durmg the defense, to allow of sorties and the entrance 
of supplies. 

The timnel builders of the Middle Ages added little to the 
knowledge of their art. Indeed, until the 17th century and 
the invention of gunpowder no practical improvement was 
made in the tunneling methods of the Romans. Engravings 
of mining operations in that century show that underground 
excavation was accomplished by the pick or the hammer and 
chisel, and that wood fires were lighted at the ends of the 
headings to split and soften the rocks in advance. Although 
gunpowder had been previously employed in mining, the first 
important use of it in tunnel work was at Malpas, France, 
in 1679-81, in the tunnel for the Languedoc Canal. This 
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tunnel was 510 ft. long, 22 ft. wide, and 29 ft. high, and was 
excavated through tufa. It was left unlined for seven years, 
and then was lined with masoniy. 

With the advent of gunpowder and canal building the first 
strong impetus was given to tunnel building, in its modem 
sense, as a commercial and public utilitarian construction, since 
the days of the Roman Empire. Canal tunnels of notable 
size were excavated in France and England during the last 
half of the 17th century. These were all rock or hard-ground 
tunnels. Indeed, previous to 1800 the soft^round tunnel was 
beyond the courage of engineer except in sections of such 
small size that the work better deserves to be called a drift or 
heading than a tunnel. In 1803, however, a tunnel 24 ft. 
wide was excavated through soft soil for the St. Quentin Canal 
in France. Timbering or strutting was employed to support 
the walls and roof of the excavation as fast as the earth was 
removed, and the masonry lining was built closely following it. 
From the experience gained in this tunnel were developed the 
various systems of soft-ground subterrannean tunneling since 
employed. 

It was by the development of the steam railway, however, 
that the art of tunneling was to be brought into its present 
prominence. In 1820-26 two tunnels were built on the Liver- 
pool & Manchester Ry. in England. This was the beginning 
of the rapid development which has made the tunnel one of 
the most familiar of engineering structures. The first railway 
tunnel in the United States was built on the Alleghany & 
Portage R.R. in Pennsylvania in 1831-33; and the first canal 
tunnel had been completed about 13 years previously (1818-21 ) 
by the Schuylkill Navigation Co., near Auburn, Pa. It would 
be interesting and instructive in many respects to follow the 
rise and progress of tunnel construction in detail since the con- 
struction of these earlier examples, but all that may be said 
here is that it was identical with that of -the railway. 

The art of tunneling entered its last and greatest phase 
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with the construction of the Mont Cenis tunnel in Europe and 
the Hoosac tunnel in America, which works established the 
utility of machine rock-drills and high explosives. The Mont 
Cenis tunnel was built to facilitate railway communication 
between Italy and France, or more properiy between Pied- 
mont and Savoy, the two parts of the kingdom of Victor 
Emmanuel IL, separated by the Alps. It is 7.6 miles long, 
and passes under the Col di Fr^jus near Mont Cenis. Som- 
meiller, Grattoni, and Grandis were the engineers of this great 
undertaking, which was begun in 1857, and finished in 1872. 
It was from the close study of the various difficulties, the great 
length of the tunnel, and the desire of the engineers to finish 
it quickly, that all the different improvements were developed 
which marked this work as a notable step in the advance of 
the art of tunneling. Thus the first power-diill ever used in 
tunnel work was devised by Sommeiller. In addition, com- 
pressed air as a motive power for drills, aspirators to suck the 
foul air from the excavation, air compressors, turbines, etc., 
found at Mont Cenis their first application to tunnel construc- 
tion. This important role played by the Mont Cenis tunnel 
in Europe in introducing modern methods had its counterpart 
in America in the Hoosac tunnel completed in 1875. In this 
work there were used for the first time in America power rock- 
drills, air compressors, nitro-glycerine, electricity for firing 
blasts, etc. 

There remains now to be noted only the final development 
in the art of soft-ground submarine tunneling, namely, the use 
of the shield and metal lining. The shield was invented and 
first used by Sir Isambard Brunei in excavating the tunnel 
under the River Thames at London, which was begun in 1825, 
and finished in 1841. In 1869 Peter William Barlow used an 
iron lining in connection with a shield in driving the second 
tunnel under the Thames at London. From these inventions 
has grown up one of the most notable systems of tunneling 
now practiced, which is commonly known as the shield system. 
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In closing this brief review of the development of modern 
methods of tunneling, to the presentation of which the re- 
mainder of this book is devoted, mention should be made of 
a form of motive power which promises many opportimities for 
development in tunnel construction. Electricity has long been 
employed for blasting and illuminating purposes in tunnel 
wort It remains to be extended to other uses. For hauling 
and for operating certain classes of hoisting and excavating 
machinery it is one of the most convenient forms of power 
available to the engineer. Its successful application to rock- 
drills is another promising field. For operating ventilating 
fans it promises unusual usefulness. 
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CHAPTER I 

PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS. CHOICE BE. 

TWEEN A TUNNEL AND OPEN CUT. 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEYS 



CHOICE BETWEEN A TUNNEL AND AN OPEN CUT 

When a railway line is to be carried across a range of 
mountains or hilte, the first question which arises is whether 
it is better to construct a tunnel or to make such a detour as 
will enable the obstruction to be passed with ordinary surface 
construction. The answer to this question depends uixyn the 
comparative cost of construction and maintenance, and U2)on 
the relative commercial and structuml advantages and disad- 
vantages of the two methods. In favor of the open road there 
are its smaller cost and the decreased time i-equired in its con- 
struction. These mean that less capital will be required, and 
that the road will sooner be able to eani something for its 
builders. Against the oi)en road there are : its greater length 
and consequently its heavier running exj)enses; the greater 
amount of rolling-stock required to operate it ; the heavy ex- 
pense of maintaining a mountain road ; and the necessity of 
employing larger locomotives, with the increased expenses which 
they entail. In favor of the tunnel there are : the shorteninijf 
of the road, with the consequent decrease in the opei-atinir 

expenses and amount of rolling-stock required; the smaller cost 
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2 TUNNELING 

of maintenance, owing to the protection of the track from snow 
and rain and other natural influences causing deterioration ; 
and tlie decreased cost of hauling due to the lighter grades. 
Against the tunnel, tliere are its enormous cost as comi)ared 
with an open road and tlie great length of time required to 
construct it. 

To determine in any particular case whedier a tunnel or an 
oj)en road is best, requires a careful integration of all the factoi-s 
mentioned. It may be asserted in a general way, however, that 
the enonnous advance made in the art of tunnel building has 
done much to lessen the strength of the principal objections to 
tunnels, namely, their great cost and the lengtli of time required 
for their construction. Where the choice lies between a tunnel 
or a long detour with heavy grades it is sooner or later almost 
always decided in favor of a tunnel. When, however, the con- 
ditions are such that the choice lies betweei^a tunnel or a 
heavy open cut with the same gmdes the problem of deciding 
between the two solutions is a more difficult one. 

It is generally assumed that when the cut required will have 
a veilicat depth exceeding 60 ft. it is less expensive to build 
a tunnel unless the excavated material is needed for a nearby 
embankment or fill. This rule is not absolute, but varies 
according to local conditions. For instance, in mateiials of 
rigid and unyielding character, such as rock, the practical limit 
to the depth of a cut goes far l)eyond that point at which a 
tunnel would be more economical according to tlie above rule. 
In soils of a yielding character, on the other hand, the very 
flat slope required for stability adds greatly to the cost of 
making a cut. 

It may be noted in closing that the same rule may be em- 
])loyed in determining the location of the ends of the tunnel, 
for assuming that it is more convenient to excavate a tun- 
nel than an open cut when the depth exceeds GO ft., then 
tlie open cut approaches should extend into the mountain- or 
hill-sides only to the points where the surface is 60 ft. above 
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grade, and there the tunnel should begin. If, therefore, we 
draw on the longitudinal i)rofile of the tunnel a line parallel to 
the plane of the tracks, and 60 ft. above it, this line will cut 
the surface at the points where the open-cut approaches should 
cease and the tunnel begin. This is a rule-of-thumb determi- 
nation at the best, and requires judgment in its use. Should 
the ground surface, for example, rise only a few feet above the 
60 ft. line for any distance, it is obviously better to continue 
Ihe open cut than to tunnel. 

THE METHOD AND PURPOSE OF GEOLOGICAL SURVEYS 

WTien it has been decided to build a tunnel, the first duty 
of the engineer is to make an accurate geological survey of 
the locality. From this survey the material penetrated, the 
form of section and kind of strutting to be used, the best form 
of lining to be adopted, the cost of excavation, and various 
other facts, are to be deduced. In small tunnels tlie geological 
knowledge of the engineer should enable him to construct a 
geological map of the locality, or this knowledge may be hud 
in many cases by consulting the geological maps issued by the 
State or general government surveys. When, however, the 
tunnel is to be of great length, it may he necessar}- to call in 
the assistance of a professional geologist in order to reconstruct 
accurately the interior of the mountain and thereby to ascer- 
tain beforehand the different strata and materials to l)e 
excavated, thus obtaining the data for calculating both the 
time and cost of excavating the tunnel. 

The geological survey should enable the engineer to deter- 
mine, (1) the character of the material and its force of cohe- 
sion, (2) the inclination of the different strata, and (3) the 
presence of water. 

Character of Material — The character of the material throucfh 
which the proposed tunnel will j^netrate is l)est ascertained 
by means of diamond rock-drills. These machines bore an 
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annular hole, and take away a core for the whole depth of the 
boring, thus giving a perfect geological section showing the 
character, succession, and exact thickness of the strata. By 
making such borings at different points along the center line 
of the projected tunnel, and comparing the relative sequence 
and thickness of the different strata shown by the cores, the 
geological formation of the mountain may be determined quite 
exactly. Where it is difficult or impracticable to make dia- 
mond drill borings on account of the depth of the mountain 
above the tunnel, or because of its inaccessibility, the engineer 
must resort to other methods of observation. 

The present forms of mountains or hills are due to 
weathering, or the action of the destructive atmospheric influ- 
ences upon the original material. From the manner in which 
the mountain or hill has resisted weathering, therefore, may be 
deduced in a general way both the nature and consistency of 
the materials of which it is composed. Thus we shall gener- 
ally find mountains or hills of rounded outlines to consist 
of soft rocks or loose soils', while under very steep and crested 
mountains hard rock usually exists. To the general knowl- 
edge of the nature of its interior thus afforded by the ex- 
terior form of the mountain, the engineer must add such 
information as the surface outcroppings and other local evi- 
dences permit. 

For the purposes of the tunnel builder we may first classify 
all materials as either, (1) hard rock, (2) soft rock, or (3) 
soft soil. 

Hard rocks are those having sufficient cohesion to stand 
vertically when cut to any depth. Many of tlie primary rocks, 
like granite, gneiss, feldspar, and basalt, belong to this class, 
but others of the same group are affected f)y the atmosphere, 
moisture, and frost, which gradually disintegrate them. They 
are also often found interspersed with ])yrites, whose well- 
known tendency to disintegrate upon exposure to air intro- 
duces another destnictive agency. For these reasons we may 
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divide hard rocks into two sub-classes; viz., hard rocks un- 
affected by the atmosphere, and those affected by it. This 
distinction is chiefly important in tunneling as determining 
ivriiether or not a lining will be required. 

Soft rocks, as the term implies, are those in whicYi the force 
of cohesion is less than in hard rocks, and which in consequence 
offer less resistance to attacks tending to break down their 
original structure. They are always affected by the atmosphere. 
Sandstones, laminated clay shales, mica-schists, and all schistose 
stones, chalk and some volcanic rocks, can be classified in this 
group. Soft rocks require to be supported by timbering during 
excavation, and need to be protected by a strong lining to 
exclude the air, and to support the vertical pressures, and 
prevent the fall of fragments. 

Soft soils are composed of detrital materials, having so little 
cohesion that they may be excavated without the use of 
explosives. Tunnels excavated through these soils must be 
strongly timl^ered during excavation to support tlie verti- 
cal pressure and prevent caving ; and they also always require 
a strong lining. Gravel, sand, shale, clay, quicksand, and peat 
are the soft soils generally encountered in the excavation of 
tunnels. (Iravels and dry sand are the strongest and firmest ; 
shales are very firm, but they possess the great defect of being 
liable to swell in the pi-esenee of water or merely by exposure 
to the air, to such an extent tiiat they have been known to 
crush the timbering built to support them. Quicksand and 
peat are proverbially treacherous materials. Clays are some- 
times firm and tenacious, but when laminated and in the 
presence of water are among the most treacherous soils. 
Laminated clays may be described as ordinary clays altered 
by chemical and mechanical agencies, and several modifications 
of the same structure are often found in the same locality. 
They are composed of laminje of lenticular form separated by 
smooth surfaces and easily detached from each other. Ltimi- 
nated clays generally have a dark color, red, ocher or greenish 
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others, like clay and Bhale, are impervious. Detrital soils 
lying above clay are almost certain to carry water just above 
the clay stratum. In tunnel work, therefore, when the exca- 
vation keeps well within the clay stratum, little trouble is 
likely to be had from water ; should, however, the excavation 
cut the clay surface and enter the pervious material above, 
water is quite certain to be encountered. The quantity of 
water encountered in any case depends upon the presence of 
high mountains near by, and upon other circumstances which 
will attract tlie attention of the engineer. 

A knowledge of the pressure of tlie water is desirable. 
This may be obtained by observing closely its source and the 
character of the strata through which it passes. Water 
coming to the excavation through rock crevices will lose 
little of its pressure by friction, while that which has passed 
some distance through sand will have lost a great deal of its 
pressure by friction. Water bearing sand, and, in fact, any 
water bearing detrital material, has its fluidity increased by 
water pressure; and when this reaches the point where flow 
i*esults, trouble ensues. The streams of water met in the 
construction of the St. Gothard tunnel had suflicient pressure 
to carry away timber and materials. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

METHODS OF DETERMINING THE CENTER 
LINE AND FORMS AND DIMENSIONS OF 

CROSS-SECTION. 



DETERMIKING THE CENTER LINE. 

Tunnels may be either curvilinear or rectilinear, but the 
latter form is the more common. In either case the first task 
of the engineer, after the ends of the tunnel have been definitely 
fixed, is to locate the center Ime exactly. This is done on the 
surface of the ground; and its purpose is to find the exact 
length of the tunnel, and to furnish a reference Ime by which 
the excavation is directed. 

P^^liTi^yLr Tunnels. — In short tunnels the center line may be 
accurately enough located for all practical purposes by means 
of a common theodolite. The work is perfonned on a calm, 
clear day, so as to have the instrument and observations sub- 
jected to as little atmospheric disturbance as possible. Woodeii 
stakes are employed to mark the various located points of the 
center line temporarily. The observations are usually repeated 
once at least to check tlie erroi-s, and tlie stakes are altered as 
the corrections dictate ; and after the line is finally decided to 
be correctly fixed, they are replaced by permanent monu- 
ments of stone accurately marked. The method of checking the 
observations is described by Mr. W. D. Haskoll * as follows : 

** Let the theodolite be carefully set up over one of the stakes, with the 
nail driven into it, selecting one that will command the best position so as to 
range backwards and forwards over the whole length of line, and also obtain a 
▼lew of the two distant points that range with the center line ; this being done, 

• " Prnctlonl Tunneling." by F. W*.Slmnip. 
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let the centers of every stake ... be carefully verifietl. If this be carefully 
done, and the centers be found correct, and thoroughly in one visual '!:.e as 
seen through the telescope, there will be no fear but that a i)erfectly straight 
line has been obtained. 

The center line which has thus been located on tlie ground 
surface has to be transposed to the inside of the tunnel to 
direct the excavation. To do this let A and B be the entrances 
and a and b be tlie two distinct fixed points which have been 
ranged in with the center line located on the ground surface 
over the hill AfB^ Fig. 1. The instrument is set up at Vy 
any point on the line A a pi-oduced, and a Ijearing secured by- 
observation on the center line marked on the surface. This 
bearing is tlien carried into the tunnel by plunging the tele- 
scope, and setting pegs in the roof of the heading. Lamps 
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Fin. 1. — Diagram Showing Manner of Lining In Rectilinear Tunnels. 

hung from these pegs furnish the necessary sighting points. 
This same oi)er«ition is rejieated on the opposite side of the 
hill to direct the excavation from that end of the tunnel. 
These o[)erations serve to locate only the first few points inside 
the tunnel. As the excavation penetrates farther into the hill, 
it l)ecomes impossible to continue to locate the line from the 
outside point, and the line has to be run from the points 
marked on the roof of the heading. Great accuracy is retjuired 
in- all these observations, since a very small error at the begin- 
ning becomes greater and great^»r as the excavation advances. 

In very long tunnels excavated under high mountains more 
elaborate methods have to l)e adopted for locating the center 
line. The theodolites employed must be of large size ; in ran- 
ging the center line of the St Gothanl tunnel, the theodolite 
used had an object glass eight inches in diameter.* Instead of 

• Sco ali«o Simpliin Tunnel, Chapter IX. 
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the ordinary mouoting n laasoury pedestal with a perfectly 
level top is employed to support the iiisti'umont during the 
observations. The location is made by means of triiingnlatioii. 
The various operations must be performe<l witli the greatest 
accuracy, and repeated several times in sucli a wiiy us to rethtoe 
the errors to a minimum, since the final meeting iiE the liead- 
ings depends upon their elimination. 

The St. Gothard tunnel furnishes perhaps the Ijest illus- 
tration of careful work in locating the center line of long recti- 
linear tunnels of any tunnel ever built. The length of this 
tunnel is 9.25 miles, and the height of the mountain above it 
is very great. The center line was located by triiingulatiou by 




FlO.S.— TrlMiKiilBtlan3T>teniri>rEi<Ubt<«hLngthsCen< 



two difFerent astronomers using different sets of triangles, and 
working at different times. The set or system of tviiiugles used 
by Dr. Koppe, one of the observers, is shown by Fig. '2; it ciin- 
sists of very large and quite small triangles conibined, the 
latter being required because the entrjinccs botli at Airolo and 
Goeschenen were so low as to iwnnit only of a short sight 
being taken. The apices of the triangles wei-p locjitcd by inciiiis 
of the contour maps of the Swiss Alpine Club. Kacli ans'*' 
was read ten times,.the instrument wa.'i ciiUi mated four liiuo^ 
for each reading, and was afterwanls tnrnod off .^'' or 10 tn 
avoid errors of graduation. The average of the errors in read- 
ing was about one second of arc. The triangulation was emnpeii- 
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sated according to the method of least squares. The probable 
error in the fixed direction was calculated to be 0.8" of arc at 
Goeschenen and 0.7" of arc at Airolo. From this it was 
assumed that the probable deviation from the true center would 
be about two inches at the middle of tlie tunnel, but when the 
headings finally met this deviation was found to reach eleven 
inches. 

Comparatively few tunnels are driven by working from the 
entrances alone, the excavation being usually prosecuted at 
several points at once by means of shafts. In these cases, in 

order to direct tlie excavation cor- 
rectly, it is necessary to fix the 
center line on the bottom of the 
shaft. This is accomplished in 
two ways, — one being employed 
when the shaft is located directly 
over tlie center line, and the other 
when the shaft is located to one 
side of the center line. 

Wlieu tlie shaft is located on 
the center line two small pillars 
are placed on opposite edges of 
the shaft and colliniating with the 
center line as shown by Fig. 3. 
On these two pillars the points 
corresponding to tlie center line are correctly marked, and con- 
nected by a wire stretched between them. To this wii-e two 
plumb bobs are fastened as far apart as possible. These plumb 
bobs mark two points on the center line at the bottom of the 
shaft, and from them the line is extended into the headings as 
the work advances. Compass readings are employed to check 
the transit lines ranged on tlie plumb bobs. "WTiere there are 
rocks containing iron ore a miner's transit should be employed 
for making the compass reading. 

When the shaft is placed at one side of the tunnel the 




Flo. 3. — Method of Transferring the 
Center Line down Center Shafts. 
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pillars or bench marks are placed normal to the center line on 

the edges of the shaft as shown by Fig. 4. Between the points 

A and B a wire is stretched, and from it two plumb bobs are 

suspended, as described in the 

preceding case ; these plumb ?^ 

bobs establish a vertical plane I : 

normal to the axis of the tun- ©b 

nel. The excavation of the I 

side tunnel is carried along the \ 

line -BIT until it intersects the L 

line of the main tunnel, whose j — — -— 

center line is determined by ^^^^ t^ ^'^^ * 

measuring ofif underground a IW 

distance equal to the distance ^**- * -M«*^«d «' Tran*.ferrlnK tbe center 
^ Line down Side Shaft8. 

-B on the surface. By setting 

the instrument over the under-groimd point 0, and turning off 
a right angle from the line BOy the center line of the tunnel is 
extended into the headings. 

Curvilinear Tannels. — There are various methods of locating 
the center line of curvilinear tunnels, but the method of tangent 

offsets is the one most commonly employed. It 
consists in finding the length of an ordinate 
DCj Fig. 5, perpendicular to the tangent AXy 
I at a point 2> taken at a known distance AD 
= d from the point of tangent Ay being the 
. center of the arc AB and OA being the radius. 
RO.B. — DUgrmm From draw OZ parallel to the tangent AX, 
It^'^^M^g ^^^ produce the perpendicular 2> (7 until it in- 
Tangent Offsets tersects the line OZ at J?. Join and C. 
or Lees. From the right-angle triangle OCJEy 

OE = AD = d 

CO = r 

EC = V/-2 - iP ( n 

ED = OA = r 

DC = r - EC = 1/ (2) 
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Fl<;. C. — Diagram Showing Metho*! 
of Determining Tangent Offsets 
ft)r Arcs of orer 90°. 



Substituting these values in equations (1) and (2) we 

have, y = r-V^ — d'. 

When tlie arc AB is gi-eater than a cjuadrant, as in Fig. 6, 

the projection AF of the arc becomes equal to its radius, and 

for any value of d between this pro- 
jection and that of the chord AK 
there are thus two values of y, viz., 
yi and y,, both deduced from tlie 
formula, y = r ± Vr — d'. 

Assuming the value of d = AG, 
to locate tlie point jH, GH = y^ = r 
— Vr^ — d^, and to locate the jjoint 
I, GI = 1/^= r -\- V/^- d". 
By giving to d the values between and AF^ the various 

values for the tangent offsets are obtained. 

In staking out the center line of a curvilinear tunnel the 

greatest accuracy is required, since a very small error will throw 

the work out and cause 

i^erious trouble. At the 

beginning tlie excava- 
tion is conducted as 

closely as may be to the 

line of the curve, and 

as soon as it has pro- 
gressed far enough the 

tiingent ATy Fig. 7, is 

r.mged out. At £ a 

I)oint is located over 

which to set the instru- ^ 

nient and tlie distance ^^^' ^* " ^^^^^^^^'^ ^^ Laying out the Center Line of 
/ Curvilinear Tunnel:;. 

^4 B is measured for the 

])urpose of finding the ordinate of the right angle triangle 0^5. 
Now OA = r, AB = rf, and <^ = angle ABO. Then: Tang. 
r 




<!> = 
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Doubling the value of and making the angle ABC = 2<^, 
the line BC will l)e fixed and the point C located by taking 
AB = BC, On BC\X\Q ordinates are laid off to locate the curve. 
Prolong CB so that CD = CB, Then the portion of the curve 
CE is symmetrical with CE^ and the ordinates used to locate 
EC may be employed to locate CF^ by laying them ofif in the 
reverse order. 

FORM AND DIMENSIONS OF CROSS^ECTION. 

In deciding upon the sectional profile of a tunnel two factors 
have to be taken into consideration: (1) Tlie form of section 
best suited to the conditions, and (2) the interior dimensions of 
this section. 

Form of Section. — The form of the sectional profile of a tun- 
nel should be such that the lining is of the l>est form to resist 
the pressures exerted by the unsupported walls of the tunnel 
excavation, and these vary with the character of 'the material 
penetrated. These pressures are botli vertical and lateral in 
direction ; the roof, deprived of support by the excavation, tends 
to fall, and the opposite sides for the same reason tend to slide 
inward along a plane more or less inclined, de2)ending \\\)on the 
friction and cohesion of the material. In some rocks the co- 
hesion is so great that they will stand vertically, while it may 
be very small in loose earth which slides along a jjlane whose 
inclination is directly proportional to the cohesion. 

From tlie theory of resistance of profiles we know that the 
resistance of a line to exterior normal forces is directly projx^r- 
tional to its degree of curvature, and ccmsequently inversely 
proportional to the radius of the curve. Hence the sectional 
profile of a tunnel excavated through hard rock, whei^e there 
are no lateral pressures owing to the great cohesion of the ma- 
terial, and having to resist only the vertical pressure, should 
l)e designed to offer the greatest resistance at its highest point, 
and the curve must, therefore, be sharj^r there, and may de- 
crease toward the base. In quicksand, mud, or other material 
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practically without cohesion, the pressures will all be normal 
to the line of the profile, and a circular section is the one best 
suited to resist them. These theoretical considerations have 
been proved correct by actual experience, and they may be 
employed to determine in a general way the form of section to 
be adopted. Applying them to very hard rock, they give us 
a section with an arched roof and vertical side walls. In softer 
materials they give us an elliptical section with its major axis 
vertical, and in very soft quicksands and mud they give us the 
circular section. These three forms of cross-section and their 
modifications are the ones commonly employed for tunnels. 
An important exception to tliis general practice, however, is 
met with in some of the underground city rapid-transit rail- 
ways built of late years, where a rectangular or box section is 
employed. These tunnels are usually of small depth, so that 
the vertical pressures are comparatively light, and the bending 
strains, which they exert upon tlie flat roof, are provided for by 
employing steel girders to form the roof lining. 

From what has been said it will be seen that it is impossible 
to establish a standanl sectional profile to suit all conditions. 
The best one for the majority of conditions, and tlie one most 
commonly employed, is a polycentric figure in which the num- 
ber of centers and the 
lengtli of the radii are 
fixed by the engineer to 
meet the particular con- 
ditions which exist. In 
-^-— - 1^^-- X^ a general way this fomi 

•*^ of center may be con- 
sidered as composed of 
two parts symmetrical 
in respect to the vertical 
axis. Fig. 8 shows such 
a profile, in which DK is the vertical axis. The section is 
unsymmetrical in respect to the horizontal axis 6?-E. The 





Fio. 8. — Diagram of Polycentric Sectional Profile. 
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upper part forming the roof aix^li is usually a senii-eircle or 
semi-oval, while the lower part, comprising the side walls 
and invert or floor, varies gi*eatly in outline. Sometimes the 
side walls are vertical and the invert is omitted, as shown by 
Fig. 0; and sometimes the side walls are inclined, with their 
bottoms braced apirt by the invert, as shown by Fig. 10. In 
more treacherous soils the side walls are curved, and are con- 
nected by small cuived sections to the invert, as shown by Fig. 





^^S-^ FI9.IO. Fig.U. 

Fir.s 9 to 1!. — Typical Serllonal Profiles for Tunnel. 

11. In the last example the side walls are commonly called 
skewbacks, and the lower part of tlie section is a polycentric 
figure like the upj^er part, but dissimilar in form. 

In a tunnel section whose profile is composed entirely of 
arcs the following conditions are essential : The centei-s of the 
s[)ringer arcs Gn and Ea% Fig. 8, must be located on the line 
(tK; the center of the roof arc 62)6' must be located on the 
axis HD; the total number of centers must be an odd number; 
the radii of the succeeding arcs from 6? toward J) and E toward 
T) must decrease in length, and finally the sum of the angles 
subtended by the sevenil arcs must equal 180°. 

Dimensions of Section. — The dimensions to l)e given to the 
cross-section of a tunnel depend upon tlie purjjose for which it 
is to be used. Whatever the purpose of the tunnel, the follow- 
ing three points have to he considered in determining the size 
of its cross-section : (1) The size of clear opening required ; (2) 
the thickness of lining masonry necessary; and (3) the decrease 
in the clear opening from the deformation of the lining. 

Railway tunnels may be built either to accommodate one or 
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two tracks. In single-track tunnels a clear space of at least 2^ 
ft. on each side should be allowed for between the tunnel wall 
and the side of the largest standard locomotive or car, and a 
clear sjwiee of at least 3 ft. should be allowed for betAveen the 
roof and the top of the same locomotive or car. Since the roof 
of tlie tunnel is arch-shaped, to secure a clearance of 3 ft. at 
every p)int will necessitate making the clearance at the center 
greater than this amount. In double-track tunnels the same 
amounts of side and roof clearances have to be provided for, 
and, in addition, there has to be a clearance of at least 2 ft. 
l)etween trains i)assing on the two tracks. Referring to Fig. 8, 
and assuming the line AB to represent the level of the tracks, 
then the ordinary dimensions in feet required for both single- 
and double-track tunnels are as follows : — 





Heioiit, D. F. 
Fekt. 


Width, G. E. 
Fekt. 


Hekjht.C. F. 
Fekt. 


Hbioht, C. H. 
Fket. 


Single track . . . 
Double track , . . 


17.6 to 18 
26.6 to 28 


16.6 to 18 
26.6 to 28 


6 to 7.4 
6.3 to 6.9 


\ to I AB 
kio^AB 



Tlie thickness of tlie masonry lining to be allowed for varies 
with the material jDcnetrated, as will be exjjlained in a succeed- 
ing chapter where the dimensions for various ordinary condi- 
tions are given in tabular form. The lining masonry is subject 
to deformation in three ways : by the sinking of the whole 
masonry structure, by the squeezing together of the side walls 
by the lateral pressures, and by the settling of the roof-arch. 
The whole masonry structure never sinks moi-e tlian three or 

ft 

four inches, and merits little attention. The movement of the 
side walls towards each other, which may amount to three or 
four inches for each wall without endangering their stability, 
has, however, to be allowed for ; and similar allowance must be 
made for the settling of the roof-arch, which may amount to 
from nine inches to two feet. 
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CHAPTER III. 



EXCAVATING MACHINES AND ROCK DRILLS: 
EXPLOSIVES AND BLASTING. 



I 



Eaitli'EzcaTating UacbineB. — t'onipdnitively few of the laboi^ \ 
saving machines eni|il(pyed for lireaking up and removing looae i 
soil in ordinary siirfat-e excdvjition are used in tunuei excuva- i 
tion through tlie same material. Several forms of timiiel 
excavating machines have been tried at various times, but only 
a few of them have attained any measure of su(;ce.^s, luid these 
have seldom been employed iu more than a siugle work, la 
the Central London underground railway work through clay a 
continuous bucket excavator ^Fig, 12) was employed with 
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I conEuderable saving in time and labor over hand wf>rk, and in 
' Bome recent tunnel work in America the contractors made 

quite successful use of a modified form of steam shovel. These 
( are the most recent attempts tn use excavating machines in 
I Roft ground, and they, like all previous attempts, must be 
' claeaed as experiments rather than as examples of common 

Iiractice. The shovel, the spade, and the pick, wielded by 
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hand, are the standard tools now, as in the past, for excavatmg^ 
soft>ground tunnels. 

Bock-Exoavating Machines. — At one period during the work 
of constructing the Hoosac tunnel considerable attention was 
devoted to the development of a rock excavating, boring, or 
tunneling machine. This device was designed to cut a groove 
around the circumfei'ence of the tunnel thirteen inches wide 
and twenty-four feet in diameter by means of revolving cutters. 
It proved a failure, as did one of smaller size, eight feet diame* 
ter, tried subsequently. During and before the Hoosac tunnel 
work a number of boring-machines of similar character were 
experimented with at the Mont Cenis tunnel and elsewhere in 
Europe; but, like the American devices, they were finally 
abandoned as impracticable. 

Hand Drills. — Briefly described, a drill is a bar of steel 
having a chisel-shaped end or cutting-edge. The simplest form 
of hand drill is worked by one man, who holds the drill in one 
hand, and drives it with a hammer wielded by his other hand. 
A more efficient method of hand-drill work is, however, where 
one man holds the drill, and another swings the hammer or 
sledge. Another form of hand drill, called a churn drill, con- 
sists of a long, lieaVy bar of steel, which is alternately rai^^ed 
and dropped by the workman, thus cutting a hole by repeated 
impicts. 

In drilling by hand the workman holding the drill gives it a 
partial turn on its axis at every stroke in order to prevent 
wedging and to offer a fresh surface to the cutting-edge. For 
the same reason the chips and dust which accumulate in the 
drill-hole are frequently removed. The instruments used for 
this purjx)se are called scrapers or dipjyers, and are usually very 
simple in construction. A common form is a strong wire hav- 
ing its end bent at right angles, and flattened so as to make a 
sort of scoop by which the drillings may be scraped or hoisted 
out of the hole. It is generally advantageous to pour water 
into the drill-hole while drilling to keep the drill from heating. 
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Power Brillt. — When the conditions are such that use can 
be made of them, it is nearly always preferable to use power 
drills, on account of their greater speed of penetration and 
greater economy of work. Power drills are worked by direct 
steam pressure, or by compressed air generated by steam or 
water power, and stored in receivers from which it is led to the 
drills through iron pipes. A great variety of forms of .power 
drills are available for tunnel work in rock, but they can nearly 
all be grouped in one of two classes : (1) Percussion drills, and 
(2) Rotary drills. 

Percussion Drilh, — The first American percussion drill 
was patented by Mr. J. J. Couch of Philadelphia, Penn., in 
March, 1849. In May of the same year, Mr. Joseph W. Fowle, 
who had assisted Mr. Couch in developing his drill, patented a 
percussion drill of his own invention. The Fowle drill was 
taken up and improved by Mr. Charles Burleigh, and was first 
used on the Hoosac tunnel. In Europe Mr. Cave patented 
a percussion drill in France in October, 1851. This invention 
was soon followed by several others ; but it was not until Som- 
meiller's drill, patented in 1857 and perfected in 1861, was used 
on the Mont Cenis tunnel, that the problem of tlie j^rcussion 
drill was practically solved abroad. Since this time numer- 
ous percussion drill patents have been taken out in both 
America and Europe. 

A percussion drill consists of a cylinder, in which works a 
piston carrying a long piston rod, and which is supported in 
such a manner that the drill clamped to the end of the piston 
rod alternately strikes and is withdrawn from the rock as the 
piston reciprocates back and forth in the cylinder. Means are 
devised by which the piston rod and drill turn slightly on their 
axis after each stroke, and also by which the drill is fed for- 
ward or advanced as the depth of the drill-hole increases. 
The drills of this type which are in most common use in 
America are the IngersoU-Sergeant and the Rand. There are 
various other makes in common use, however, which differ 
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from the two named and from each other chiefly in the methods 
by which the valve is operated. All of these drills work either 
with direct steam pressure or with compressed air. Workable 
percussion drills operated by electricity are built, but so far 
they do not seem to have been able to compete commercially 
with the older forms. No attempt will be made here to make 
a selection between the various forms of percussion drills for 
tunnel work, and for the differences in construction and the 
merits claimed for each the reader is referred to the makers of 
these machines. All of the leading makes will give eflicient 
service. It goes almost without saying that a good percussion 
drill should operate with little waste of pressure, and should 
be composed of but few parts, which can be easily removed and 
changed. 

Brill Mountings, — For tunnel work the general European 
practice is to mount power drills upon a carriage moving on 
tracks in order that they may be easily withdrawn during 
the firing of blasts. Connection is made with the steam or 
compressed air pipes by means of flexible hose which can 
easily l>e attached or detached as the drill advances or when it 
is moved for repairs or during blasts. Two, four, and sometimes 
more drills are mounted and work simultaneously on a single 
carriage. In America it has been found that column mount- 
ings have been more successful for tunnel w^ork than any other 
form. The column mounting made by the Ingei-soU-Sei-geant 
Drill Co. is shown by Fig. 13. In using this form of mounting 
no tracks or other special apparatus is required; it is not 
necessary, as is the case with the carnage mounting, to remove 
the debris before resuming operations, but as soon as tlie blast- 
ing has l)een finished and the smoke has sufficiently disap- 
peared the column can be set up and drilling resumed. 

Rotary Drills, — Rotary drilling machines, or more simply 
rotary drills, were first used in 1857 in the Mont Cenis tunnel. 
The advantages claimed for rotary drills in comparison with 
percussion drills are: (1) That less power is required to drive 
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the drill, aud the pnwer is better utilized ; (2) once tlie i 
chines work ensily tliey do not require continual re|>airs, i 
(S) in driving holes of liu:ge size the interior nucleus is tak^ 





away iiitnrt, thus reducing work aud increiisiiig the si»eed i 
drilling. Rotary drills are extensively used for geolofpcaljj 
mining, well-dri^nng, and prospet^ting purposes; hiit they 

employed in tunnels in America, although suecesgl 
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fully used for tliis purpose in Europe. The reason they have 
not gained more favor among American tunnel builders is due to 
, some extent perhaps to prejudice, but chiefly to the great cost 
of the machine as compared with percussion drills, and to the 
expense of diamonds for repairs. Those who advocate these 
machines for tunnel work point out, however, that under ordi- 
nary usage the diamonds have a very long lite, — borings of 
700 lin. ft, being recorded without repairs to the diamonds. 

The form of rotary drill used chiefly fur prospecting pur- 
poses is the diamond drill. This machine consists of a hollow 
cylindrical bit having a cutting-edge of diamonds, which is 
revolved at the rate of from two hundred to four hundred 
revolutions per minute by suitable machinery operated by steam 
or compressed aii'. The tliamonda are set in tlie cutting-edge of 
the bit BO as t<> project outward from its annular face and also 
slightly inside and outside of its cylindrical sides (Fig. 14). 
When the drill rod with tlie bit at- 
taclied is rotated and fed forward the 
bit cuts an annular hole into tlie rock; 
the drillings being i-einoved from tlie 
hole by a coiistiuit sti-eiim of water 
M'liich is forced down tlinmgh the hol- 
^"■"■""in 11?'"""""'"' low drill rod and ei.i^rK,.s. carrying the 
debris witli it, U[) tbrougU tiie narrow 
splicer l(etweeii tbc dutside of the bit and tli«; wnlls of the hole. 
Then? aiv vuriims niakes uf diiimfHid drills, Imi tliey all oiienite 
in essentiiilly tin; siinit; nmnner. 

The iMlary drill piiiiiipally eniployi'il in Kiuoik; in tunneling 
is the Hi-iiiidl. Tlu; t iittinjf-cttge uf the ISrandt drill consists of 
hitnlened «lcel t^'ctb. The bit is int'ssfd ajfiiiiist the rwk by 
iiydi'iiulii-. pri'ssiirc, and nsnally iniikcs frmii si-vi-n to eight I'evo- 
lutiiins per minute. Sunic nf tlie waUT whfii freed goes 
through the hollow bit, k.'.-ping it c.«.l, and .■leaning the hole of 
d('hriM, A water pivssuif^ uf from iJOft to 4.>() llis, jier square 
inch is required to operate these drills, liutaiy rock-drills 
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may be mounted eitlier on carriages or on columns for tunnel 
work. 

EXPLOSIVES AND BLASTING. 

When the holes are once drilled, either by hand or power 
drills, Uiey are charged with explosives. The principal explo- 
sives employed in tunneling are gunpowder, nitrnglycerine, and 
d}mamite. 

Oanpowder. — Gunpowder is composed of charcoal, sulphur, 
and saltpeter in proportions varying according to the quality of 
the powder. For imning purposes the composition employed 
is 65 ^ saltpeter, 15 ^ sulphur, and 20 ^ charcoal. It is a black 
granulated powder having a specific gravity of 1.5 ; the black 
color is given by the charcoal ; and the grauis have an angular 
form, and vary in size from J in. to J in. Good blasting 
powder should contain no fine gmins, whicli may be detected 
by pouring some of the powder upon a sheet of white paper. 
The f()n*,e develo])ed by the explosion of gunpowder is not 
accurately known ; it depends u^x)n the sixice in which it is 
confined. Different authorities estimate the pressure at from 
15,000 lbs. per sq. in. in loose blasts to 200,000 lbs. per sq. in. 
in gunnery. Authorities also differ in opinion as to the 
character of the gases developed by the explosion of gun- 
powder, a matter of vital concern to the tunnel engineer, since 
they are likely to affect the healtli and comfort of his work- 
men. It may be assumed in a general way, however, that the 
oxygen of the saltjHjter converts nearly all of the carbon of 
the charcoal into carbon dioxide, a portion of which combines 
with the {)otash of the salt'iieter to form carbonate of potash, 
the remainder continuing in the form of gas. The sulphur is 
converted into sulphuric acid, and forms a sulphate of potash, 
which by reaction is decomposed into hyposulphite and sul- 
phide. Tlie nitrogen of the saltpeter is ahnost entirely evolved 
in a free state ; and the carbon not having been wholly burnt 
into carbonic acid, there is a proportion of carl>onio oxide. 
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Vitroglycerine. — Nitroglycerine is one of the modern explo- 
sives used as a substitute for gunpowder. It is a fluid pro- 
duced by mixing glycerine >vith nitric and sulphuric acids ; it 
freezes at +41° F., and bums ver}' quietly, developing carbonic 
acid, nitrogen, oxygen, and water. By percussion or by the 
explosion of some substances, such as capsules of gunpowder 
or fulminate of mercury, nitroglycerine produces a sudden 
explosion in which about 1,250 volumes of gases are pro- 
duced. The jjressure of these gases has been calculated at 
26,000 atmospheres, or ^24,000 lbs. 2)er sq. in. Nitroglycerine 
exjJodes veiy easily by i)ercussiou in its normal state, but with 
great difliculty when frozen; hence, in America, at the l)egin- 
ning of its use, it was transiK)rted only in a frozen stiite. When 
dirty, nitroglycerine undergoes a sjM)ntjineous decomposition 
accompanied by the development of gases and tlie evolution 
of heat, which, reaching »^88° F., causes it to explode. Not- 
withstanding the enormous pressures which nitroglycerine de- 
velops, it is very seldom used in its liquid stiite, but is mixed 
with a granular absorlx^nt earth composed of tlie shells of 
diatoms. The fluid undergoes no chemical change l)y l)eing 
al)Sorl)ed, and explodes, freezes, and burns under the same con- 
ditions as in the fluid state. 

])3rnamite The credit of rendering nitroglyceiine available 

for the purposes of the engineer by mixing it with a granular 
absorlHMit is due to Albert Nobel of Stockholm, Sweden, who 
named the new material dynamite. The nitroglycerine in 
dynamite loses very little of its original explosive power, but 
is very much less easily exploded by percussion, and can l>e 
employed in horizontal as well as vertical holes, which was, of 
course, not possible in its liquid state. Dynamite must contain 
at least 50 ^ of nitroglycerine. Some manufacturers, instead of 
diatomaceous earth, use other absorl)ents which develop gases 
upon explosion and increase the force of the explosion. These 
mixtures ai-e classed under the general name of false dyna- 
mites. A great many varieties of dynamite are manufactured. 
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and each manufacturer usually makes a number of grades to 
which he gives special names. Dynamite for railway work, 
tunneling, and mining contains about 50 ^ of nitroglycerine ; for 
quarrying about 35 % and for blasting soft rocks about 30 % 
It is sold in cylindrical cartridges covered with paper. 

Storage of Ezplosiyes. — In driving tunnels through rock 
large quantities of explosives must be used, and it is necessary 
to have some safe place for storing them. In many States 
there are special laws governing the transportation and storage 
of explosives ; where there is no regulation by law the engineer 
should take suitable precautions of his own devising. It is 
best to build a special house or hut in one of the most con- 
cealed portions of the work and away from the tunnel, and 
protect it with a lightning-rod and from fire. Strict ordei-s 
should be given to the watchman in charge not to allow persons 
inside with lamps or fire in any form, and smoking should be 
prohibited. The use of hammers for opening tlie boxes 
should be prohibited ; and dynamite, gunpowder, and fulminate 
of mercury should not be stored together in the same room. 
A quantity of dynamite for two or three days' consumption 
may be stored near the entrance of the tunnel in a locked box, 
the keys of which are kej^t by the foreman of the work. 
When dynamite has been frozen the engineer should provide 
some arrangement by which it may he heated to a temperature 
not exceeding 120° F., and absolutely forbid it being thawed 
out on a stove or by an open fire. 

Piwes. — When gunpowder is used in tunneling it is ignited 
by the Blickford match. This match, or fuse as it is more 
commonly called, consists of a small rope of yarn or cotton 
having as a core a small continuous tliread of fine gunpowder. 
To protect the outside of the fuse from moisture it is coated 
with tar or some other impervious substance. These fuses are 
so well made that they burn very uniformly at the rate of 
about 1 ft in 20 seconds, hence the moment of explosion can 
be pretty accurately fixed beforehand. Blickford matches 
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have the objection for tunnel work of burning with a bad odor, 
especially when they ai-e coated with tar, and to remedy this 
many othera have been invented. Those of Kzika and Franzl are 
the best known of these. The former has many advantages, but 
it burns too quickly, about 3 ft. per second, and is expensive ; 
the latter consists of a small hollow rope filled with dynamite. 

Blickford matches cannot be used to explode d)mamite, the 
use of a cartridge being required. These cartridges are small 
copper cylinders containing fulminate of mercury. They may 
be attached to the end of the Blickford match, which being 
ignited the spark travels along its length until it reaches the 
copper cylinder, where it explodes the fulminate of mercury, 
which in turn explodes tlie dynamite. Blasts may also be fired 
by electricity, which, in fact, is the most common and the 
preferable method, because several blasts can be fired simulta- 
iieously, and because the current is turned on at a great dis- 
tance, thus affoixling greater safety to the workmen. 

The method of electric firing generally employed in America 
is known as the connecting series method, and consists in firing 
sevenil mines simultaneously. The ends of the wires are 
scnn)ed bare, and the wire of the first hole of the series is 
twisted together with the wire of tlie second hole, and so on; 
finally the two odd wires of the fii-st and last holes are connected 
to two wires of a single cable or to two separate cables extend- 
ing to some safe place to which the men can retreat. Here the 
two cable wires are connected by binding screws to the poles of 
a battery, or sometimes to a frictional electric machine, llie cur- 
rent piisses through the wires, making a spark at each break, and 
so fires the fulminate of mercury, which explodes the dynamite. 

Simultaneous firing by electricity hv utilizing the united 
strength of tlie blasts at the same instant secures about 10^ 
greater efficiency from the explosives. Another advantage 
of electric firing is that in case of a missfire of any one of the 
holes there is slight possibility of explosion afterwards, and the 
place can \ye approached at once to discover the cause. 
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Tamping. — Tamping is the material placed in the hole above 
the explosive to prevent the gases of explosion from escaping 
into the air. Tamping generally consists of clay. When gun- 
powder is used the clay must be well rammed with a wooden 
tool, and paper, cotton, or some other dry material must be 
placed between tlie moist clay and the powder. When dyna- 
mite is used it is not necessary to ram the tiuniung, since tlie 
suddenness of the explosion shatters tlie rock l)ef<)i-e the clay 
can be driven from the hole. 

A few experienced men should be appointed to fii-e the 
blasts. These men should give ample warning previous to the 
blast in order that all macliinery and tools which might be 
injured by flying fragments may be i*emoved out of danger, and 
so that the workmen may seek safety. When all is ready they 
should fire the blasts, keeping accurate count of the explosions 
to ensure that no holes have missed fire, and should call the 
workmen back when all danger is over. In case any hole has 
missed fii'e it should be marked by a red lamp or flag. 

Fature of Explosions. — When the explosives are ignited a 
sudden development of gases results, producing a sudden and 
violent increase of pressure, usually accompanied by a loud 
report. The energy of the explosion is exerted in all directions 
in the form of a sphere having its center at the point of explo- 
sion, and the waves of energy lose their force as the distance 
from this central point increases. The energy of the explosion 
at any point in the sphere of energy is, therefore, inversely 
proportional to the distance of this point from the center of 
explosion. In the vicinity of the center of explosion the gases 
have sufficient power to destroy the force of cohesion and 
shatter the rock ; furtlier on, as they lose strength, they only 
destroy the elasticity of the material and produce cracks ; and 
still further away they only produce a shock, and do not affect 
the material. Within the sphere of energy there are, therefoiv, 
three other concentric spheres: the first one \yeinir where 
coliesion is destroyed, the second where elasticity is overcome. 
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and the third where the shock is transmitted by elasticity. 
When the latter sphere comes below the surface, the gases 
remain inside the rock ; but when tlie surface intersects eitlier 
of the other two spheres, the gases blow up the rock, fonning a 
cone or crater, whose apex is at the point of explosion, and 
which is called the blasting-cone. The larger the blasting-cone 
is, the greater is the amount of rock broken up ; and the object 
of the engineer sliould, therefore, always be so to regulate tlie 
deptli of the hole and the quantity of explosive as to secure the 
largest possible blasting cone in each case. Experiments are 
required to determine the most efficient depth of hole, and 
quantity of explosive to be employed, since these differ in 
different kinds of rock, with the position of the rock strata, 
etc. ; but in ordinary practice, the depths of the holes are made 
from 1^ ft. to 2 ft. in the heading and upper portion of the 
tunnel, when drilled by hand; and from 3 ft to 5 ft. when 
drilled by power drills. In the lower portion of the profile, tlie 
holes are niiide deeper, from 3 ft. to 4 ft. when drilled by 
hand, and exceeding 5 ft. when drilled by power. The dis- 
tance of the holes apart should be about equal to the diameter 
of the blasting-cone ; as a general rule it is assumed that the 
btise of the blasting-cone has a diameter equal to twice the 
depth of the hole. The following table gives the average 
number of holes required in each part of the excavation for tlie 
St. Gothard tunnel : 

NO. OF PART* NAME OP PABT NO. OF HOLES 

1. Heading 6to9 

2. Right wiug of heading 3 to 5 

8. Left wing of heading 3 to 5 

4. Shallow trench with core 2 

5. Deepening of trench to floor 6 to 9 

6. Narrow mass of core to left 3 

7. Greater mass of core to left 6 to 9 

8. Culvert 1 

Total section 30 to 43 

<* The location of the parts numbered is .Hho\ni by Fig. 15, p. 32. 
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The quantity of explosives required for blasting depends 
upon the quality of the rock, since the force of die explosives 
must overcome the cohesion of the rock, which varies with its 
nature, and often differs greatly in rocks of the same kind and 
composition. The quantity of explosives required to secure 
the greatest efficiency in blasting any particular rock may be 
determined experimentally, but in practice it is usually deduced 
by the following rules : (1) The blasting force is directly prcn 
portional to the weight of the explosives used, and (2) the bulk 
of the blasted rock is proportional to the cube of the depth of 
the holes. It is usually assumed, also, that the explosive 
should fill at least one-fourth the depth of the hole. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GENERAL METHODS OF EXCAVATION : SHAFTS 
CLASSIFICATION OF TUNNELS. 



A NUMBEIJ of different modes of procedure are followed in 
excavating tunneh, and each of the more important of these 
will be considered in a separate chapter. There are, however, 
certain characteristics common to all of these metliods, and 
these will be noted briefly here. 

Division of Section. — It may be asserted at the outset that 
the whole area of the tunnel section is not ordinarily excavated 
at one time, but that it is removed in sections, and as each 

section is excavated it is thoroughly 
timbered or strutted. The oitler in 
which these different sections are 
excavated varies with the method of 
excavation, and it is clearly shown 
for each method in succeeding chap- 
ters. As a sincrle example to illus- 
trate the i)i'(>i)()siti(m just made, the 
division of the section and the se- 
quence of excavation adopted at the 
St. Gothanl tunnel is selected (Fig. 
15). The different parts of the 
section were cxcavaUMl in the order numl)ere<l ; the names given 
to each part, and the numl)er of holes employed in breaking it 
down, are given bv the table on page 30. Whatever method is 
employed, the work always begins by driving a heading, which 
is the most difficult and expensive part of the excavation. All 
the other o|)erations required in breaking down the remainder 




Fio. 15. — Diagram Showing S<M^uence 
of Exoavjition for 8t. Hot hard 
runnel. 
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of the tunnel section are usually designated by the general 
term of enlargement of the profile. The various operations of 
excavation may, therefore, be classified either as excavation 
of the heading or enlargement of the profile. 

Excavation of the Heading. — There is considerable confusion 
among the diflfei-ent authorities regarding the exact definition 
of the term "heading" as it is used in tuiniel work. Some 
authorities call a small passage driven at the to}) of the i)rofile 
a heading, and a similar passage driven at the bottom of the 
profile a drift ; others call any passage driven parallel to the 
tunnel axis, whether at the top or at the l)ottom of the j)rofiUs 
adrift; and still others give the name "heading" to all such 
passages. For the sake of distinctness of terminology it seems 
preferable to call tlie passage a heading when it is located at 
tlie top of the profile, and a drift when it is located near the 
bottom. 

Headings and drifts are driven in advance of the general 
excavation for the following purposes: (1) To fix correctly 
the axis of the tunnel; (2) to allow the work to go on at 
different points without the gangs of laborers interfering witli 
each other; (3) to detect the nature of material to Ik? dealt wiili 
and to be ready in any contingency to overcome any trouble 
caused by a change in the soil; and (4) to collect the water. 
The dimensions of headings in actual practice vary accoiding 
to the nature of the soil through which they are driven. As 
a general rule they should not l)e less than 7 ft. in height, so as 
to allow the men to work standing, and have room left for the 
roof strutting. The width should not be less than ft., to 
allow two men to work at the front, and to give room for 
the material cars without interfering with the wall strutting. 
Usually headings are made 8 ft. wide. The length of headings 
in practice varies according to circumstances. In very lono- 
tunnels through hard rock the headings are sometimes ex- 
cavated from 1000 ft. to 2000 ft. in advance, in onler tliat thev 
may meet as soon as possible and the ranging of the center line 
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he verified, and so tliat as great an area of rock as possible may 
he attacked at the same time in the work of enlarging the 
profile. In sliort tunnels, where the ranging of the center line 
is less liable to error, shorter headings are employed, and in soft 
soils they are made shorter and shorter as the cohesion of the soil 
decreases. When the material has too little cohesion to stand 
alone, the tops and sides of the heading require to be supported 
by stnitting. To prevent caving at the front of the heading, 
the face of the excavation is made inclined, the inclination 
following as near as may be the natural slope of tlie material. 

Enlargement of the Profila — The enlargement of the profile 
is accomplished by excavating in succession several small 

prisms parallel to the heading, and 
its full length, which are so located 
that as each one is taken out the 
cross-section of the original heading 
is enlarged. The number, loc4ition, 
and sequence of these prisms vary 
in different methods of excavation, 
and are explained in succeeding 
chaptei's where these methods are 
described. To direct the excava- 
tion so as to kee[) it always within 
the boundaries of the adopted pro- 
file, the engineer first marks the center line on the roof of the 
heading by wooden or metal pegs, or by some other suitable 
means by which a plumb line may be susjiended. He next 
draws to a large scale a profile of the projx^sed section ; and 
l)eginning at the top of the vertical axis he draws horizontal 
lines at regular intervals, as shown by Fig. 10, until they inter- 
sect the boundary lines of the profile, and designates on each 
of these lines the distance between the vertical axis and the 
point where it intersects the profile. It is e^ndent that if the 
foreman of excavation divides his plumb line in a manner corre- 
sponding to the engineer's drawing, and then measures horizon- 




Fio. 16. — Diagram Showing Manner 
of Determining Corretupondeni'e of 
Excavation to Sectional ProHle. 
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tally and at right angles to tlte vertical center plane of the 
tunnel the distance designated on the horizontal lines of tlie 
drawing, be will have located points on the profile of the sec- 
tion, or in other words have established tlie limits of excava- 
tion. 

In the excavation of the Croton Aqueduct for tlie water 
supjJy of New York city, an instrument called a polar pro- 
tractor was used for determining the location of the sectional 




profile. This instrument consists of a circular disk graduated 
to degrees, and mounted on a tripod in such a manner that 
it may be leveled up, and also have a vertical motion and a 
motion about the vertical axis. The construction is shown 
clearly by Fig. 17. In use the device is mounted with its 
center at the axis of the tunnel. A light wooden measuring, 
rod tapering to a point, shod with bi'ass and graduated to feet 
and hundredths of a foot, lies upon the wooden arm or rest, 
which revolves upon the face of the disk, and slides out to 
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a contact with the surface of the excavation at such points 
as are to be determined. If the only information desired is 
whether or not the excavation is suflScient or beyond the es- 
tablished lines, the rod is set to the proper radius, and if it 
swings clear the fact is determined. If a true copy of the 
actual cross-section is desired, the rod is brought into contact 
with the significant points in the cross-section, and the angles 
and distances are recoitled. • 

The general method of directing the excavation in enlarging 
the profile by referring all points of the profile to the vertical 
axis is the one usually employed in tunneling, and gives good 
results. It is considered better in actual practice to have the 
excavation exceed the profile somewhat than to have it fall 
short of it, since the voids can be more easily filled in with 
riprap than the encroaching rock can be excavated during the 
building of the masonry. In tunnels where strutting is neces- 
sary the excavation must be made enough larger than the 
finished section to provide tlie space for it. In soft-ground 
tunnels it is also usual to enlarge the excavation to allow for 
the probable slight sinking of the masonry. The proper allow- 
ance for strutting is usually left to the judgment of the fore- 
man of excavation, but the allowance for settlement must be 
fixed by the engineer. 

SHAFTS. 

Shafts are vertical walls or passages sunk along the line of 
the tunnel at one or more points between the entrances, to 
permit the tunnel excavation to \^e attacked at sevenil different 
points at once, thus greatly reducing the time recjuired for 
excavation. Shafts may be located directly over the center 
of the tunnel or to one side of it, and, while usually vertical, 
are sometimes inclined. During the construction of the tunnel 
the shafts serve the same purpose as the entrances ; hence they 
must afford a passageway for the excavated materials, which 
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have to be hoisted out, and also for the construction tools and 
materials which have to be lowered down them. They must 
also aflford a passageway for workmen, draft animals, and for 
pipes for ventilation, water, compressed air, etc. The character 
of this traffic indicates the dimensions required, but these de> 
pend also upon the method of hoisting employed. Thus, when 
a windlass or horse gin is used, and the materials are hoisted 
in buckets of small dimensions, the dimensions of the shaft may 
also be small; but when steam elevators are employed, and the 
material is carried on cars run on to the platform of the elevator, 
large dimensions must be given to the shaft. Generally the 
parts of the shaft used for different purposes are separated by 
partitions. The elevator for workmen and the various pipes 
are placed in one compartment, while the elevator for hoisting 
the excavated material and lowering construction material is 
placed in anotlier. 

Shafts may be either temporary or permanent. They are 
temporary when they are filled in after the tunnel is completed, 
and permanent when they are left open to supply ventilation 
to the tunnel. Permanent shafts are usually made circular, and 
lined with brick, unless excavated in very hanl and durable 
rock. When sunk for temporary use only, shafts are usually 
made rectangular with tlie greater dimension transverse to the 
tunnel. They are strutted with timber. A pump is generally 
located at the bottom of the shaft to collect the water which 
seeps in from the sides of tlie shaft and from the tunnel 
excavation. Tlie dimensions of this pump will of course vary 
with die amount of water encountered, as will also the capacity 
of the pump for forcing it up and out of the shaft, which has 
always to be kept dry. 

The majority of engineei-s prefer to sink shafts directly 
over the center line of the tunnel. Side shafts are employed 
chiefly by French engineers. The chief advantage of the 
former method is the great facility which it affords for hoisting 
out the materials, while in favor of the latter method is tlie 
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non-interference of the shaft with the operations inside the 
tunnel. Were it not that the side shaft requires the intro- 
duction of a transverse gallery connecting it with the tunnel, 
it would be on the whole superior to the center shaft ; but the 
side gallery necessitates turning the cars at right angles, and 
consequently the use of a very sharp curve or a turntable to 
reach the shaft bottom, which is a disadvantage that may 
outweigh its advantages in some other respects. It is impos- 
sible to state absolutely which of these methods of locating 
shafts is the best ; both present advantages and disadvantages, 
and the use of one or the other is usually determined more by 
the local conditions than by any general superiority of either. 

When side shafts are employed they are sometimes made 
inclined instead of vertical. Tliis form is used when the depth 
of the shaft is small. By it the hauling is greatly simplified, 
since the cars loaded at the front with excavated material can 
l)e hauled directly out of the shaft and to the dumping-place, 
surmounting the inclined shaft by means of continuous cables. 
The short galleries connecting the side shafts with Hie tunnel 
proper usually have a smaller section than the tunnel, but are 
excavated in exactly the same manner. Another form of side 
shaft sometimes used is one reaching to the surface when 
the tunnel runs close to the side of cliff, as is the case with 
some of the Alpine railway tunnels. 

CLASSmCATION OF TUNNELS. 

Tunnels are classified in various ways, but the most logical 
method would appear to be a grouping according to the quality 
of the material through which they are driven ; and this method 
will be adopted here. By this method we have first the fol- 
lowing general classification: (1) Tunnels in hard rock; (2) 
tunnels in ordinary loose soil; (3) tunnels in quicksand; 
(4) open-cut tunnels ; and (5) submarine tunnels. It is hardly 
necessary to say that this classification, like all others, is simply 
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an arbitrary arrangemeut adopted for the sake of order and 
convenience in treating the subject. 

TonnelB in Hard BjxdL — With the numerous labor-saving 
methods and machines now available, hard rock is perhaps the 
safest and easiest of all materials tlirough which to drive a 
tunnel. Tunnels through hard rock may be excavated, eitlier 
by a drift or by a heading. The difference depends upon 
whether the advance gallery is located close to the floor or 
near the soffit of the section. 

Tunnels in Loose Soils. — In driving tunnels through loose 
soils many different methods have been devised, which may be 
grouped as follows: (1) Tuimels excavated at the soffit — 
Belgian method; (2) tunnels excavated along the perimeter 
— German method; (3) tunnels excavated in the whole sec- 
tion — English and Austrian methods ; (4) tunnels excavated 
in two halves independent of each other — Italian method. 

(1) Excavating the tunnel by beginning at the soffit of 
the section, or by the Belgian method, is the methcxl of tunnel- 
ing in loose soils most commonly employed in Euro[)e at the 
present time. It consists in excavating the soffit of tlie 
section first ; then building the arch, which is supported upon 
the unexcavated ground ; and finally in excavating the lower 
portion of the section, and building the side walls and 
invert 

(2) In excavating tunnels along the perimeter an annular 
excavation is made, following closely the outline of the sec- 
tional profile in which the lining masonry is built, after which 
the center core is excavated. In the German method two 
drifts are opened at each side of the tunnel near the bottom. 
Other drifts are excavated, one above the other, on each side 
to extend or heighten the first two until all the perimeter is 
open except across the bottom. The masonrj' lining is then 
built from the bottom upwards on each side to the crown of 
the arch, and then the center core is removed and the invert 
is built. 
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(3) This method, as its name implies, consists in taking 
out short lengths of the whole sectional profile before begin- 
ning tlie building of the masonry. In the English method 
the lengths of section excavated vary from 10 ft. to 25 ft 
The masonry invert is built first, then the side walls, and 
finally the arch. The excavators and the masons work alter- 
nately, the excavation being stopped while the masonry is 
being built, and vice versa. The Austrian method differs in 
two particulars from the English : the length of section opened 
is mjide great enough to allow the excavators to continue work 
ahead of tlie masons, and the side walls and roof are built 
before the invert. 

(4) The Italian method is very seldom employed on account 
of its expensiveness, but it can often be used where the other 
methods fail. It consists in excavating the lower half of the 
section, and building tlie invert and side walls, and then filling 
the space between the walls in again except for a narrow 
passageway for the cars ; next the upper part of the section is 
excavated, as in the Belgian method, and the arch is built ; and 
finally the soil in the lower part is permanently removed. 

Tunnels in Quicksand. — Tunnels tlirougli quicksand are 
driven by one of tlie oixlinary soft-ground methods after drain- 
ing away the water, or else as submarine tunnels. 

Open-Cut Tunnels. — Open<;ut tunnels are those driven at 
sucli a small depth under the surface that it is more convenient 
to excavate an oi)en cut, build the tunnel masonry inside it, 
and then refill the ojKin spaces, than it is to carry on the work 
entirely underground. In firm soils the usual mode of opera- 
tion is to excavate fii-st two parallel trenches for the side widls, 
then remove the core, and build the arch and the invert In 
unstable soils, since the invert must be built first, it is usual 
to open up a sincrle wide ti-ench. In infrequent cases where 
a tunnel is desired in a place which is to l)e filled in, the 
masonry is built as a surface structure, which in due time is 
covered. 
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Submarine TonnelB. — The mode of procedure followed in 
excavating submarine tunnels depends upon whether the mate- 
rial penetrated is pervious or impervious to water. In imper- 
vious material any of the ordinary metliods of tunneling found 
suitable may l)e employed, hi pervious material the excava- 
tion may be accomplished either by means of compressed air 
to keep the water out of tlie excavation, or by means of a 
shield closing the front of the excavation, or by a combination 
of these two methods. Tunnels on the river l)ed are built by 
means of coffer dams which inclose alternate portions of tlie 
work, or by sinking a continuous series of pneumatic caissons 
and o[)ening communication l)etween them. 



Mktiiods of 
Excavating «< 

TlTNNELS. 



r In hard rock. \ "^ '''"!«•,., 

/ Isy a ne:ulin<r. 

Bu upper haif: 
the arch is built be- 
fore the hide walLs. 

By the perimeter: 
excavated and lined 
before the central 
nucleus is battere<l 
down. 

Hy whole net'tion: 
the lining; bi'^ins after 
the whole section is 
excavated. 

By futlves: 
the lower half is ex- 
cavated, lined, and 
tilled in tur^iin, fol- 
lowed by the work of 
the upper half. 



In loose soil. < 



y Belgian method. 
J 

(iermau method. 



Kngli.sh method. 
Austrian nietluKl. 



In quicksand. 



Opea-i'ut 
tunnels. 



In resistant soils. 



< 



Submarine 
tunnels. 



In loose soils. 

^ Built up. 

At irreat dejjths under 
the river bed. 

At small depths 
under the river bed. 



On the river bed. 



>• Italian method. 



( By two lateral nar- 
f row trenches, 
j By one very hirge 
) trench. 
Bv slices. 



By any method. 



I 
S 

( By shield. 
' By compressed air. 
By shield and com- 
pressed air. 
By coffer dams. 
By pneumatic cais« 
sons. 
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The above diagram gives in compact form the classifica- 
tion of tunnels according to materials penetrated and metliods 
of excavation adopted, which have been described more fully 
in the preceding paragraphs. It may be noted here again that 
this is a purely arbitrary classification, and serves mostly as a 
convenience in discussing tiie different classes of tunnels with- 
out confusion. 
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CHAPTER V. 

METHODS OF TIMBERING OR STRUTTING 

TUNNELS. 



The purpose of timbering or strutting in tunnel work is to 
prevent the caving-in of the roof and side walls of the exca- 
vation previous to the construction of the lining. As the 
strutting has to resist all the pressures developed in the roof 
and side walls, which may be exceedingly troublesome and 
of great intensity in loose soils, its design and erection call 
for particular care. The method of strutting adopted depends 
upon the method of excavation employed ; but in every case 
the problem is not only to build it strong enough to withstand 
the pressures developed, but to do this as economically as 
possible, and with as little hindrance as may be to the work 
which is going on simultaneously and which will come later. 
Only the latter general problems of strutting |)eculiar to all 
methods of tunnel work will be considei-ed here. For this 
consideration strutting may be classified according to the 
material of which it is built, under the heads of timber struc- 
tures and iron structures. 

TIMBER STRUTTING. 

Timber is nearly always employed for strutting in tunnel 
work. So long as it has the requisite strength, any kind of 
timber is suitable for strutting, since, it l)eing only temporarily 
employed, its durability is a matter of slight importance. 
Timber with good elastic properties, like pine or spruce, is 
preferably chosen, since it yields gradually under stress, thus 
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warning the engineer of the approach of danger ; while oak an<l 
other strong timbers resist until the last moment, and then 
yield suddenly under the breaking load. Soft woods, moreover, 
are usually lighter in weight than hard woods, which is a con- 
siderable advantage where so much handling is required in 
a restricted space. Round timbers are generally employed, 
since they are less expensive, and quite as satisfactory in other 
respects as sawed timbers. In the English and Austrian 
methods of strutting, which are described further on, a few 
of the principal struts are of sawed timbers. 

The various timbers of the strutting are seldom 
attached by framed joints, but wedges are used 

to give them the necessary 

^-^g^^d E ^^"-^^ bearing against each otlier. 

* ' ^ — * Whei'e framed joints are em- 

Fio.i8.-joiiiing Tunnel struts ployed tlicv are made of tlie 

by Halving. \ '^ ^ 

simplest form usually by 
halving the joining timbers, as shown by l^ig. 18. Timber Pc»t 
Fig. 19 shows a form of jouit used where round ^^^'^^"p^^***"- 
posts carry beams of similar shape. The reason why 
it is possible to do awjiy with jointed connections to such a 
great extent, is that the stniins which the timbers have to 
resist are either compi-essive or liending stmins, and because 
the tinilK^i-s are so short that they do not require to be spliced. 
Stmttiiig of Headings. — The method of strutting the head- 
ing that is employed depends upon the material through which 
the heading is driven. In solid rock strutting may not be 
required at all, or only for the purpose of preventing the 
fall of loose blocks from the roof, when vertical props are 
erected where required, or liorizontt\l beams are inserted into 
the side walls, as shown by Fig. 20. These horizontal beams 
may be used singly at dangerous places, or they may be placed 
from 2 ft to 3 ft. apart all along the heading. In the latter 
case they usually carry a lagging of planks, which may be 
placed at intervals or close together, and filled above with 
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Stone in case the roof of the excavation ia verj' vmstable.! 
I'lunks uued in tliia manner are usually called p<iling^linards.J 
Where tlie Niile wiills nn well n« Mie rnof require 8U{<port 
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vertical side ponta are employed to carry the roof lieanis, g 

show^l hy Fig. 21 ; and, when necessary, jxilinff-lmurds ai 

inserted between these posts and the walla of the excavation. 

Fmme Stnittitiff. — !n very loose soils not only tlie iiiof and 

I side wnlls, but also the floor of tlie heading require stnUling. 





■ In tlieae caneR frame strutting is employed, as ahown hy Fig. 
U22. U conflixtH .«iinidy of a reotangnlar frame; nt the t«ip 
f tht're is a crown Imr supported by two vertical siile posts 
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setting on a sill laid across tiie Iwttoni of the heading. These 
frames nve s[»C'e<l at close intervals, and carty longitudinal 
planks or poling-hoards. The &ill of tlie frame is sontetitnes 
omitted when tlie soil is stahle enough to pennit it, and in its 
place wooden footing hlocks are suhatituted to carrj' tlie side 
iKists. In soils where tiie pressures are great enough to bend 
the ci-own bar, u secimdiiry frame is employed, as shown by 
Fig. 2:1, the two inclined roof members, or rafters, of wbicli 
supi)ort tlie en»wn bar at the center. 

It is tiie more common practice in drivhig headings through 
soft soils to use inclined poling-hoaids to support the roof. 




Boud StiUdi 



Fig. 24 shows one methml <if doing this. The method of 
operation is ns follows: Assuming tlie [mling-hoanls a and b 
til be hi place, anil supixirted by tiie fnuiies A, B V. as shown, 
the first step in oontinmition of the work is to insert the 
puling-lioaitl c over tlie cinwn bar of finnie C\ and under tlie 
block }it. Kxcavation is then iiegnn at the tnji, and as fast as 
the soil is removed ahead of it tiie pohng-lKiard <• is driven 
;ihcad until its rear end cmly slightly overhiuigs the crown bar 
of frame C The reniiiindi-r of tiie fsicp of the heading is then 
excavated nearly to the front end nf the poling-lioiinl r. and 
another frame is set up. By a succession of tiiese operations 
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the heading is advanced. The poling-boards at the sides of 
the heading are placed in a similar manner to the roof poling- 
boartls. A second method of using inclined poling-boards is 
shown by Fig. 25. Here the poling-boards run transversely, 
and are supported by the arrangement of timbering shown. 
The chief advantage of using these inclined poling-boards, 
particularly in the manner shown by Fig. 24, is tliat the 
excavators work under cover at all times, and are thus safe 
from falling fragments or sudden cavings. 

Box StnittiHfjf. — In very treacherous soils, such as quick- 
sand, peat, and laminated clay, box strutting is commonly em- 
ployed. The method of building this strutting is to set up at 
the face of the work a rectangular frame, and use it as a guide 
in driving a lagging or boxing of horizontal planks into the 
soft soil ahead. These planks have sharp edges, and are driven 
to a distance of 2 ft. or 3 ft. into the face of the heading, so as 
to inclose a rectangular body of earth. This earth is excavated 
nearly to the ends of the planks, and then another frame is 
inserted close up against tlie new face of the excavation, which 
supports the planks so that the i-emainder of the earth included 
by them may be removed. These two frames, with tlieir plank 
lagging, constitute a " box ; " and a series of these boxes, one 
succeeding another, form the strutting of the heading. 

Stmttiiig the Face. — In some cases it is found necessary 
to strut the face of tlie heading in order to prevent it from 
caving in. This is generally done by setting phiiik vertically, 
and bracing them up by means of inclined props whose feet 
abut against the sill of the nearest cross frame. This strutting 
is erected while the workmen are placing the side and roof 
strutting, and is removed to i)ermit excavation. 

Full Section Timber Strutting. — For strutting the full section 
two forms of timbering are employed, known as the polygonal 
system and the longitudinal system. 

Longitudinal strutting consists of a timber structure so 
arranged as to have all the principal members supporting the 
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poling-boards parallel to the axis of the tunnel. This system 
of strutting is peculiar to the English method of tunneling. 
The longitudinal timbers rest on this finished masonry at one 
end, and are carried on a cross frame or by props at the other 
end. At intermediate points the longitudinals are braced 
apart by struts in planes transverse to the tunnel axis. This 
construction makes a very strong strutting framework, since 
the transverse struts act as arch ribs to stiffen tlie longitu- 
dinals; but the use of transverse poling-boards requires the 
excavation of a lai-ger cross-section than is necessary when longi- 
tudinal poling-boards are employed, and this increases the 
cost both for the amount of earth excavated and the greater 
quantity of filling required. 

In polygonal strutting the main members are in a plane 
normal to the axis of the tunnel. They fonn a i)olygon whose 
sides follow closely the sectional i)rofile of the excavation. 
These polygonal frames are placed at more or less short inter- 
vals apart, and are braced together by short longitudinal struts 
lying close to the sides of the excavation, and running from 
one frame to the next, and also l)y longer longitudinal menil)?ts 
which extend over several frames. The polygonal system of 
strutting is i)eouliar to the Austrian method of tunneling, and 
is fully descril>ed in a succeeding chapter. One of its distinc- 
tive characteristics is that 
the poling-boards are in- 
serted ])arallel to tlie tunnel 
axis. Polygonal strutting 
is sfenerally held to te 
stroniifer than longitudinal 
strutting under unifonn 
loads, hut it is more liable 
to distortion when the 
loads are unsynunetrical. 
Strutting of Shafts. — Timnel shafts are strutted both to 
prevent the caving-in of the sides and to divide them into 




Fig. 26. — Shaft with Single Transverse 
Sliuttinff. 
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Fio. 27.— Rectangular Frame Strutting for Shafts. 



compartments. When the material penetrated is very compact, 
and caving is not likely, a single series of transverse struts, one 
above the other, running from the top to the bottom of the 
shaft, as shown by Fig. 26, is used to divide it into two com- 
partments. In softer material, where the sides of the shaft 
require support, Fig. 27 
shows a form of strutting 
commonly employed. It 
consists of vertical comer 
posts braced apaii; at inter- 
vals byfourhorizontal struts 
placed close to the walls of 
the shaft. The longer side 
struts are also braced apart 
at the center by a middle strut which divides the shaft into 
two compartments. A lagging of vertical plank is placed 
between the walls of the shaft and the horizontal side struts. 
In very loose soils the form of strutting shown by Fig. 28 is 
employed. This is practically the same construction as is 
shown by Fig. 27, with the addition of an interior polygonal 

horizontal bracing in each 
half of the shaft. Referring 
to Fig. 28, the timbers a, a, 
etc., are vertical and con- 
tinuous from the top to the 
bottom of the shaft; and 
the horizontal timbers, 6, 6, 
etc., are spaced at more or 

Fio. 28. — Reinforced Rectangular Frame Strut- -i t ' f 1 f^ 

ting for Shafts in Treacherous Materials. ^^^^ ClOSC intervals Verti- 

cally. Tlie lagging plank 
may be laid with spaces between them, or close together, or, 
in case of very loose material, with their edges overlapping. 
The manner of constructing the strutting is also governed by 
the stability of the soil. In firm soils it is possible to sink the 
shaft quite a depth without timbering, and the timbering can 
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be erected in sections of considerable length, which is always 
an advantage, but in loose soils the timbering has to follow 
closely the excavation. 

The solid wall shaft struttings which have been described 
are discontinued at the point where the shaft intersects the 
tunnel excavation; and from this point to the floor of the 
tunnel an open timbering is employed, whose only duty is to 
support the weight of the solid strutting above. This timber- 
ing is made in various forms, but the most common is a timber 
truss or arch construction which spans the tunnel section. 

ttuantity of Timber. — The quantity of timber employed in 
strutting a tunnel varies with the character of the material 
through which the tunnel is excavated : it is small for solid- 
rock tunnels, and large for soft-ground tunnels. In the Bel- 
gian method of excavation a smaller quantity of timber is 
used than in any of the other ordinary methods. For single- 
track tunnels excavated by this method there will be needed 
on an average about 3 to 3i cu. yds. of timber per lineal foot 
of tunnel. Practical experience shows that about four-fifths of 
the timber once used can be employed for the second time. 
In any of the methods in which the whole tunnel section is 
excavated at once, the average amount of timber required per 
lineal foot is about 8.7 cu. yds. Of this amount about two- 
tliirds can be used a second time. In the Italian method, in 
whicli the upper half and the lower half are excavated separately, 
about 5 cu. yds. of timber are required per lineal foot of tunnel, 
about one-half of which can be employed a second time. For 
quicksand tunnels the amount of timbering required per lineal 
foot varies from 3 to 5 cubic yds. Shaft strutting requires 
from 1 to 1^ cu. yds. of timber per lineal foot. 

Dimeniions of Timber. — The dimensions of the principal mem- 
bers composing the strutting of headings, full section, and 
shafts, are given in Table I. The planks used for lagging 
or the poling-boards are usually from 4 ins. to 6 ins. wide, 
with a length depending upon the method of strutting employed. 
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Showing Slsei of VarlouB Timbers Used In Stnitting TunneU Driven 
Throngli Different Hateri«ls. 



Headings : 

Cap-pieces and vertical etrau .... 

SilU 

Struts 

Distaace apart of tha frames in feet 
Strutting of tlie tunnel, longitudiaaJ strutting 

Crown bars 

Props verliCBl or inclined sapporting the r 

Sills 

Cap-pieces or saddles 

Strais to stiBea tbe structare .... 

Distance apart of the frames ^n feet) 
Polygonal strutting : 

Cap-pieces and contour p[eces .... 

Vertical struts on top 

Vertical struts below 

Intermediate sills 

Lower sills 

Raking props 

Distance apart of the frames (in teet) 
Shafts; 

Horizontal beams forming the frame . . 

Transverse beams 

Vertical struts between the frames . . . 

Struts to refintorce the frame .... 

Distance apart of the Btmttiug (in feet) . 



IRON STRUTTING. 
In 1862 Mr. Rziha employed old iron railway rails for 
atrntting the Naenesn tunnel, and his example was successfully 
followed in several tunnels built later where timber was scarce 
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and ezpenBive. The advantageB which iron strutting is claimed 
to possess over the more common wooden structure are : its 
greater strength ; the smaller amount of space which it takes 
up ; and the fact that it does not wear out, and may, therefore* 
be used over and over again. 

Inm Strutting in Headings. — In strutting the headings the 
cross frames have a crown bar consisting of a section of old 
railway rail carried either by wood or iron aide posts. When 

wooden side posts are used their 

upper ends have a dovetail mor- 
tise, and are bound with an iron 

band, as shown by Fig. 29. The 

base of the rail crown bar is set 

into the dovetail mortise and 

fastened by wedges. When iron 
Pio.2a._strut- ^'**^ I*®^ '"^ employed they p,„. ao.-Btnit«ng 

usually consist of sections of rail- ""** eniiroiy of 

way rails, and the crown bar is 

attached to them by fish-plate connections, as 
shown by Fig. 30. The iron cross frames are set up aa the 
beading advances, and carry the plank lagging or poling-boards, 
exactly in the same manner as the timlier cross fmmes previ- 
ously described. 

Full Section Iron Strutting. — The iron strutting devised by 
Mr. Kziha for full section work is shown by Fig. 31. Briefly 
described, it consists of voussoir-shaped cast-iron segments^ 
which are built up in arch form. Fig. 32 shows the construc- 
tion of one of the segments, all of which are alike, with the 
exception of the crown segment, which has a mortise and 
tenon joint which is kept open by filling the mortise with sand. 
The segments ai-e Iwilted together by means of suitable bolfc- 
holes in the vertical flanges, and when fully connected form an 
arch rib of cast iron. This arch rib. A, Fig. 31, carries a series 
of angle or T-iron fmmes bent into approximately voussoir 
shape, as shown at B, Fig. 31. Above these fmmes are inserted 
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tbe poling^boanU, ruonuig longitudinally, and spanning the 
distance between consecutive arch ribs. By remov'ing the bent 
iron frames t^e ca8t>4roa rib fonns a center upon which to con- 
struct tiie masonry. Fi- 
nally, to remove the cast- 
iron rib itself, the sand 
is drawn out of tiie mor- 
tise and tenon joint in 
the crown segment, which 
allows the jcunt to close, 
and loosen the segments 
80 that they are easily 
unbutted. 

The illustration. Fig. 
81, shows lon^tudinal 
poling-boards; more often 
longitudinal crown ban 
of railway rails span the space between connective arch rilfh. 
and support transverse polii^-boards. In building; the nias'inrA'. 
work is begun at the bottom on each side, the Ix-nt ir>fn fram«rH 
being removed one after another to give room for the maxonr}'. 
As each frame is removH, it is 
replaced with a Bort of f^mv yu:k- 
screw to Bujyff'irt tJie fWinir-lf^Hs 
until the nias'niri- is suflTiciiiritlv 
completed tw allow Oi'-'n reniovaL 
The interior bracing of ibe arch 
rib shown at 1 1 and I h connists 
of railway rail* carricl by brack- 
ets cast on Ui tlje segments, A 
(dmilar bracii^ of nils connects the successive arch ribs. The$e 
lines of bisni^ aerve to canr the scaffolding upon which the 
masons work in h niMing the lining. 

bv Iftill *™«««-g — In B'lf t^round shaft work, the use of 
■o inHi stnittii^, consisting of eonitecutive cast-4rDn rings, haa 
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soinetimes been employed to advantage. Fig. 33 shows the 
constructioD of one of these rings, which, it will be seen, is com- 
posed of four segments connected to each other by means of 
bolted flanges. The holes shown in the circumferential web of 
the ring ai'e to allow for the seepage from the earth side walls. 
The method of placing this 
cylindrical strutting is to 
start with a ring having a 
cutting-edge. By means 
of excavation inside the 
ring, and by ramming, 
the ring is sunk into the 
ground a distance equal to 
its height. Another ring 
is then fastened by special hooks on top of the first one, and 
the sinking continued until the second ring is down flush with 
the surface. A third ring is then added, and so on until the 
entire shaft is excavated and strutted. As in timber shaft 
strutting, the solid iron ring strutting is carried down only to 
the top of the tunnel section, and below this point there is an 
open timber or iron supporting framework. 
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ClIAI'TKK VI. 
METHODS OF HAULING IN TUNNELS. 



The transportation from one point to another witliin the j 
tunnel and its Hhaftu of any inateriiil, whether it is excavated 
spoil or constnietion material, is delined as hauling. In all ' 
engineering construction, the tTHiisportation of excavated < 
materials, and materials fur constiuntion, conatitutes a veiy 
important part of the expense of tlie work; hut hauling in 
tunnels wlieru the room is very limited, and where work is 
constantly in progress over and at the sides of tlie track, ia a 
particularly expensive process. HauiiJig in tunnels may be J 
done either by way of the entrances, or by way of the shafts, I 
or by way of Imtb the entrances and shafts. 

Hauling by Way of Entrances. — When the hauling is done 
by the way of tlie entrances, tlie nmterials to he hauled are I 
taken directly from tlie pijiiit 
of construction to tlie en- 
trances, or in tlie opposite! di- 
rection, by means of speciitl 
cars of different patterns. Fi>r 

, general pnrposes, thcwe dilTcr- 
ent patterns of cars may !ie 
grouped into three classes. — 
platform-cars, dump-cars, and 
liox-cars. Representative ex- p,„_ 3,__ pi„,f„rm rur for Timnei w^rk 

. amples of tliese several classes 
of cars are shown in Figs. 34 to 37 • inclusive, but it will be 
readily understood that there are many other forms. 

Briefly descril)ed, platform-care (Fig. 34) consist of a 

■ Bi-|.[inluce.l fiom r.Uloguo of Ariliur Koppel, [ 
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wotxieu platform mounted on tracks, and lliey are usually en 
ployed for the transportation of timber, ties, etc. Dump-coi 
are used in greater numbere in tunnel work than any otl: 
form. Fig. 35 shows a dump-car of metal construction, i 

Fig. 36 one constructed with a mela 
under-frame i.nd wooden box. Thei 
cars are made to run on narroW'^i)| 
tracks, and usually ]>ave a capacity ( 
about one to one and one-half cufai 
yajds. Box-cars are more extensived 
employed in Europe for tunnel wo4 
pia. 3E.-inm Diiin[kC>rrnr than in America. Fig. 37 shows 1 

Tunnel Work. . , t^ , . 

typical burojieaii box-car for tiu 
work. It 18 made either to run on narrow-gauge or standard- 
gauge tracks. 

It ia usually desirable in tunnel work to employ c 
different forms for different parts of the work. In 
tunnels it is a common practice to use narrow-gauge < 
small size in the headings, and 
larger, broiul-gauge cars for the 
enlargement of the profile. 
Where narrow-gauge ears are 
employed for all pnrposea, it will 
also be found more convenient 
to use platform-cars for handling 
the construction material, and 
dump-car» for removing the spoil. 
The extent to which it ia dewir- 

ahle to use cars nf different forms Tia. ae.-woaiBn nnmiKCar torT 
will depend upon the character 

and conditions of the work, and particularly upon liow far i' 
possible to install the permanent track. 

As a general rule, it is considered preferable to lay 1 
|)ernianent tracks at once, and do all the hauling upon then) 
sn that as soon as tht> tnnnel is completed, trains may i 





through without deiay. Tf> whiit extent this may lie done, or ] 
whetlier il i^aii l>e done lit all or not, depends upon tlie inelluMi | 
of excavation and other local conditions. In soft-giinind i 
tunnels excavated by tlie English or Austrian uiethodti, ■, 
it is quite possible to lay the permanent tracks ut firat. since 

I the whole section is exciivated at once, and the excavation i 
kept but a little ahead of tlie completed tunnel. In rock 
tunnels, where the heading is driven far ahead of the coin- 
pleteil section, it is, of course, impossible to keep Uie [perma- 
nent track close to the advance work, and narrow-gauge tracks 
must be laid in the heading. The same thing is true in eoft- 
ground tunnels driven by successive headings and drifts. Iji 
these cases, therefore, 
ere narrow-giiuge 

; tracks have to be used 

I for some portdons of 

I the work anyway, tlie 

I question comes up 

I whetherit is preferable 
use temporary 
narrow-gauge tracks tliroughout, or to lay the pei-manent track 
as fur ahead as possible, and then extend narrow-gauge tracks 
to the advance excavation. In the latter case it will, of course, 
be necessary to tnns-ship each load from the narrow-gauge to 

t-tbo Btandard-gauge cars, or vice verm, which means extra cost 

I and tiTiubie. To avoid this, tlie method is sometimes adopted 
of laying a thini rail between tlie standard-gauge rails, bo that 
either standard- or narrow-gauge cars may be transported over 
the line. Whatever fonn the local conditions may require the 
Bystem of construction tracks to assume, it may Iwi set down as 

> a general rule that the peniianent tracks should be kept as far 
advauced as possible, and temporary tracks employed only 

1 where the pennanent tracks are impracticable. 

The motive power employed for hauling in tunnels may be 

I furnished by animals or by mechanicnl motors. Animal power 
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is generallj employed in diort tunnels and in the advance 
headings and galleries. In long tunnels, or where the exca* 
vated material has to be transported some distance away from 
the tunnel, mechanical power is preferable, for obvious reasons. 
The motors most used are small steam locomotives, special 
compressed-air locomotives, and electric motors. Compressed 
air and electric locomotives are built in various forms, and are 
particularly well adapted for tunnel work because of their 
small dimensions, and freedom from smoke and heat. 

TTftfiiing by Way of Shafts. — When the excavated material 
and materials of construction are handled through shafts, the 
operation of hauling may be divided into three processes : 
the transportation of the materials along the floor of the 
tunnel, the hoisting of them through the shaft, and the sur- 
face transportation from and to the mouth of the shaft These 
three operations should be arranged to work in harmony with 
each other, so as to avoid waste of time and unnecessary han- 
dling of the materials. An endeavor should be made to avoid,, 
if possible, breaking or trans-shipping the load from the time 
it starts at the heading until it is dumped at the spoil bank. 
This can be accomplished in two ways. One way is to hoist 
tfie boxes of the cars from their trucks at the bottom of the 
shaft, and place them on similar trucks mnning on the surface 
tracks. The other way is to run the loaded cars on to the ele- 
vator platform at the bottom, hoist them, and then run tliem 
on to the surface tracks. If the first method is employed, the 
car box is usually made of metal, and is provided at its top 
edpfcs with hooks or ears to which to attach the hoisting cables. 
When the second method is used, the elevator platform has 
tracks laid on it which connect with the tracks on the tunnel 
floor, and also with those on the surface. 

Hoisting Machinery. — The machines most commonly em- 
ployed for hoisting purposes in tunnel shafts are steam hoisting 
enpines, horse gins, and windlasses operated by hand. Wind- 
lasses and horse gins are rather cru<le machines for hoisting- 
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loads, and are used only in special circumstances, where the 
shaft is of small depth, when the amount of material to be 
hoisted is small, or where for any i^eason the use of hoisting 
engines is precluded. The steam hoisting engine is the stan- 
dard machine for the rapid lifting of heavy vertical loads. 
Recently oil engines and electric hoists have also come to be 
used to some extent, and under certain conditions these ma- 
chines possess notable advantages. 

The construction of hand windlasses is familiar to every one. 
In tunnel work this device is located directly over the shaft, 
with its axis a little more than half a man's height, so that tlie 
crank handle does not rise above the shoulder line. To develop 
its greatest eflSciency the hoLsting rope is passed around the 
windlass drum so that the two ends hang down the shaft, and 
as one end descends the other ascends. A skip, or bucket, is 
attached to each of the rope ends ; and by loading the descend- 
ing skip with construction materials and the ascending skip 
with spoil, the two skip loads tend to balance each other, thus 
increasing the capacity of the windlass, and decreasing the 
manual labor required to operate it. Skips varying from 0.3 
cu. yd. to 0.5 cu. yd. are used. The horse gin consists of a 
vertical cylinder or drum provided with radial arms to which 
the horses are hitched, which revolve the cylinder by walking 
around it in a circle. The hoisting rope is rove around the 
drum so that the two ends extend down the shaft with skips 
attached, as described in speaking of the hand windlass. The 
power of the horse gin is, of course, much greater than that of a 
windlass operated by hand, skips of 1 cu. yd. capacity being 
commonly used. Horse gins are no longer economical hoisting 
machines, according to one prominent authority, when V 
(H-f-20) > 5000, where V equals the volume of material to 
be hoisted, and H equals the height of the hoist, the weight of 
the excavated material being 2100 lbs. per cu. yd. As a gen- 
eral rule, however, it is assumed that it is not economical ta 
employ horse gins with a depth of shaft exceeding 150 ft. 
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As already stated, the most efficient and most commonly 
used device for hoisting at tunnel shafts is the steam hoisting 
engine. There are numerous builders of hoisting engines, each 
of which manufactures several patterns and sizes of engines. 
In each case, however, the apparatus consists of a boiler supply- 
ing steam to a horizontal engine which operates one or more 
rope drums. The engines are always reversible. They il*y 
be employed to hoist the skips directly, or to operate elevators 
upon which the skips or cars are loaded. In either case the 
hoisting ropes pass from the engine drum to and around ver- 
tical sheaves situated directly over the shaft so as to secure the 
necessary vertical travel of the ropes down the shaft. Where 
the shaft is divided into two compartments, each having an ele- 
vator or hoist, double-drum engines are employed, one driun 
being used for the operations in one compartment, and the other 
for the operations in the other compartment. Where the work 
is to be of considerable duration, or when it is done in cold 
weather, more or less elaborate shelters or engine houses are 
built to cover and protect the machinery. 

Choice between the method of hoisting the skips directly, 
and the method of using elevators, depends upon the extent and 
character of the work. Where large quantities of material are 
to be hoisted rapidly, it is generally considered preferable to 
employ elevators instead of hoisting the skips directly. In 
direct hoisting at high speed, oscillations are likely to be pro- 
duced which may dash the skips against the sides of the shaft 
and cause accidents. The loads which can be carried in single 
skips are also smaller than those possible where elevators are 
used ; and this, combined with the slower hoisting speed required, 
reduces the capacity of this method, as compared with the use 
of elevators. Where elevators are employed, however, the plant 
required is much more extensive and costly ; it comprising not 
only the elevator cars with their safety devices, etc., but the 
construction of a guiding framework for these cars in the tun- 
nel shaft. For these various reasons the elevator becomes the 
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prefurable hoisting device where the quantity of material to be 
handled is large, where the shafts are deep, and where the work 
will extend over a long period of time ; but when the contrary 
conditions are the ease, direct hoisting of the skips is generally 
tlie cheaper. The engineer has to integrate the various factors 
in each individual case, and 
letennine which method will 
IBt fuitill his purpose, which 
j to handle the mateiiid at 
least coat within the 
pren time and conditions. 
The construction of ele- 
lon) for tunnel work is 
nple. The eievator car 
insiHts usually of an o|)en 
framework Itnx of tiiiil)ei-iind 
irrm. having a plunk Door on 
which car tracks are laid, 
and its roof arranged for 
connecting thfl hoisting cable 
•). Rigid construo- 
t is necessary to resist tlie 
isting strains. The ^ides 
\ tlie car are uHuidly de- 
igned to alide agniiiMt tim- 
irguides on tlie shaft walls. 

uie form of siifety device, " 

' which tliere are several kinds, should be employed to pre- 

t the fall of the elevator, in case the hoisting rope breaks, 

f some mishap occurs to the hointing machinery, which en- 

^ra the fidi of the car. Speaking tubes and electric-bell 

should also lie provided to secure comniunicatiou be- 

ten the tnp and liottom of tlie shaft. 

icaI tmia lb* Mtal-i|tua lit tli» Ledgerwoo*! Mauutsotutiiig Coni|iHBy. Kow 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TYPES OF CENTERS AND MOLDS EMPLOYED 
IN CONSTRUCTING TUNNEL LININGS 

OF MASONRY. 



The masonry lining of a tunnel may be desciibea as con- 
sisting of two or more segments of circular arches combined 
so as to form a continuous solid ring of masonry. To direct 
the operations of the masons in constructing this masonry 
ring, templates or patterns are provided which show the exact 
dimensions and form of the sectional profile which it is de- 
sired to secure. These patterns or templates will vary in 
number and construction with the form of lining and the 
method of excavation adopted. Where the excavation is fully 
lined on all four sides, the masonry work is usually divided 
into three parts, — the invert or floor masonry, the side-wall 
masonry, and the roof-arch masonry. At least one separate 
pattern has to be employed in constructing each of these parts 
of the lining; and they are known respectively as ground 
molds, leading frames, and arch centers, or simply centers. In 
the following paragraphs the form and construction usually 
employed for each of these three kinds of patterns is de- 
scribed. 

Ground Holds. — Ground molds are employed in building the 
tunnel invert. They are generally constructed of 8-inch plank 
cut exactly to the form and dimensions of the invert masonr}' 
as shown in P'ig. 39. To permit of convenience of handling in 
a restricted space, they are generally made in two parts, which 
are joined at the middle by means of iron fish-plates and bolts. 
Either one or two ground molds may l)e employed. Where two 
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molds are used they are set up a short distance apart, and cords 
are stretched from one to the other parallel to the axis of the 
tunnel, by which the masons are guided in their work. Ex- 
treme care has to be taken in 
setting the molds to ensui'e that 
they are fixed at the proper 
g^de, and are in a plane normal fio. 89.— Ground mom for constructing 

, ^, . #xi^ 1 1171 Tunnel Invert Masonry. 

to the axis of the tunnel. Where 

only one ground mold is employed, the finished masonry is 
depended upon to supply the place of the second mold, cords 
being stretched from it to the single mold placed the requisite 
distance ahead. The leveling and centering of the molds is ac- 
complished by means of transit and level. 

Two modifications of the form of ground mold shown by 
Fig. 39 are employed. The first modification is peculiar to 

the English method of 
excavation, and consists 
in combining the ground 
mold with the leading 
frame for the lower part 
of the side walls, as 
shown by Fig. 40. The 
second modification is 

Fio. 40.- Combined Qroimd Mold and Leading Frame pn^^J^ypd whprP tlip two 
for Invert and Side WaU Masonry. empioyeu wnerc Uie tWO 

halves or sides of the 
invert are built separately, and it consists simply in using one- 
half of the mold shown by Fig. 39. When the last method of 
constructing the invert masonry is resorted to, extreme care has 
to be observed in setting the half-mold in order to avoid error. 

Leading Frames. — As already stated, leading frames are the 
patterns, or molds, used in building the side walls of the lining. 
Like the ground mold they are usually built of plank ; one 
side being cut to the curve of tiie profile, and the other being 
made parallel to the vertical axis of the tunnel section. The 
vertical side usually has some arrangement by which a plumb 
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bob can be attached, a^ shown by Fig. 41, to guide the work- 
men in erecting the frame. The combined leading frame and 
ground mold shown in Fig. 40 has already been described. 

The use of this frame is possible only where the 
masonry is begun at the invert and carried up on 
each side at the same time. This mode of con- 
struction is peculiar to the English method of 
tunneling ; in all other methods the form of sep- 
arate ground frame shown by Fig. 41 is employed* 
FiQ. «.— Lead- 'pj^^ ofround frames are lined in and leveled up by 

Ing Frame for ° tr j 

coDBtructing transit and level ; and, as in setting the ground 

Side Wall Ma- j. - v j. i i. 

^nry, frames, care must be taken to secure accuracy in 

both direction and elevation. 

Arch Centers. — The template or form upon which the roof 
arch is built is called a center. Unlike the ground molds and 
leading frames, the arch centers have to support the weight of 
the masonry and the roof pressures during the construction of 
the lining, and they, therefore, require to be made strong. 
Owing to the fact that the pi-essures are indeterminate, it i» 
impossible to design a rational center, and resort is had to those 
constructions which past experience has shown to work satis- 
factorily under similar conditions. In a geneml way it can 
always be assumed that the construction should be as simple 
as possible, that the center should be so designed that it can 
be set up and removed with the least possible labor, and that 
the different pieces of the framework and lagging should be as 
short as possible, for convenience in handling. 

Tunnel centers are usually composed of two parts, — a mold 
or curved surface upon which the masonry i-ests, and a frame- 
work which supports the mold. The curved surface or mold 
consists of a lagging of narrow boards running parallel to the 
tunnel axis, which rests upon the arched top members of two 
or more consecutive supporting frames. The supporting frame 
is built in the form of a truss, and must be made strong enough 
to ^^^thstand the heavy superimposed loads, consisting of the 
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arch masoDiy during construction, and of the roof pressures 
which are transferred to the center when the strutting is 
removed to allow the masonry to be placed. The framework 
of the center is supported either by posts resting upon the floor 
of the excavation, or upon the invert masonry when this is 
built first, as in the English and Austiian methods, or it may 
be supported directly upon the ground where the arch masonry 
is built first, as in the Belgian method of tunneling. 

In describing the various methods of tunneling in succeed- 
ing chapters, the center construction and methoil of supporting 
the center peculiar to each ^vill be fully explained, and only a 
few general remarks are necessary here. Centers may he classi- 
fied according to their construction and comix)sition into plank 
centers, truss centers, and iron centers. 

One of the most common forms of plank centers is shown 
by Fig. 42. It consists of two 
half-polygons whose sides consist 
of 15 in. X 4 ft. planks having 
radial end-joints. These two half, 
polygons are laid one u})on the 
other so that they break joints, as 

shown by the figure, and the ex- Fio. 42.- Plank center for Constmct- 
^^ ^ ing the Utx.f Anil. 

trados of the frame is cut to the 

true curve of the roof arch. Tlie planks conniionly used for 
making these centers are 4 ins. thick, makinof the total thick- 
ness of the center 8 ins. Plank centers of the construc^tion 
descril)ed are suitable only for work where the pressures to be 
resisted are small, as in tunnels through a fairly firm rock, al- 
though there have been instances of their successful use in soft- 
ground tunnels. 

Where heavy loads have to l)e earned, trussed centers are 
generally employed, the trusses Innns: composed of heavy square 
beams with scarfed and tenoned joints, reinforced by iron plates. 
Different forms of trusses are oin]iloyod in (\'ich of tlio differ- 
ent methods of tunneling, and each of these is described in sue- 
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Fio. 43. — Trnssel Center 
for Constructing the 
Boof Arch. 



ceeding chapters ; but they are generally either of the king-poBt 
or queen-post type, or so memodification of them. The king- 
post truss may be used alone, with or with- 
out the tie-beam, as shown by Fig. 48 ; but 
generally a queen-post truss is made to 
form the base of support for a smaller king 
post truss mounted on its top. This arrange- 
ment gives a trapezoidal form to the center, 
which approaches closely to the arch pro- 
file. Owing to the character of the pres- 
sures transmitted to the center, the usual 
tension members can be made very light. 

The combined center and strutting system devised by Mr. 
Rziha has already been described in a previous chapter. In 
recent European tunnel work quite extensive use has also been 
made of iron centers consisting of several segments of curved 
I-beams, connected by fish-plate joints so as to form a semi- 
circular arch rib. The ends or feet of these I-beam ribs have 
bearing-plates or shoes made by riveting angles to the I-beams. 
Centers constructed in a similar manner, but made of sections 
of old railway rail, were used in carrjing out the tunnel work 
on the Rhine River Railroad in Germany. The advantages 
claimed for iron centers are that they take up less room, and 
that they can l)e used over and over again. 

Setting Up Centers. — According to the method of excava- 
tion followed in building the tunnel, the centers for building 
the roof arch may have to be supported by posts resting on the 
tunnel floor ; or where the arch is built first, as in the Belgian 
and Italian methods, they may be carried on blocking resting 
on the unexcavated earth below. Whichever method is em- 
ployed, an unyielding support is essential, and care must be 
taken that the centers are erected and maintained in a plane 
normal to the tunnel axis. To prevent deflection and twisting, 
the consecutive centers are usually braced together by longi- 
tudinal struts or by braces running to the adjacent strutting. 
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Only skilled and experienced workmen should be employed in 
erecting the centers ; and they should work under the immedi- 
ate direction of the engineer, who must establish the axis and 
level of each center by transit and level. 

Lagging. — By the lagging is meant the covering of narrow 
longitudinal boards resting upon the upper curved chords of the 
centers, and spanning the opening between consecutive centers. 
This lagging forms the curved surface or mold upon which the 
arch masonry is laid. When the roof arch is of ashlar masonry 
the strips of lagging are seldom placed nearer together than 
the joints of the consecutive ring stones, but in brick arches 
they are laid close together. Besides the weight of the arch 
masonry, the lagging timbers support the short props which 
keep the poling-boards in place after the strutting is removed 
and until the arch masonry is completed. 

Striking the Centers. — The centers are usually brought to 
the proper elevation by means of wooden wedges inserted be- 
tween the sill of the center and its support, or between the 
bottom of the posts carrying the center and the tunnel floor. 
These wedges are usually made of hard wood, and ai'e about 
6 ins. wide by 4 ins. thick by 18 ins. long. To strike the center 
after the arch masonry is completed, these wedges are with- 
drawn, thus allowing the center to fall clear of the masonry. 
Usually the center is not removed immediately after striking, 
so that if the arch masonry fails the ruins will remain upon the 
center. The method of striking the iron center devised by Mr. 
Rziha has been described in the previous chapter on strutting. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



METHODS OF LINING TUNNELS, 



Tunnels in soft soils and in loose rock, and rock liable to 
disintegration, are always provided with a lining to hold the 
walls and rcx)f in place. This lining may cover the entire 
sectional profile of the tunnel, or only a part of it, and it may 
be constructed of timber, iron, iron and masonry, or, more 
commonly, of masonry alone. 

Timber Lining. — Timber is seldom employed in lining 
tunnels except as a temporary expedient, and is replaced by 
masonry as soon as circumstances will permit. In the first 
construction of many American railways, the ' necessity for 
extreme economy in construction, and of getting the line open 
for traflic as soon as {xissible, caused the engineers to line 
many tunnels with tinil>er, which was plentiful and cheap. 
Except for their small cost and the ease and rapidity with 
which they can be constructed, however, these timber linings 
possess few advantac^es. It is- only the matter of a few years 
when the decay of the tinil)er makes it necessary to rebuild 
them, and there is always the serious danger of fire. In 
sevend instances tinilH»r-lined tunnels in America have been 
burned out, causinor serious delays in traffic, and necessitating 
complete reconstruction. Usually this reconstruction has con- 
sist(j(l in substitutin^if masonry in place of the original timber 
linint^^ In a succeeding chapter a description will be given of 
some of the nictliods employed in rci)lacing timber tunnel 
lininors with masonry. Various forms of timber lining are 
employed, of wliich Fii^. 44 and the illustrations in the chapter 
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I discussing the metliods of reliniug timber-lined tunnels with 
masonry are typical examples. 

Iron lining. — The use of iron lining for tunnels was inti'o- 
(luced lirst on a lui^e scale by Mr. Peter William Barlow in 
1869, for the second tuniiel under the liiver Thames at 
London, England, and it has greatly extended since that time. 
The lining of the second Thames tunnel consisted of cylindrical 
cast-iron rings 8 fL in diameter, the abutting edges of the 
successive rings being flanged utid provided wttli holes for 
bolt fastenings. Each ring was made up uf four segnieuts* 
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three of which were longer than quadrants, and one much ' 
smaller forming the " key-stone " or closing piece. These 
segments were connected to each other by flanges and bolts. 
To make the jomts tight, strips of pine or cement and hemp 
yam were inserted between tlie flanges. Since the construc- 
■tion of the second Thames tunnel, iron lining has been em- 
fdoyed for a great many submarine tunnels in England, 
Continental Europe, and America, some of them having a 
section over 28 ft. in diameter. Where circular iron lining is 
employed, the bott<»m part of tlie section is leveled up with 
concrete or brick masonry to carry tlie tracks, and the whole 
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interior of the ring is covered with a cement plaster lining* 
deep enough thoroughly to embed the interior joint flanges. 
In the succeeding chapter describing the methods of driving 
tunnels by shields several forms of iron tunnel lining are fully 
described. 

Iron and Hasonry Lining. — During recent years a form of 
combined masonry and iron lining has been extensively em- 
ployed in constructing city underground railways in both 
Europe and America. Generally this form of lining is built 
with a rectangular section. Two types of construction are 
employed. In the first, masonry side walls carry a flat roof 
of girders and beams, which carry a trough flooring filled with 
-concrete, or between which are sprung concrete or brick arches. 
Sometimes the roof framing consists of a series of parallel 
I-beams laid transversely across the tunnel, and in other eases 
transverse plate girders carry longitudinal I-beams. In the 
second type of construction the roof girders are supported by 
columns embedded in the side walls. Where the tunnel pro- 
vides for two or four tracks, intermediate column supports are 
in some cases introduced between the side columns. In this 
construction the roofing consists of concrete filled troughs or of 
concrete or brick arches, as in the construction first described. 
Examples of combined masonry and iron tunnel lining are 
illustrated in the succeeding chapter on tunneling under city 
streets. 

Hasonry Lining. — The form of tunnel lining most commonly 
employed is brick or stone masonry. Concrete masonry lining 
has been employed in several tunnels built in recent years. The 
masonry lining may inclose the whole section or only a part of 
it. The floor or invert is the part most commonly omitted; 
but sometimes also the side walls and invert are both omitted, 
and the lining is confined simply to an arch supporting the 
roof. The roof arch, the side walls, and the invert compose 
the tunnel lining; and all three may consist of stone or brick 
alone, or stone side walls may be employed with brick invert 
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and roof arch. Rubble-stone masonry is usually employed, 
except at the entrances, where the masonry is exposed to view. 
Here ashlar masonry is usually used. The stone selected for 
tunnel lining should be of a durable quality which weathers 
welL Where bricks are used they should be of good qual- 
ity. Owing to the comparative ease with which brick arches 
can be built, they are generally used to form the roof arch, even 
where the side walk are of stone masonry. Masonry lining 
may be built in the form of a series of separate rings, or in the 
form of a continuous structure extending from one end of the 
tunnel to the other. The latter method of construction pro- 
duces a stronger structure ; but in case of failure by crush- 
ing, the damage done is likely to be more widespread than 
where separate rings are employed, one or two of which 
may fail without injury to the others adjacent to them. The 
construction is also somewhat simpler whei*e separate rings are 
employed, since no provision has to l)e made for bonding the 
whole lining into a continuous structure. Where a series of 
separate rings is employed, the length of each ring runs from 
5 ft. up to 20 ft., it depending upon the character of the 
material penetrated, and the method of construction employed. 
For the purpose of detailed discussion the construction of 
masonry lining may be divided into fonr parts, — the side-wall 
foundations, the side walls themselves, the roof arch, and the 
invert. 

Foundations. — In tunnels through rock of a hard and dur- 
able character the foundations for the side walls are usually 
laid directly on the rock. In loose rock, or rock liable to dis- 
integration, this method of construction is not generally a safe 
one, and the foundation excavation should l)e sunk to a depth 
at which the atmospheric influences cannot affect the founda- 
tion bed. In either case the foundation masonry is made 
thicker than that of the side walls proper, so as to distribute 
the pressure over a greater area, and to afford more room for 
adjusting the side-wall masonry to the proper profile. In 
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yielding soils a special foundation bed has to be prepared for 
the foundation masonry. In some instances it is found suffi- 
cient to lay a course of planks upon which the masoniy is con- 
structed, but a more solid construction is usually preferred. 
This is obtained by placing a concrete footing from 1 ft. to 2 
ft. deep all along the bottom of the foundation trench, or in 
some cases by sinking wells at intervals along the trench and 
filling them with concrete, so as to form a series of supporting 
pillars. 

The form given to the foundation courses and lower 

portions of the side walls varies. Where 
a large bearing area is required, the back 
of the wall is carried up vertically as 
shown by the line ABy Fig. 45, otherwise 
the rear face of the wall follows the line of 
excavation A G, For similar reasons the front 
face of the wall may be made vertical, as at 
^ ^ ,, ~^ FG, or inclined, as at FH. The Une FE 

Fio. 4r>. — Diagram ^ ' ' 

Showing ForiiiH indicates the shelf construction designed 

waTFmimiHnon!!! ^ supjK)rt the fcct of the posts used to 

carry the arch centers during the construc- 
tion of the rfx)f an*h. 

Side Walls. — The ccmstruction of the side walls above the 
foundation coui'ses is carried out as any similar piece of 
masonry elsewhere would be built. To direct the work and 
insure that the iimer faces of the walls follow accurately the 
curve of the chosen profile, leading frames previously described 
are employed. 

Roof Arch. — For the construction of the roof arch, the 
centers previously described are employed. Beginning at the 
edges of the center on each side, the masonry is carried up a 
coui*se at a time, care l)eing taken to have it progress at the 
same rate on both sides, so that the load brought onto the 
centering is symmetrical. As soon as the centers are erected, 
the roof strutting is removed, and replaced by short props 
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which rest on the higging of the centers and support the poling- 
boards. These props ai'e I'emoved in succession as the arch 
masonry rises along the curve of the center, and the space 
between the top of the ai*ch masonry and the ceiling of the 
•excavation is filled with small stones packed closely. The key- 
:8tone section of tlie arch is built last, by inserting the stones or 
bricks from the front edge of the arch ring, there being no 
room to set them in from the top, as is the practice in ordinary 
open-arch construction. The keying of the ai-ch is an espe- 
cially difficult operation, and only experienced men skilled in the 
work should be employed to perform it. The task becomes 
one of unusual difficulty when it becomes necessary to join the 
arches coming from opposite directions. 

Invert — In all but one or two methods of tunneling, the 
invert is the last portion of the lining to be built. In the 
English method of tunneling, the invert is the first portion of 
the lining to be built, and the same practice is sometimes neces- 
sary in soft soils where there is danger of the bottoms of the 
«ide walls being squeezed together by the hiteral pi-essures 
unless the invert masonry is in place to hold them apart. The 
^ound molds previously described ai'e employed to direct the 
construction of the invert masonry. 

General OlMervationB. — In describing tiie construction of the 
roof arch, mention was made of the stone filling employed 
between the back of the masonry ring and the ceiling of the 
excavation. The spaces l)ehiiul the side walls are filled in a 
similar manner. The object of this stone filling, which should 
be closely packed, is to distribute the vertical and lateral press- 
ures in the walls of the excavation uniformly over the lining 
masonry. As the masonrv' work progresses, the strutting 
■employed previously to 8up])ort the walls of the excavation has 
to be removed. This work requires cni-e to prevent accident, 
and should be placed in charge of experienced mechanics who 
are familiar with its construction, and can remove it with the 
least damage to the timbei-s, so that they may be used again, 
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and without endangering the fall of the roof or the caving of 
the sides by i-emoving too great a portion of the timbers at one 
time. 

ThiokneM of Lining Masonry. — It is obvious^ of course, that 
the masonry lining must be thick enough to support the press- 
ure of the earth which it sustains ; but, as it is impossible to 
estimate these pressures at all accurately, it is difficult to say 
definitely just what thickness is required in any individual case. 
Kankine gives the following fomiulas for determining the 
depths of keystone required in diflfei-ent soils : 
For finn soils, 



/ 7^ 

rf = V 0.12-, 

▼ s 



and for soft soils. 



rf = Y 0.48-, 



where d = the depth of the crown in feet, r = the rise of the 
arch in feet, and « = the span of the arch in feet. Other 
writers, among them Professor Curioni, attempt to give rational 
methods for calculating the tliickness of tunnel lining ; but they 
are all oi)en to objection because of the amount of hypothesis 
required concerning pressures which aie of necessity indetenni- 
nate. Therefore, U) avoid tedious and uncertjiin calculations, 
the engineer adopts dimensions which experience has proven to 
be ample under similar conditions in the past. Thus we have 
all gnidations in tliickness, from hard-rock tunnels requiring 
no lining, and tunnels through rocks which simply require a 
thin shell to protect them from the atmosphere, to soft^round 
tunnels where a masoniy lining 3 ft. or more in thickness is 
employed. Table II. shows the thickness of masonry lining 
used in tunnels through soft soils of various kinds. 

The thickness of the masonry lining is seldom uniform at 
all points, as is indicated by Table II. Figs. 46 and 47 show 
common methods of varying the thickness of lining at different 
points, and are self-explanatory. 
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Side Tumels. — Whea tunnels are excavated by shafts located 
Bt cme side of the center line, short side tunnels or galleries aro 
built to connect tbe bottoms of the shafts with the tunnel 
proper. These side tunnels are usually from 30. ft to 40 ft. 
long, and are generally made from 12 ft to 14 ft. high, and 
about 10 ft. wide. The excavation, strutting, and lining of 
these side tunnels are carried on exactly as &ey are in the 
main tunnel, with such exceptions as these short lengths 
make possible. Table III. gives the thickness of lining used 
for side tunnels, the %ure8 being taken from European 
practice. 




CulTerti. — The purpose of culverts in tunnels is to collect 
the water whicli seeps into the tunnel from the walls and shafts. 
The culvert is usually located along the center line of the 
tunnel at the bottom. In soft-ground tunnels it is built of 
masonry, and forms a part of the invert, hut in rock tunnels it^ 
is the common practice to cut a channel in the rock floor of the 
excavation. Both box and arch sections are employed for 
culverts. The dimensions of the section vary, of course, with 
the amount of water which has to lie carried away. The fol- 
lowing are the dimensions commonly employed : 



KUIB OF CHLVEBT. 


h™.,„ 


"KSi." 


isF^. 


THICKMBiW 

or Covntixa 

m FucT. 


Box culvert .... 
Aicb culvert .... 


1 to 1.5 
1 to 1.5 


Itol 5 
ltol.5 


0.8 to 1.2 
o.e to 1.2 


0.8 
0.4 



It should be understood tiiat the dimensions given in the 
table are those for ordinary conditions of leak^e ; wheiQ larger 
quantities of water are met with, the size of the culverts has, 
of course, to be enlarged. To permit the mater to enter the 
culvert, openings are provided at intervals along its side ; and 
these openings are usually provide<l with screens of loose stones 
which check the current, and cause the suspended material to 




Fio. W. — Refuge Nl«h« In St. OothiiTdTiuintl. 



'be deposited before it enters the culvert. In cases where 
springs are encountered in excavating the tunnel, it is necessary 
to make special provisions for confining their outflow and con- 
ducting it to the culvert. In all caRes tlie culverts should be 
provided with catch basins at intervals of from 150 ft. to 300 
ft., in which such suspended matter as enters the culverts is 
deposited, and removed throu^ covered ojienings over each 
basin. At the ends of the tunnel the culvert is usually divided 
into two branches, one running to the drain on each side of the 
track. 

ViohM. — In short tunnels niches are employed simply as 
places of refuge for trackmen and others during the passing of 
trains, and are of small size. In long tunnels they are made 
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lai^r, auti are also einployeil a» ptntts fm storing »mitll tools 
aiid supplies eniployi^d iu the timiiiteiiaucu ot the tmiuel. 
Kiches lire simply niched reoest>es built iiitu the ;jides ul the 
tunnel, and lined with luasoury; Fig. 48 shows this cuiiiitruo 
lion quite clearly. Suuiil refuge iiiihes are usmdly Ijuilt from 
6 ft. to 9 ft. high, from 3 ft. to ti ft. wide, jind fiiiiii 
to 3 ft. deep. Large niches designed for sttiniig UjoIk 
HUppIies lire niatle from 10 ft. to 12 ft. high, fnnu « ft u> 10 ffej 
wide, and from 18 ft to 1^4 fc deep, and &ie provided witli 




I doors. Refuge niohea are usually spaced from 60 ft. to 100 ft. 
apart, while the larger storage niches may Iw located as far as 
80O0 ft, apait. TJie iiiclie construction shown by Fig. 47 is 
tJmt employed on the St. Gothaiil tunnel. 
Entranoet, — The entrances, nr portals, of tunnels usuallyj 
consist of mure or less elalmrate masonry structures, depending^ ■ 
Upon the nature of the material {penetrated. In soft-ground 
tnnneia extensive wing walls are often required to support tlie 
zziz "' 
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through rock, only a masonry portal is required, to give a finish 
to the work. Often the engineer indulges himself in an elabo- 
rate architectural design for the portal masonry. There is 
danger of carrying such designs too far for good taste unless 
care is employed ; and on tliis matter the writer can do no better 
than to quote the remarks of the late Mr. Frederick W. Simms 
in his well-known " Practical Tunneling " : 

''The designs for siidi constructions should be massive to be suitable as 
approaches to works presenting the appearance of gloom, solidity, and strength. 
A light and highly decorated structure, however elegant and well adapted for 
other purposes, would be very imsuitable in such a situation ; it is plainness 
combined with boldness, and massiveness without heaviness, that in a tunnel 
entrance constitutes elegance, and, at the same time, is the most economical. ^^ 

Fig. 49 is an engraving from a photograph of the east portal 
of the Hoosac tunnel, which is an especially good design. 



TABLE n. 
Showing Thickness of Masonry Lining for Tunnels through Soft Ground. 



Character op Material. 


Keystone. 


Springers. 


Invert. 


Laminated clay, first variety . . 
Laminated clay, second variety . 
Laminated clay, third variety . . 
Quicksand 


Ft. 

2.16 to 3 
3 to 4.5 
4.6 to 0.6 
2 to 3.28 


Ft. 

2.76 to 3.6 

3.5 to 6.6 

6.6 to 8.1 
2 to 4.1 


Ft. 

1.6 to 2.6 
2.6 to 4 
4 to 4.6 
1.33 to 2.6 



TABLE m. 

Showing Thickness of Masonry Lining for Side Tunnels through 

Soft Ground. 



Character of Material. 


Keystone. 


Springers. 


Invert. 


Laminated clay, first variety . . 
Laminated clay, second variety . 
Laminated clay, third variety 
Ciuifk-sand 


Ft. 

1.6 to 2.3 
2.3 to 3 
3 to 4 
1.6 to 2.5 


Ft. 

1.8 to 3 
3 to 4.1 
4.1 to 6 
1.3 to 2 


Ft. 

1.6 to 2 
2 to26 
2.6 to 8.29 
1.3 to 2 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TUNNELS THROUGH HARD ROCK; GENERAL 
DISCUSSION ; EXCAVATION BY DRIFTS. 
MONT CENIS TUNNEL. 



The present high development of labor-saving machinery 
for excavating rock makes this material one of the safest and 
easiest to tunnel of any with which the engineer ordinarily has 
to deal. To operate this machinery requires, however, the 
development of a large amount of power, its transmission to 
considerable distances, and, finally, its economical application 
to the excavating tools. The standard rock excavating ma- 
chine is the power drill, which requires either air or hydraulic 
pressure for its operation accoixling to tlie special type em- 
ployed. Under present conditions, therefore, the engineer is 
limited either to air or water under compression for the trans- 
mission of his power. Steam-power may be employed directly 
to operate percussion rock drills ; but owinor to the heat and 
humidity which it generates in the confined space where the 
drills work, and because of other reasons, it is seldom employed 
directly. Electric transmission, w^hich offei's so many advan- 
tages to the tunnel builder, in most respects is largely excluded 
from use by the failure which has so far followed all attempts 
to apply it to the operation of rock drills. As matters stand, 
therefore, the tunnel engineer is practically limited to steam 
and falling water for the generation of power, and to com- 
pressed air and hydraulic pressure for its transmission. 

Whether the engineer should adopt water-power or steam to 
generate the power required for his excavating machinery de- 
pends upon their relative availability, cost, and suitability to the 
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conditions of work in each particular case. Where fuel is plen- 
tiful and cheap, and where water-power is not available at a 
comparatively reasonable cost, steam-power will nearly alwaya 
prove the more economical ; where, however, the reverse con- 
ditions exist, which is usually the case in a mountainous 
countiy far from the coal regions, and inadequately suj^lied 
with transportation facilities, but rich in mountain torrents,, 
water-power will generally be the more economical. In a suc- 
ceeding chapter the power generating and transmission plants 
for a number of rock tunnels are described, and here only a 
general considei-ation of the subject will be presented. 

Steam-Power Plant. — A steam-power plant for tunnel work 
should Ije much the same as a similar plant elsewhere, except 
that in designing it the temporary character of its work must 
be taken into consideration. This circumstance of its tempo- 
raiy employment prompts ihe omission of all construction 
except that necessary to the economical working of the plant 
during the i)eriod when its operation is i-equired. The powers 
house, the foundations for the machinery, and the general con- 
struction and arrangement, should l)e the least expensive which 
will satisfy the requirements of economical and safe operation 
for the time required. It will often be found more economical 
as a whole to oj)erate the machinery >vith some loss of economy 
during the short time that it is in use than to go to much 
greater expense to secure better economy from the machinery 
by design and construction, which will l)e of no further use 
after the tunnel is completed. The longer the plant is to be 
required, the nearer the construction may economically approach 
that of a ]iennancnt plant. As regards the machinery itself, 
whose further usefulness is not limited by the duration of any 
single piece of work, true economy always dictates the purchase 
of the best quality. Speaking in a general way, a steam-power 
plant for tunnel work comprises a boiler plant, a plant of air 
compressors with their receivers, and an electric light dynamo. 
AVlien hydraulic transmission of pr)\ver is employed, the air 
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compressors are replaced by high-pressure pumps ; and when 
electric hauling is eniployedy one or more dynamos may be re- 
<}uired to gfenerate electricity for power purposes, as well as for 
lighting. In addition to the power generating machines proper, 
there must be the necessary piping and wiring for transmitting 
this power, and, of course, the equipment of drills and other 
machines for doing the actual excavating, hauling, etc. 

Setenroin. — When water-power is employed, a reservoir 
has to be formed by damming some near-by mountain stream at 
a point as h^h as practicable above the tunnel. The provision 
of a reservoir, instead of drawing the water directly from the 
stream, serves two important purposes. It insures a continuous 
supply and constant head of water in case of drought, and also 
permits the water to deposit its sediment before it is delivered 
to the turbines. The construction of these reservoirs may be 
of a temporary character, or they may be made permanent 
structures, and utilized after construction is completed to sup- 
ply power for ventilation and other necessary purposes. In the 
first case they are usually destroyed after construction is fin- 
ished. In either case, it is almost unnecessary to say, they 
should be built amply safe and strong according to good engi- 
neering practice in such works, for the duration of time which 
tliey are expected to exist. 

Canals and Pipe Lines. — For convepng the water from the 
reservoirs to the turbines, canals or pipe lines are employed. 
The latter form of conduit is generally prefei-able, it being 
both less expensive and more easily constructed than Uie 
former. It is advisable also to have duplicate lines of pipe to 
reduce tfie possibility of delay by accident or while necessary 
repairs are being made to one of the pipes. The pipe lines 
terminate in a penstock leading into the turbine chamber, and 
provided with the necessary valves for controlling the admis- 
sion of water to the turbines. 

Turbines. — There are numerous forms of turbines on the 
market, but they may all be classed either as impulse turbines 
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or as reaction turlines. Impulse turbines are those in which 
the whole available energy of the water is converted into 
kinetic energy before the water acts on the moving part of the 
turbine. Keaction turbines are those in which only a part of 
the available energy of the water is converted into kinetic 
energy before tlie water acts on the moving vanes. Impulse 
turbines give efficient results with any head and quantity of 
water, but they give better results when the quantity of water 
varies and the head remains constant. Keaction turbines, on 
the contrary, give better results when the quantity of water 
remains constant and the head varies. These observations 
indicate in a general way the form of turbine which will best 
meet the particular conditions in each case. The number of 
turbines required, and their dimensions, will be determined in 
each case by the number of horse-power required and tiie 
quantity of water available. The power of the turbines is 
transmitted to the air compressors or pumps by shafting and 
gearing. 

Air Compressors. — An air compressor is a machine — usually 
driven by steam, although any other power may be used — by 
which air is compressed into a receiver from which it may be 
piped for use. For a detailed description of the various forms 
of air compressors the reader should consult the catalogues of 
the several makers and the various text-books relatuig to air 
compression and compressed air. Air compressors, like other 
machines, suffer a loss of power by friction. The greatest loss 
of power, however, results from tlie heat of compression. 
When air is compressed, it is heated, and its relative volume 
is increased. Therefore, a cubic foot of hot air in the com- 
pressor cylinder, at say, 60 lbs. pressui-e, does not make a cubic 
foot of air at 60 lbs. pressure after cooling in the receiver. 
In other words, assuming pressure to be constant, a loss of 
volume results due to the extraction of the heat of compression 
after the air leaves the compressor cyUnder. To reduce the 
amount of this loss, air compi-essors are designed with means 
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to extract the heat from the air before it leaves the com- 
pressor cylinder. Air compressors may first be divided into 
two classes, according to the means employed for cooling the 
air, as follows: (1) Wet compressors, and (2) dry compress- 
ors. A wet compressor is one which introduces water directly 
into the cylinder during compression, and a dry compressor is 
one which admits no water to the air during compression. 
Wet compressors may be subdivided into two classes : (1) 
Those which inject water in the form of spray into the cylinder 
during compression, and (2) those which use a water piston 
for forcing the air into confinement. 

The following brief discussion of these various types of 
compressors is based on the concise practical discussion of 
Mr. W. L. Saunders, M. Am. Soc. C. E., in " Compressed Air 
Production." The highest isothermal results are obtained by 
the injection of water into the cylinders, since it is plain that 
the injection of cold water, in the shape of a finely divided 
spray, directly into the air during compression will lower the 
temperature to a greater degree than simply to surround the 
cylinder and parts by water jackets wliieh is the means of cool- 
ing adopted with dry compressors. A serious obstacle to water 
injection, and that which condemns this tyjic of compressor, is 
the influence of the injected water upon the air cylinder and 
parts. Even when pure water is used, the cylinders wear to 
such an extent as to produce leakage and to require reboring. 
The limitation to the speed of a compressor is also an important 
objection. The chief claim for the water piston compressor is 
that its piston is also its cooling device, and that the heat of 
compression is absorbed by the water. Water is so poor a 
conductor of heat, however, that without the addition of sprays 
it is safe to say that this compressor has scarcely any cooling 
advantages at all so far as the cooling of the air during com- 
pression is concerned. The water piston compressor operates 
at slow speed and is expensive. Its only advantage is that it 
has no dead spaces. In the dry compressor a sacrifice is made 
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in the efficiency of the cooling device to obtain low first cost^ 
economy in space, light weight, higher speed, greater durability, 
and greater general availability. 

Air compressors are also distinguished as double acting and 
simple acting. They are simple acting when the cylinder is 
arranged to take in air at one stroke and force it out at the 
next, and they are double acting when they take in and force 
out air at each stroke. In form compressors may be simple or 
duplex. They are simple when they have but one cylinder, 
and duplex when they have two cylinders. A straight line or 
direct acting compressor is one in which the steam and air 
cylinders are set tandem. An indirect acting compressor i» 
one in which the power is applied indirectly to the piston rod 
of the air cylinder through the medium of a crank. Mr. W. L, 
Saunders writes in regard to direct and indirect compression 
as follows : ^^ 

*^ The experience of American manufacturers, which has been more exten* 
sive than that of others, has proved the value of direct compression as distin- 
guished from indirect. By direct compression is meant the application of 
power to resistance through a single straight rod. The steam and air cylinders 
are placed tandem. Such machines naturally show a low friction loss because 
of the direct application of power to resistance. This friction loss has been 
recorded as low as 5%, while the best practice is about 10% with the type which 
conveys the power through the angle of a crank shaft to a cylinder connected 
to the shaft through an additional rod.** 

Beceivers. — Compressed air is stored in receivers which are 
simply iron tanks capable of withstanding a high internal 
pressure. The purpose of these tanks is to provide a reser\*oir 
of compressed air, and also to allow the air to deposit its 
moisture. From the receivers the air is conveyed to the work- 
ings through iron pipes, which decrease gradually in diameter 
from the receivers to the front. 

Bock Drills. — The various forms of rock drills used in tun- 
neling have been described in Chapter III., and needv^ot be 
considered in detail here except to say that American engi- 
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neeiB usually employ percussion drills, while Europeaa 
engineers also use rotary drills extensively. A comparison 
between these two types of drills was made in excavating the 
Aarlberg tunnel in Austria, where the Brandt hydraulic 
rotary drill was used at one end, and the Ferroux percussion 
drill was used at the other end. The rock was a micanschist. 
The average monthly progress was 412 ft, with a maximum 
of 646 ft, with the rotaiy drills, and an average of 454 ft with 
the percussion drill. 

BzeavatioiL — Since considerable time is required to get the 
power plant established, the excavation of rock tunnels is often 
begun by hand, but hand work is usually continued for no 
longer a period than is necessary to get tlie power plant in 
operation. Generally speaking, the greatest diiHculty is 
encountered in excavating the advanced drift or heading. 
Based on the mode of blasting employed, there are two methods 
of driving the advanced gallery, known as the circular cut 
and the center cut methods. In the first method a set of holes 
is first drilled near the center of the front in such a manner that 
they inclose a cone of rock ; the holes, starting at the perimeter 
of the base of the cone, converge toward a junction at its 
apex. Seldom more than four to six holes are comprised in 
Hub first set Around these first holes are driven a ring 
of holes which inclose a cylinder of rock, and if necessary 
succeeding rings of holes are driven outside of the first ring. 
These holes are blasted in the order in which they are driven, 
the first set taking out a cone of rock, the second set enlarging 
tills cone to a cylinder, and the other sets enlarging this 
cylinder. These holes are seldom driven deeper than 4 or 5 
ft In the center-cut method, which is the one commonly 
employed in America, the holes are arranged in vertical rows, 
and are driven from 15 ft to 20 ft deep. Figs. 50 to 68 
inclusive show the arrangement of the holes and the method 
of Masting them. The two center rows of holes converge 
toward each other so as to take out a wedge of rock, but the 
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oUiei's are bored " straight '" or parallel with the vertical plane 
of the tunnel. 

The width of tbe advanoed gallery or heading depends 
upon lite quality of the rock. In hard rock American engi- 
□eera give it the full width of tlie tunnel section; liut thiaj 
cannot he done in louee or tissured rock, which has to be s 
piirted, the lieadingH here being usually made about 8x5fLn 
The wider heading is always preferable, where it is possible. 



I 




since more room is available for removing the rock, and deeper 
holes can be bored and blasted. 

With the preceding general discussion of tnimeiing through 
rock we may proceed to a detailed consideration of the coQ*J 
Btruction of typical examples of rock tunnels. For this pui 
pose the Mont Cenis and Simplou tunnels are selected i 
examples of rock tunnels driven by a drift, and the St. Goth> 
ard and Busk tunnels as examples of rock tunnels driven 1: 
headings. 
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EXCAVATION BY DRIFTS: MONT C£NIS TUNNEL. 



General DeaeriptioiL — The method of tunneling through 
hard rock by drifts is preferred by European engineers. Both 
the Mont Cenis tunnel built in 1857-70, and the great Simplon 
tunnel now under construction, are examples of tunneling by 
drifts. In tihis method the sequence of excavation is shown 
diagiammatically by F.ig. 54. As soon as the top portion of 
the eection has been opened, the roof arch is built with its feet 
resting on the tops of parts No. 4. These parts are removed 
by breaking down the outer portion 
between the sides of part No. 1 and 
ibe lines a b and a^ h^ first, and 
then by driving transverse cuts 
through to the sides of the section 
at intervals, and filling them with 
the masonry of the side walls. 
These short sections or pillars of 
masoniy serve to carry tlie arch 
while the rock between them is 
being excavated and the remainder 
of the side walls built. In hard 
rock the successive parts Nos. 1 to 
4 are driven several hundred feet in advance of each other. 

The drift is usually strutted by means of side posts carrying 
a cap-piece placed at intervals, and having a ceiling of longi- 
tudinal j^nks resting on the successive caps. In hard rock 
the roof of the section does not, as a rule, require regular 
strutting, occasional supports being placed at intervals to pre- 
vent the fall of isolated fragments. When the rock is disinte- 
grated or full of seams, a regular strutting may be necessary, 
and this may be either longitudinal or polygonal in type. 
When longitudinal strutting is employed, a sill is laid across 
the roof of the drift, and upon this are set up two struts con- 
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veiging toward the top and supporting a cap-piece close to 
the roof. On this cap-piece are placed the first longitudinal 
crown bars carrying transverse poling-boards. Additional 
props standing on the sill and radiating outward are inaorted 
as parts No. 3 are excavated. These radial props cany 
longitudinal bars which in turn support transverse polish- 
boards. When polygonal strutting is used, it may have the 
construction described below as being employed in the Mont 
Cenis tunnel, or may take the form of three or five segment 
arches of heavy timbers. 

The roof arch, usually of brick masonry, is built before the. 
side walls, which are generally of rubble masonry, vnih its feet 
supported temporarily by the imexcavated rock below. Plank 
centers are usually employed, since the pressures they carry are 
usually limited to the weight of the masonry. The method 
of underpinning the roof arch with the side walls is that pecu- 
liar to the Belgian method of tunneling. The drain is usually 
constructed of brick masonry, and may be located at the center 
or at one side of the tunnel floor. 

Tunnels excavated by drifts enable simple means of hauling 
to be employed, and this is one of the reasons why the method 
finds so much favor with European engineers. The tracks 
are laid along the floor of the drift, and carry all the spoil 
from parts Nos. 2, 3, and 4, as well as from the front of the 
drift itself. As fast as the full section is completed, this single 
track in tlie drift is replaced by two tracks running close to 
the sides of the tunnel, or by a broad-gauge track with a third 

rail. 

Mont Cenis Tunnel. — The Mont Cenis tunnel was the first 
of the great Alpine tunnels to be built It is 7.9 miles long, 
and connects France and Italy by a double-track railway. Con- 
struction was begun in 1857, and the tunnel was opened for 
traffic in 1872. 

Material Penetrated. — The material penetrated by the tx- 
cavation consisted chiefly of limestone, calcareous schist, gneiiSf 
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and schistose sandstone. The stratification of the rock was 
nearly perpendicular to the axis of the tunnel, except at a few 
pointB where the strata intersected the axis at angles varying 
from 86° to 60^ 

JBxcavatian. — The tunnel was driven exclusively from the 
^nds by means of a drift. The diagram, Fig. 55, shows the 
order of the excavation, which began by the drift No, 1, whose 
•dimensions were 9.5 x 8.5 ft., its roof reaching the line of the 
springers of the arch, and its floor being about 3 ft. higher than 
that of the tunnel. With the excavations of the part No. 2, 
the drift was widened on each side, 
-except at the roof, and the floor of 
the tunnel was reached. Above the 
•drift, the heading No. 3 was exca. 
vated, and when the parts No. 4 
were battered down the excavation 
of the upper portion of the tunnel 
section was completed, and the ma- 
sonry arch of the lining built. The 
parts No. 5 were afterward re- 
moved, and the side walls built up 
from foundations, and the arch un- 
•derpinned. In the middle of the 
floor, the part No. 6 was excavated, and tlie culvert built 

The excavation of the Mont Cenis tunnel was carried on 
by hand labor up to the year 1861, when tlie first drilling 
machine was employed. The diift, when excavated by hand 
labor, was blasted by means of many charges placed in holes no 
more than 1 j- ft. deep, and very close together. When the per- 
forating machines were first used the same manner of boring 
numerous shaft-holes was followed, and the drift was excavated 
by a circular cut. Near the center 13 holes were driven, which 
formed the first round of blasting; close to sides 16 holes were 
bored'On each side for the second round ; 8 holes below and 13 
above the circular cut formed the third round ; and close to the 
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floor 5 more holes were bored for the fourth round, by which 
the floor of the drift was reached. The total number of the 
holes bored at the front of the drift varied from 70 to 80 ; their 
depth was 3i ft. Three holes in the middle of those of the 
first round were made deeper so as to loosen the rock a little to 
facilitate the blasting of the succeeding roimds. Gunpowder 
was the only explosive used in the excavation of the Mont 
Cenis tunnel, both when the work was done by hand labor and 
by machines. 

The time required for boring the holes of the drift varied 
between 6 and 8 hours. From 1^ to 2 hours were required for 
filling in the holes with explosives, and from 3 to 5 hours in 
removing the blasted rock, so that in 24 hours no more than 
two blasts wei-e made at the front of the drift. The different 
excavations were made by various gangs following each other 
at an average distance of 900 ft. 

Power Plant. — The mechanical installation consisted of 
the Sommeilier air compi-essors built near the portals. The 
Sommeilier compressors, Mr. W. L. Saunders says, were oper- 
ated as a ram, utilizing a natural head of water to force air at 
80 lbs. pressure into a receiver. The column of water con- 
tained in the long pipe on the side of the hill was stai'ted and 
stopped automatically by valves controlled by engines. The 
weight and momentum of the water forced a volume of air with 
such a shock against the discharge valve that it was opened^ 
and the air was discharged into the tank ; the valve was then 
closed, the water checked ; a portion of it was allowed to dis- 
charge, and the space was filled with air, which was in turn 
forced into the tank. Only 73 % of the power of the water was 
available, 27 % being lost by the friction li the water in the 
pipes, valves, bends, etc. Of the 73 % of net work, 49.4 waa 
consumed in the perforators, and 23.6 in a dummy engine 
for working the valves of the compressors and for special 
, ventilation. 

The compressed air was conveyed from each end through a 
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cftst-iron ppe 7j in. in diameter, up to the front of the excava^ 
tjon. The joints of the pipes were made with turned faces, 
grooved to receive a ring of oakmn which was tightly screwed 
and corapreased into the joint. To ascertain the amount of _ 
leak^e of the pipes, they and the tanks were filled with i 
compressed to 6 atmospheres, and the machines stopped ; afte 
12 hours tlie pressure was reduced to 5.7 atmospheres, or to'1 
95 "^ of the original pressure. 

Sommeilier's percussion drilling machines were used in tlLe ■ 
excavation of this tunnel. They were provided with 8 or 10 
drills acting at the same time, and mounted on carriages running 
on tracks. These were withdrawn to a safe place during the 
blasting, and advanced again after tlie broken rock was removei 
from tlie front and tlie new tracks laid. 

Machine shops were built at both ends of the tunnel foi 
building and repairing the drilling machines, bite, tools, etcJ 
A gas factory was built at eiich end for lighting purpose. 

Strutting. — The roof of the drift was strutted by means of I 
longitudinal planks supported by cap-pieces laid across the linef 
of the tunnel and resting on vertical props close to the sidea I 
of the excavation. This struttmg was necessitated in order to 1 
prevent Uie fall of the rock from the upper part of the sectiuu. \ 
For the upper portion of the profile no continuous strutting- 1 
was required, but at places wbere the rock was fissured or I 
disintegrated a polygonal strutting was employed. This j 
consisted of a sill laid across the axis of the tunnel and just 
above the roof of tlie drift On this sill two inclined prop* 
were placed supporting a cap-piece. Close to the feet of these 
two inclined props other props were inserted abutting against 
wooden blocks close to the faces of the excavation. These 
blocks were of trapezoidal shape, the smaller side being near 
the excavation, while the longer ones abutted against the 
props. Between two consecutive wooden blocks small beams 
were inserted as close as possible to the excavation, and in 
such a manner as to assume the form of a polygon. Plauks 
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were stretched longitudinally between tlie beams forming the 
polygons of the consecutive timber structures. 

Masonrjf. — After the upper portion of the tunnel section 
had been excavated, tlie arch was built wdtli its feet resting 
upon heavy planks. For the construction of the arch light 
centers were used. The arch was made of brick, and rested on 
the unexcavated portions of the bench. When these were 
i-e moved, pillars of rock from 6 to 8 ft. long were left at equal 
intervals between them. In the spaces left vacant, balks of 
timber were inserted in order to support the arch. In the 
space between ttie rock pillars tlie side walls were built up 
from foundation and the arch underpinned ; then tlie rock pillars 
were in their turn battered down, new timbers were inserted 
to support the arch, and the side walls were built and the aroli 
underpinned. In tliis way the masonry of the lining waa made 
continuous. At every 3,000 ft. large niches were built, while 
all along tlie line on both sides small sheltering niches were 
built 150 ft. apart 

Haviiivg. — In the Mont Cenis tunnel all the hauling was 
done by horses. On the floor of the drift small tracks were 
placed, upon which ran the cars tliat removed the broken rock 
produced by blasting at tlie front. At tlie end of Uie drift tlie 
small cars dumped the rock into laiger cars rmining on tlie 
floor of the part No. 2 which was the tunnel floor. There a 
single track was laid, which was afterward switched into a 
double track where the full section of the tunnel was opened. 
The materials excavated from the ui)per portion of the profile, 
by means of openings left in the roof of the drift, were loaded 
directly on to the large cars nmning on the tunnel floor. 

Ventilation. — Ventilation was at fii-st obtained by the air 
discharged from the drills, which exhausted from 250,000 to 
280,000 cu. ft. of fresh air every hour at the front When this 
quantity was considered too small, a blower 2.5 ft. in diameter 
was employed. It was operated by a small compressed air 
motor, and the air was driven to the front through a 10 in. box 
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conduit of square section. When the work was well advanced 
this apparatus was deemed to be insufficient, and the exhaust- 
ing bells described in the Chapter Ventilation were used, and 
operated by a powerful turbine, whose motive-power was a 
stream of 75 gallons of water per second with a head of 60 ft 
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CHAPTER X. 

TUNNELS THROUGH HARD ROCK (Continued). 

THE SIMPLON TUNNEL.* 



Before entering upon a description of the constructive 
details of this, the longest railway tunnel in the world, it may 
be well to give a general idea of the imdertaking. Many 
fichemes for the connection of Italy and Switzerland by a rail- 
way near the Simplon Road Pass have been devised, including 
one involving no great length of underground work, the line 
mounting by steep gradients and sharp curves. The present 
scheme, put forward in 1881 by the Jura-Simplon Ry. Co., con- 
sists broadly of piercing the Alps between Brigue, the present 
railway terminus in the Rhone Valley, and Iselle, in the 
gorge of the Diveria, on the Italian side, from which village 
the railway will descend to the existing southern terminus at 
Domo d'Ossola, a distance of about 11 miles. 

In conjunction \vith this scheme a second tunnel is pro- 
posed, to pierce the Bernese Alps under the Lotschen Pass 
from Mittholz to a point near Turtman in the Rhone Valley ; 
and thus, instead of the long detour by Lausanne and the Lake 
of Geneva, there will be an almost direct line from Berne to 
Milan via Thun, Brigue, and Domo d'Ossola. 

Starting from Brigue, the new line, running gently up 
the valley for IJ miles, will, on account of the proximity of 
the Rhone, which has already been slightly diverted, enter the 
tunnels on a curve to the right, of 1,050 ft. radius. At a 
distance of 153 yards from the entrance, the straight portion 

• Abstract from a paper read before the Institution of Civil Engineers by Charles B. 
Fox, Jan. 26, 1900. 
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of the tunnel commences, and extends for 12 miles. The line 
then curves to the left with a radius of 1,311 ft before emerging 
on the left bank of the Diveria. Commencing at the northern 
entrance, a gradient of 1 in 500 (the minimum for efficient 
drainage) rises for a length of 5^ miles to a level length of 
550 yards in the center, and then a gradient of 1 in 143 de- 
scends to the Italian side. On the way to Domo d'Ossola one 
helical tunnel will be necessary, as has been carried out on the 
St. Gothard. There will be eventually two parallel tunnels, 
having their centers 66 ft. apart, each carrying one line of way; 
but at the present time only one heading, that known as No. 1, 
is being excavated to full size. No. 2 being left, masonry lined 
^vhei'e necessary, for future developments. By means of cross 
headings every 220 yds. the problems of transport and ventila- 
tion are greatly facilitated, as will be seen later. As both 
entrances are on curves, a small " gallery of direction " is 
necessary, to allow corrections of alinement to be made direct 
from the two observatories on the axis of the tunnel. 

The outside installations are as nearly in duplicate as cir- 
cumstances will allow, and consist of the necessary offices, 
workshops, engine-sheds, power-houses, smithies, and the nu- 
merous buildings entailed by an important engineering scheme. 
Great care is taken that the miners and men working in the 
tunnel shall not suffer from the sudden change from the warm 
headings to the cold Alpine air outside ; and for this purpose 
a large building is in course of erection, where they will be 
able to take off their damp working clothes, have a hot and 
cold douche, put on a warm dry suit, and obtain refreshments 
at a moderate cost before returning to their homes. Instead 
of each man having a locker in which to stow his clothes, a 
perfect forest of cords hangs down from the wooden ceiling, 
25 ft. above floor-level, each cord passing over its own pulleys 
and down the wall to a numbered belajdng-pin. Each cord 
supports three hooks and a soap-dish, which, when loaded with 
their owner's property, are hauled up to the ceiling out of the 
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way. There are 2,000 of these cords, spaced 1 ft 6 ins. apart^ 
one to each man. The engineers and foremen are more prir- 
ileged, being provided with dressing-rooms and baths, partitioned 
off from the two main halls. An extensive clothes washing* 
and drying plant has been laid down, and also a lai^ restau- 
rant and canteen. At Iselle, a magazine holding 2,200 lbs. of 
dynamite is surrounded and divided into two separate parts by 
earth-banks, 16 ft. high. The two wooden houses, in which 
the explosive is stored, are warmed by hot-water pipes to a 
temperature between 61*" F. and IT F., and are watched by 
a military patrol; but at Brigue a djmamite manufactory, 
started by an enterprising company at tlie time of the com- 
mencement of the works, supplies this commodity at frequent 
intervals, tiiereby avoiding the necessity of storing in such 
large quantities. This d}7inmite factory has been largely in* 
creased, and supplies dynamite to nearly all the mining and 
tunneling enterprises in Switzerland. 

Geologioal Omditioni. — Befoi^ the Simplon tunnel was au- 
thorized, expert evidence was taken as to the feasibility of 
the project. The forecasts of the three engineers chosen, 
in reference to the rock to be encountered and its probable 
temperature, have, as far as the galleries have gone (an ag^ 
gregate distance of nearly 2^ miles), generally been found 
correct At the north end, a dark argillaceous schist veined 
witfi quartz was met with, and from time to time beds of 
gjrpsum and dolomite have been traversed, the dip of the 
strata being on the whole favorable to progrevss, though timber- 
ing is resorted to at dangerous places. Water was plentiful 
at the commencement ; in fact, one inrush has not been stopped, 
and is still flowing down the heading. Tlie total quantity of 
water flowing from the tunnel mouth is 16 gallons per second, 
of which 2 gallons per second are accounted for by the drilling- 
machines. At Iselle, however, a ver}' hard antigorio gneiss 
obtains, and is likely to extend for 4 miles. Very dry and 
very compact, it requires no timbering, and presents no great 
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difficulty to the powerful Brandt rock-drills, which work under 
a head of 3,280 ft of water. 

The temperature of the rock depends not only on the depth 
from the surface, but largely upon the general form of that sur- 
face combined with the conductivity of the rock. Taking 
these points into consideration with the experience gained from 
the construction of the St. Gothaid tunnel, 95° F. was esti- 
mated as the probable maximum temperature, owing to the 
height of Monte Leone (11,660 ft), which lies almost directly 
over the tumiel axis. 

Siurrey. — After having determined upon the general position 
of the tunnels, taking into consideration the necessary gra- 
dients, the temperature of the rock, and a large l)ed of trouble- 
some gypsum on the north side, two fixed points on the 
proposed center line were taken, one at each entrance of tunnel 
No. 1, and the bearings of these two points, with reference to 
a triangulation survey made in 1876, were calculated sufficiently 
accurately to determine, for the time being, the direction of 
the tunnel. In 1898, a new triangulation survey was made, 
taking in eleven summits, Monte Leone holding the central 
position. This survey was tied into that of the Wasenhorn 
and Faulhorn, made by the Swiss Government, and the accuracy 
was such that the probable error in the meeting of the two 
headings is only 6 cms. or 2^ ins. 

On the top of each summit is placed a signal, consisting of 
a small pillar of masonry founded on rock, and capped with a 
sharp pointed cone of zinc, 1 ft. 6 ins. high. An observatory 
was built at each end of the tunnel in such a position that three 
of the sunnnits could be seen, a condition very difficult to fulfill 
on the south side owing to the depth of the gorge, the moun- 
tains on either side l>eing over 7,000 ft. high. Having taken 
the angles to and from each visible signal, and therefrom ha'vang 
calculated the direction of the tunnel, it was necessary to fix, 
with extreme accuracy, sighting-points on the axis of the tunnel, 
in order to avoid sighting on to the surrounding i)eaks for each 
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subsequent correction of the alinement of the galleries. To 
do this, a theodolite 24 ins. long and 2| ins. in diameter, 
with a magnifying power of 40 times, was set up in the observ- 
at<Jiy, and about 100 readings were taken of the angles between 
tlie suiTounduig signals and the required sighting-points. In 
this manner the error likely to occur was diminished to less 
than 1'. Thus at the north end two points were found about 
550 yds. before and behind the observatory, while on the south 
side, owing to the narrowness of the gorge, the points could 
only be placed at 82 yds. and 126 yds. in front One of these 
sighting-points consists of a fine scratch ruled on a piece of glass 
fixed in an iron fi-ame, behind which is placed an acetylene 
lamp, — corrections of alinement are always done by night, — 
the whole being rigidly fixed into a niche cut in the rock and 
protected from climatic and other disturbing agencies by an 
iron plate. 

Method of Checking Alinement — The direction of heading 
No. 1 is checked by experts from the Government Survey De- 
partment at Lausanne about three times a year, and for this 
purpose a transit instrument is set up in the observatory. A 
number of three-legged iron tables are placed at intervals of 
1 mile or 2 miles along the axis of tunnel No. 1, and upon 
each of these is placed a horizontal plane, movable by means of 
an adjusting screw, in a direction at right angles to the axis, 
along a graduated scale. On this plane are small sockets, into 
which the legs of an acetylene lamp and screen, or of the 
transit instrument, can be quickly and accurately placed. The 
screen has a vertical slit, 3 ins. in height, and variable between 
|g in. and ^V ^^' ^^ breadth, according to the state of the atmos- 
phere, and at a distance shows a fine thread of light The 
instrument, having first been sighted on to the illuminated 
scratch of the sighting-point, is directed up the tunnel, where a 
thread of light is shown from the first table. With the aid of 
a telephone this light is adjusted so that its image is exactly 
coincident with the cross hairs, and the reading on the gradu- 
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ated scale is noted. This is done four or five times, the aver- 
age of these readings being taken as correct, and the plane is 
clamped to that average. The instrument is then taken to the 
first table and is placed quickly and accurately over the point 
just found (by means of the sockets), and the lamp is carried 
to the observatory. After first sighting back, a second point is 
given on the second table, and so on. These points are marked 
either temporarily in tlie roof of the heading by a short piece 
of cord hanging do>^Ti, or permanently by a brass point held by 
a small steel cylinder, 8 ins. long and 3 ins. in diameter, em- 
bedded in concrete in the rock floor, and protected by a circular 
casting, also sunk in cement concrete, holding an iron cover 
xesembling that of a small manhole. From time to time the 
alinement is checked from these points by the engineers, and 
after each blast the general direction is given by the hand from 
the temporary points. To check the results of the triangula- 
tion survey, astronomical observations have been taken simul- 
taneously at each end. With regard to the levels, those given 
on the excellent Government surveys have been taken as cor- 
rect, but they have also been checked over the pass. 

Details of TonnelB. — In cross-section, tunnel No. 1 is 13 ft. 
7 ins. wide at formation level, increasing to 16 ft. 5 ins., with 
a total height of 18 ft above rail-level, and a cross-sectional 
area of about 250 sq. ft. This large section will allow of 
small repairs being executed in the roof without interruption 
of the traffic, and will also allow of strengthening the walls by 
additional masonry on the inside. The thickness of the lining, 
never wholly absent, and the material of which it is composed, 
depend upon the pressure to be resisted, and only in the worst 
case is an invert resorted to. The side drain, to which the rock 
floor is made to slope, will be composed of half-pipes of 7 to 1 
cement concrete. The roof is constructed of radial stones. 

Tunnel No. 2, being left as a heading, is driven on that side 
nearest to No. 1, to minimize the length of the cross-headings, 
and measures 10 ft 2 ins. wide by 6 ft 7 ins. high. Masonry 
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is used only where necessary, and in that case is so built as to 
form part of the lining of the tunnel when eventually com- 
pleted. Concrete is put in to form a foundation for the side 
wall, and a water channel. The cros&-headings, connecting the 
two parallel headings, occur every 220 yds., and are placed at 
an angle of 56° to the axis of the tunnel, to avoid sharp curves 
in the contractors' railway lines. They will eventually be used 
as much as possible for refuges, chambers for storing the tools 
and equipment of the platelayers, and signal-cabins. The ref- 
uges, 6 ft. 7 ins. wide by 6 ft. 7 ins. high and 3 ft. 3 ins. deep^ 
occur every 110 yaids, every tenth being enlarged to 9 ft. 10 
ins. wide by 9 ft. 10 ins. deei) and 10 ft. 2 ins. high, still larger 
chambers being constructed at greater intervals. 

Method of Excavation. — The work at each end of the tunnel 
is carried on ([uite independently, consequently, though similar 
in principle, the methods vary in detail, apart from tlie fact that 
different geological strata require different treatment. Bi-oadly 
speaking, the two parallel headings, each 59 sq. ft. in section^ 
are first driven by means of drilling-machines and the use of 
dynamite, this work being carried on day and night, seven days 
in the week ; No. 1 heading is then enlarged to full size by 
hand-drilling and dynamite. On the Italian side, where the 
rock is hard and compact, breakups are made at intervals of 
50 yds., and a top gallery is driven in both dii^ections, but, for 
ventilation reasons, is never allowed to get more than 4 yds. 
ahead of the breakup, which is gradually lengthened and 
widened to the required section. No timbering is required, 
except to facilitiite the excavation and the ccmstruction of the 
side walls. Steel centers are employed for the arch; they entail 
fewer supports, give more room, and are capable of being used 
over again more frequently, without damage. They consist 
of two I-beams bent to a teni[)late and riveted togetlier at the 
crown, resting at either side on scaffolding at intervals of 6 ft. ; 
longitudinals, 12 ft. by 4 ins. l)y 4 ins., support the roof. Hand 
rock-drilling is carried out in the ordinary way, one man holding 
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the tool and a second 
fitrikijag ; iiieasure- 
ments of excavtitioD 
are taken every 2 or 
3 yds., a pluml>tine is 
suspended from the 
center of the roof, and 
at every half-meter 
(20 ins.) of height 
horizontal measure- 
ments are taken to 
each aide. 

At the Brigue end 
a softer rock is en 
countered, necessitut 
lag at tioiea heavy 
timbering in theheid 
ing, and especially m 
the final excavation 
to full size. Fig oG 
The lML>ttntii heading, 
6 ft. 6 in. high, is 
driven in tJie center, 
and the heading is 
then widened to the 
full extent and lim- 
bered ; tlie cdncrete 
forraing the water 
channel and the foun- 
dation for one side 
wall is put in ; the 

side walls are built to a height of 6 ft. 6 ins., and the tunnel 
is fully excavated to a further height of 6 ft. 6 ins. from the 
first staging. The side walls are then continued up for the 
6 ft. 6 ins., and from tlie second floor a thiitl height o 
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6 ft. 6 ins. is excavated and timbered. Finally the crown is 
cleared out, heavy wooden centers are put in, the arch is turned, 
and all timbers are withdrawn except the top poling-boards, 
supporting the loose rock. 

The masonry for the side walls is obtained either from the 
tunnel itself or from a neighboring quarry, and varies in char- 
acter according to the pressure ; but the face of the arch is al- 
ways of cut or artificial stones, the latter being of 7 to 1 cement 
concrete. Where the alinement heading, or the "gallery of 
direction," joins the curving portion of tunnel No. 1, the section 
is very much greater, and necessitates special timbering. 

Transport (Italian Side). — A small line of railway, 2 ft 7 J 
ins. gauge, with 40-lb. rails, enters all three portals ; but since 
the construction of a wooden bridge over the Diveria, the route 
through tlie " gallery of direction," across heading No. 2, to 
tunnel No. 1, is used exclusively; this railway leads to the face 
in both headings, and, where convenient, from one heading to 
the other by the cross-galleries. Different types of wagons are 
in use ; but in general they are four-wheeled, non-tipping box 
wagons, supplied with brakes and holding 2 cu. yds. of debris. 
A special type of locomotive is used, designed to pass round 
curves of 50 ft. radius, and supplied with a specially large boiler 
to avoid firing in the tunnel. 

Method of Working, — The drilling-machines employed are of 
the Brandt type. Fig. 57, and are mounted in the following 
manner : A small four-wheeled carriage supports at its center 
a beam, the shorter arm of which carries the boring mechanism 
and the longer a counterpoise ; near its center is the distributor. 
In the short arm is a clamp holding the rack-bar or butting- 
column, which is a wrought-iron cylinder with a plunger con- 
stituting a ram, and is jammed by hydraulic pressure between 
the walls of the heading, thus forming a rigid support for the 
boring-machine, and an efficient abutment against the i eaction 
of the drill. This rack-bar can be rotated on its cl inp in a 
plane parallel to the axis of the beam. Three or foui aeparate 
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boring-nmchines can be mounted on the rack-bar, and can be 
adjusted in any reasonable position. 

The boring- maiihine i>erfonii8 the double function of con- 
tinually pressing the drill into l)ie rock by means of a hollow 
ram (1), and of imjxirting to the drill and ram a urufoim roury 
motion. This roUiry motiiin is given by a twin cylinder siugle- 
acting hydraulic motor (A'j, the two pistons, of 2^ ine. stroke, 
acting reciprocally as valves. The cranks are fixed at an angle 
of 90° to each other on the shaft, which carries a worm, gearing 
with a worm-wheel (^) mounted upon the shell (fl) of ( 




hollow ram (I), and this sliell in turn engages the ram by a 
long feather, leaving it free to slide axially to or from the face 
of the rock. The average speed of the motor ia 150 revolutions 
to 200 revolutions per minute, the maximum speed being 300 
revolntions per minute. Tlie loss of power between the worm 
and worm-wheel is only 15 % at the most; the wonn being of 
hardened steel and the wheel of gun-metal, Uie two surfaces in 
contact acquire a high degree of polish, resulting in little wear- 
ing or heating. Taking into consideration all other sources of 
loss, 70 % of tlie total power is utilized. The pressure o 
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drill is exerted by a cylinder and hollow ram (J), which revdves 
about the differential piston (aS'), which is fixed to the envelope 
holding the shell (72). This envelope is rigidly connected to 
the bed-plate of the motor, and, by means of the vertical hinge 
and pin (T), is held by the clamp (F) embracing the rack-bar. 
When water is admitted to the space in front of the differential 
piston the ram canying the drilling-tool is thrust forward, and 
when admitted to the annular space behind the piston, the ram 
recedes, withdrawing the tool from tiie blast-hole. The drill 
proper is a hollow tube of tough steel 2j ins. in external diame- 
ter, armed with three or four sharp and hardened teeth, and 
makes from five to ten revolutions per minute, according to the 
nature of the rock. When the ram has reached the end of its 
stroke of 2 ft 2^ ins., the tool is quickly withdrawn from the 
hole and unscrewed from the ram; an extension rod is then 
screwed into the tool and into the ram, and the boring is con- 
tinued, additional lengths being added as the tool grinds for- 
ward ; each change of tool or rod takes about 15 sees, to 25 
sees, to perform. The extension rods are forged steel tubes, 
fitted with four-tlireaded screws, and having the same external 
diameter as the drill. They are made in standaiti lengths of 
2 ft. 8 ins., 1 ft. 10 ins., and llj ins. The total weight of the 
drilling-machine is 204 lbs., and that of the rack-bar when full 
of water is 308 lbs. The exhaust water from the two motor 
cylinders escapes through a tube in the center of the ram and 
along the bore of the extension rods and drill, thereby scouring 
away the debris and keeping the drill cool; any superfluous 
water finds an exit through a hose below the motors and thence 
away down the heading. Tlie distributor, already mentioned, 
supplies each boring-machine and the rack-bar with hydraulic 
pressure from the mains, with which connection is effected by 
means of flexible or articulated pipe connections, allowing free- 
dom in all directions. The area of the piston for advancing 
the tool is 15^ sq. ins., which under a pressure of 1470 lbs. per 
sq. in. gives a pressure of over 10 tons on the tool, while for 
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withdrawing the tool 2^ tons is available. In the rock found at 
Iselle, namely, antigorio gneiss, a hole 2J ins. in diameter and 
3 ft. 3 ins. in length is drilled, normally, in 12 mins. to 25 mins. ; 
a daily rate of advance of 18 ft to 19 ft 6 ins. is made in a 
heading having a minimum cross-section of 59 sq. ft. ; the time 
taken to drill ten to twelve holes, 4 ft 7 ins. deep, is 2^ hrs. 

When the debris resulting from one operation has been 
sufficiently cleared away, a steel flooring, which is provided 
near the face to enable shoveling to be more easily done, and 
to give an even floor for the wheels of the drilling-carriage, is 
laid bare at the head of the line of rails, and the drilling- 
machines are brought up on their carriage by eight or ten 
men. When advanced sufficiently close to the face, the rack- 
bar is slewed round across the gallery and is wedged up against 
the rock sides ; connection is made between the distributor and 
the hydraulic main, by means of the flexible pipe, and pressure 
is supplied by a small copper tube to the rack-bar ram, thereby 
rigidly holding the machine. Next, connections are made 
between the three drilling-machines and the distributor, and in 
20 mins. from the time the machine was brought up all three 
drills are hard at work, water pouring from the holes. 

The noise of the motors and grinding-tools is sufficient to 
drown all but shouts; and where the extension rods do not fit 
tightly, small jets of water play in all directions, necessitating 
the wearing of tarpaulins by the men dii-ecting the tools. 
Lighting is done wholly by small oil-lamps, provided with a 
hook to facilitate fixing in any crack in the rock ; electricity 
will probably \>e used to light that portion of the tunnel which 
is completed. 

Two men are allotted to each drill, one to drive the motor, 
the other to direct and replenish the tool, one foreman and two 
men in reserve completing the gang. A small hammer is freely 
used to loosen the screw joints of the extension rods and drill. 
A hole is usually commenced by a two-edged flat-pointed tool, 
until a sufficient depth is reached to prevent the circular tool 
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from wandering over the face of the rock, but iatnany instances 
the hole is conunenced with a circular tool. The exhaust 
water during this period flows away by the hose underneath 
the motor. In the antigorio gneiss, ten to twelve holes are 
drilled for each attack, three to four in th^penter to a depth of 
3 ft. 3 ins., the remainder, disposed round the outside of the 
face, having a depth of 4 ft. 7 in. The average time taken to 
complete the holes is 1^ hr. to 2| hrs. Instead of pulverizing 
the rock, as do the diamond drills, it is found that the rock is 
crushed, and that headway is gained somewhat in the manner 
of a circuhir saw tlirough wood. The core of i^ock inside the 
tool breaks up into small pieces, and can be taken out if 
necessary when the drill requires lengthening. 

The lowest holes, inclined downwards, are full of water ; 
consequently two detonators and two fuses are inserted, but 
apart from this, water has little effect on the charge. The 
fuses of the central holes are brought together and cut off 
shorter than those of the outer holes, in order that they may 
explode firat to increase the effect of the outer chaiges. All 
portable objects, such as drills, pipe connections, tools, etc., have 
meanwhile been carried back ; the steel flooring is covered over 
with a layer of debris to prevent injury from falling rock, and 
to tlie end of the hydraulic main is screwed a brass plug- 
pierced by five holes ; and immediately the explosions occur a 
valve is opened in the tinniel, and five jets of water play upon 
the rock, laying the dust and clearing the air. The necessity 
for this was shown on one occasion when this nozzle was 
broken by the explosion and the water had to be turned off 
immediately to avoid useless waste ; on reaching the face, the 
atmosphere was found to be so highly charged with dust and 
smoke that it was impossible to distinguish the stones at the 
feet, although a lamp had been placed on the ground; and 
despite the fact that the air tube was in full blast, the men ex- 
perienced great difficulty in breathing. A truck is now brought 
up, and four men clear a passage in front, through the heap of 
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debris, two witli picks and two with shovels, while on either 
side and behind are as many men as space will permit. The 
stone is thrown either to the sides of the heading or into the 
wagon, shoveling being greatly aided by the steel flooring, 
which, before the explosion, had been laid over the rails for 
nearly 10 yds. down the tunnel to receive the falling rock. 
These steel plates are taken up when cleared, and the wagon 
is pushed forward until the drilling-machine can be brought up 
again, leaving the remaining debris at the sides to be handled 
at leisure during the next attack. The roof and side walls are,, 
of course, carefully examined with the pick, to discover and 
detach any loose or hanging rock. The times taken for each 
portion of the attack in this particular antigorio gneiss are as 
follows : Bringing up and adjustment of drills, 20 mins. ; drill- 
ing, between Ij hr. and 2^ hrs. ; charging and firing, 15 mins.; 
clearing away debris, 2 hrs. ; or for one whole attack, between 
4J- hrs. and 5^ hrs., resulting in an advance of 3 ft 9 in., or a 
daily advance of nearly 18 ft 

From this it appears that the time spent in clearing away 
the debris equals that taken up in drilling, and it is in this clear- 
ing that a saving of time is likely to be effected rather than in 
the process of drilling. Many schemes have been tried, such as^ 
a mechanical plow for making a passage ; at Brigue, '^ marin- 
age," or clearing by means of powerful high-pressure water-jets, 
directed down the tunnel, was tried, but the idea is not yet 
sufficiently developed. 

Another series of experiments has been tried at Brigue 
with regard to the utilization of liquid air as an explosive 
agent instead of dynamite ; and for this purpose a plant has been 
laid down, consisting of one ammonia-compressor, two air-com- 
pressors, and two refrigerators, furnishing ^ gallon of liquid 
air per hour at an expenditure of 17 H.P. The system used is 
that of Professor Linde, who himself directs the experiments. 
The great difficulty experienced is that of shortening the interval 
of time that must elapse between the manufacture of the 
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cartridge and its explosion. The liquid oxygen, with which 
the cartridge, containing kieselguhr (silicious earth) and 
paraffin, is saturated, evaporates very readily, losing power 
every moment ; hence the effect of each cartridge cannot be 
guaranteed, and though it is an exceedingly powerful explosive 
when used immediately after manufacture, no practical result 
has yet been obtained. 

Power Station. — Water is abundant at either end, and there- 
fore hydraulic power is the motive force employed. On the 
Italian side, a dam 5 ft. high has been thrown across the Diveria 
at a point near the Swiss frontier, about 3 miles above ihe site 
of the installations. A portion of the water thus held back 
enters, tlirough regulating doors and gratings, a masonry 
channel leading to two parallel settling tanks, each 111 ft by 
16 ft., whence, after dropping all its sand and solid matter, the 
now pure water passes into the water-house, and, after flowing 
over a dam, through a grating and past the admission doors, 
enters a metallic conduit of 3-ft pipes. Each of the settling 
tanks and the approach canal are provided with doors at the 
lower end leading direct to the river, through which all the 
sand and solid matter deposited can be scoured naturally by 
allowing the river- water to rush freely through. For this pur- 
pose the floor of the basins is on an average gradient of 1 in 30. 
For a similar reason the river-bed just outside the entrance to 
the approach canal is lined with wooden planks, from which 
the stones collecting behind the dam can be scoured by allow- 
ing an iron flap, hinged at the bottom, to change its position 
from the vertical to the horizontal in a gap left purposely in the 
dam, so causing a rushing torrent to sweep it clean. 

The chief levels are : 

Level of water at dam 794.00 meters above sea level. 

** in water-house 703.70 *' ** ** •* 

»' at turbines 618.50 ♦* " •* «» 

giving a total fall of 175.20 ms. or 570 ft, and a pressure of 
17.52 atmospheres. 
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The quantity of water capable of being taken from the 
Diveria in winter, when the rivers which are dependent upon 
the mountain snows for their supply are at their lowest, i» 
calculated to be 352 gallons per second. Thus, taking the 
fall to be diminished by friction, etc., to 440 ft., and the use- 
ful effect at 70 %, there is obtained 2,000 H.P. on the turbine 
shaft 

The metallic conduit varies in material according to the 
pressure; thus cast-iron pipes 3 ft. in diameter and jg in. 
thick are used up to a pressure of 2 atmospheres, from which 
point they are of wrought-iroii. The cai^t-iroii portion lias of 
late caused a good deal of trouble, owing to seitliMneiit of tlie 
piers causing occasional bursts, consequently a masonry pier 
has been placed under each joint of this portion. The follow- 
ing table gives the thicknesses and diameters, varying with the 
pressui'e : 



Water 
Pressure. 


TlIICKMRSR. 


Diameter. 


Weight 
PER Yard. 


Head in Feet. 


Milli- 
meters. 


Inch. 


Feet. 


InclieA. 


Lbs. 


246 
311 
36() 
303 
426 
476 
600 


6 

7 

8 



10 

12 

16 


1 


00* CO CO CO CO CO CO * 








3J 


320 
3S3 
4:U 
483 

6.-)l 
077 



This pipe is supported every 30 ft. on small masonry- piers^ 
on the top of which is placed a block of wood hollowed out to 
receive the pipe, thus allowing any movement due to the con- 
traction and expansion of the conduit. However, to pi-event 
this movement becoming excessive, the j)ipe is passed at 
intervals of 300 yds. to 500 yds. throuofli a cubical l>lock of 
masonry of 13 ft. side, strengthened by longitudinal tie-bars. 
Five bands of angle-bar riveted round the pipe, with tlieir 
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flanges embedded in the masonry, constitute a rigid fixed point 
Straw mats are thrown over the pipe where it is exposed to the 
aun. The temperature of the conduit is not, however, found to 
vary greatly, since the pipe is kept full of water. To supply 
the rock-drills with water at a maximum pressure of 100 
atmospheres, or 1,470 lbs. per sq. in., a plant of four pairs of 
high-pressure punijis has been laid down, and a still larger 
addition is in course of erection. At present, two Pelton 
turbines of 250 'H.P. each, running at 170 revolutions per 
minute, drive tlie pumps, by means of toothed gearing, at 63 
revolutions per minute. These pumps are of very simple but 
strong construction, single suction and double delivery, entail- 
ing one suction and one delivery-valve, both heavy and both of 
small lift The larger portion of the plunger has exactly 
double the cross-sectional area of the smaller portion, so that in 
the forward stroke half of the water taken in at the last 
admission is pumped into the high-pressure mains, and at the 
same time a fresh supply of water is sucked in. During the 
backward stroke half of this new supply is pumped into 
the mains, and the remainder enters the second chamber, to 
be pumped during the next forward stroke. Thus the work 
done in the two strokes is practically the same. . The pumps 
are in pairs, and are set at an angle of 90°, to insure uniform 
pressure and uniform delivery in the mains. Their size varies ; 
but at Iselle there are three pairs, with a stroke of 2 ft 2^ ins., 
and the plungers of 2 |J in. and Ij ins. (approximately) in 
diameter, supplying 1.32 gallons per second. 

To avoid injury to the valves, the water to be pumped is 
taken from a stream up the mountain side, and is passed 
through filter screens. The high-pressure water, after passing 
an accumulator, entei-s the tunnel in solid drawn wrought-iron 
tubes, 3| ins. in internal diameter, ^^ in. thick, and in lengths 
of 26 ft The diameter of these mains varies with their length, 
so as to avoid loss of pressure. With the 1,250 yds. of tunnel 
now driven 10 atmospheres are lost. 
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At Brigue the installatioDs are, as far as possible, identicaL 
The Rhone water, however, before reaching the water-house, is 
carried from the filter basins, a distance of 2 miles, in an 
armored canal built upon the Hennebique system,* the walls 
and supporting beams, of cement concrete, being strengthened 
by internal tie-bars of steel. The concrete struts, resembling 
balks of timber at a distance, are occasionally 35 ft. high and 
1 ft. H ins. square. The metallic conduit is 5 ft. in diameter, 
with a minimum flow of 176 cu. ft. per second and a total fall 
of 185 ft. In case water-power should be unavailable, three 
semi-portable steam engines, two of 80 H.P. and one of 60 H.P., 
are always kept in readiness at each end of the tunnel, and are 
geared by belts to the turbine shaft. 

Ventilation. — In tunneling, one of the most important prob- 
lems to be solved is that of ventilation, and it is for this reason 
that the Simplon tunnel consists of two parallel headings with 
cross cuts at intervals of 220 yds. At Brigue, a shaft 164 ft. 
deep was sunk through the overlying rock until the " gallery of 
direction" was encountered. Up this chimney the foul air is 
drawn by woo4 fires, the fresh air — a volume of 19,000,000 
cu. ft per day, or 13,200 cu. ft. per minute — entering by 
heading No. 2, penetrating up to the last cross gallery, and 
returning by tunnel No. 1. The entrances of No. 1 and the 
*' gallery of direction," besides those of all the intermediate 
cross galleries, are closed by doors. By this aiTangement, how- 
ever, fresh air does not reach the working faces ; therefore a 
pipe, 8 ins. in diameter, is led from the fresh air in No. 2 to 
within 15 yds. of the face of each heading, and up this pipe a 
draft of air is induced by means of a jet of water, the volume 
to each face being 800 cu. ft. per minute. One single jet of 
water from the high-pressure mains, with a diameter of jV i^> 
is capable of supplying over 1,000 cu. ft. of air per minute at 
the end of 160 yds. of pipe, and during the attack the men at 
the drills are in a constant breeze with the thermometer stand- 

* Network of ateel rods embedded In concrete. 
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ing at 70® F. At Iselle, air is blown into the entrance of 
headirg No. 2 at the rate of 14,100 cu. ft per minute by two 
fans driven from the turbine shaft This air travels f i-om the 
fans along a pipe, 18 ins. in diameter, till a point 15 yds. up 
the tunnel is reached, where beyond a door the pipe narrows to 
form a nozzle 10 ins. in diameter. This door is kept open to 
allow the outside air to be induced up the tunnel, as the head- 
ings are at present only 2,500 yds. long, giving a resistance of 
not quite sufficient power to cause the air to return. The fresh 
air then travels up No. 2, crossing over the top of the " gallery 
of direction," from which it is shut off by doors, to the last 
cross gallery, returning by No. 1, and finally leaving either by 
the " gallery of direction " or by No. 1. A system of cooling 
the air and driving it on by means of a large number of water- 
jets will be installed in No. 2 where that heading crosses over 
tlie " galleiy of direction," but at present there is no need for 
it 

The average temperature at the face is 73° F. during the 
drilling opei-ation, 76° F. after firing the charges, and a max- 
imum of 80° F., lately attaining to 86° F. on the south side, 
with 80° F. and 85° F. before and after firing. The tempera- 
ture of the rock is taken at eveiy 110 yds. in holes 5 ft deep, 
and shows a gradual increase according to the depth of over- 
laying rock, to the conductivity of the rock, and to the form of 
the mountiiin surface. The maximum hitherto reached on the 
north side is 68° F., while on the south side, although a smaller 
distance has been travei-sed, it attiuns to 79° F., due to tlie 
more rapid increase in depth. Moreover, the temperature of 
the rock is observed at the permanent stations, 550 yds. from 
the entrances, in its relation to that of the tunnel and outside 
air, and thoucrh on the north side that of the rock varies almost 
as quickly as that of the tunnel air, on the south it is influenced 
very much less. 

A few statistics may be of interest with regard to the prog- 
ress of the last three months (taken from the trimestrial report 
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of Jannaiy, 1900). At Brigue, where there are three drilling- 
machines in No. 1 and two in the parallel heading, the total 
length excavated was 995 yds. or 6,409 cu. yds. in 89 working 
days, the average cross-sectional area being 57 sq. ft. This re- 
quired 507 attacks and 3,06(5 holes, which had a total depth of 
26,600 ft., and 14,700 re-sharpenings of tlie drilUng-tool, with 
44,000 lbs. of dynamite. 

The average time occupied in diilling was 2 lins. 45 mins., 
while charging, firing, and clearing away the debris took 6 hrs., 
85 mins. At Brigue 648 men and 29 horses were employed at 
one time in the tunnel. At Iselle tlie numbers were 496 men 
and 16 horses, working in shifts of 8 hi-s. Outside the tunnel, 
in the shops, forges, etc., the men work 8 hi-s. to 11 hrs. per 
day, the total being 541 men at Brigue and 346 men at Iselle. 
On the Italian side, where the rock is \ery much harder, there 
were three drilling-machines in each heading ; tlie total length 
excavated, with a cross-sectional area of 62 sq. ft., was 960 yds. 
or 6,700 cu. yds. in 91 working days. This required 61,293 
re-sharpened tools, 758 attacks, 7,940 holes with a total depth 
of 33,000 ft,, and 56,000 lbs. of dynamite. The average time 
spent in drilling was 2 hrs. 55 mins., and in charging and clear 
ing 2 hrs. 36 mins. Thus, in the hard gneiss, to excavate 1 cu. 
yd. of rock required 8| lbs. of dynamite, and each tool pierced 
frj ins. of rock before it required re-sharpening. 

Up to January 1, 1900, the total length of heading on the 
north side was 2,515 yds., and on the south side 1,720 yds., or 
a total of 4,235 yds. out of 21,575 yds., the full length of the 
tunnel. Allowing for unavoidable and unforeseen occurrences, 
such as strikes, war, etc., the contractors expect to complete 
tunnel No. 1 and the parallel heading by May, 1904. 
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CHAPTER XL 

TUNNELS THROUGH HARD ROCK (Continued). 
EXCAVATION BY JbRIFTS. — ST. GOTHARD 
TUNNEL. —BUSK TUNNEL. 



The more common method of tunneling through hard rock 
is to begin the work by a heading, instead of by a drift. This 
heading may be of small dimensions, and the remainder of the 
section may also be removed in successive small parts, or it may 
be the full width of the section, and the enlargement of the 
section be made in one other cut. 

General DisciiBsion. — When the tunnel is excavated by means 
of seveml cuts, which is the method usually employed in 
Europe, the sequence of work is as indicated by Fig. 5%, 
Work is begun by driving the center top heading No 1, whose 
floor is at the level of the bottom of tlie roof arch, and which is 
usually excavated by the circular cut method. This heading is 
widened by removing parts No. 2 until the top part of the sec- 
tion is removed, when the roof arch is built with its feet rest- 
ing on the unexcavated rock below. The lower portion of the 
section or bench is removed by fii-st sinking the trench No. 3, 
after which part No. 4 is taken out, and then part No. 5, and 
the side walls built. Pait No. 6 for the culvert is finally 
opened. The heading is, as a rule, driven far in advance, but 
the excavation of each of the other parts follows the preceding 
one at a distance behind of about 300 ft. 

The strutting, when any is required, is usually the typical 
radial strutting of the Belgian method of tunneling. The 
masonry lining is constructed practically the same as in tunnels 
excavated by a drift. The hauling is done on a single track 
laid in the heading No. 1, which separates into double tracks 
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where the full top section lias been excavated by the removal 
of parts No. 2. These two tmcks are again combined and form 
a single track along the top of part No. 5, which has been left 
wider than part No. 4 for this particular purpose. When part 
No. 3 is excavated a standard-gauge track is laid on its floor ; 
and as the full section of the tunnel is completed by taking out 
parts Nos. 4 and 5, this single track is replaced by two standard- 
gauge tracks, into which it switches. Spoil is transferred from 
tlie narrow-gauge tracks on the upper level, to the standard- 
gauge tracks on the tunnel floor, by means of chutes, and build- 
ing material is transferred in the opposite direction by means of 
hoisting apparatus. 

When the excavation is made by a single wide heading, and 
a single other cut for removing the bench, which is the method 
preferred by American engineers, the work begins by removing 
a top heading the full width of the section. This heading is 
usually made 7 ft. or 8 ft. high, and is excavated by the center cut 
method. The method of strutting usually employed, is to erect 
successive three- or five-segment timber arches, whose feet rest 
on the top of the bench ; when the bench is removed, posts are 
inserted under the feet of each arch. These arches are covered 
with a lagging of plank. In America it has often been the 
practice to let this strutting serve as a temporary lining, and to 
replace it only after some time, often after years, \\4th a perma- 
nent lining of masonry. In a succeeding chapter, some of the 
methods adopted in relining timber-lined arches with masonry 
are described. The hauling is done by a narrow-gauge track 
laid on the bottom of the heading, and by either narrow or 
broad gauge tracks laid on the floor of the completed section 
below. A device called a bench carriage is often employed to 
enable the cars running on the heading tracks to dump their 
loads into the cars below, without interfering ^vith the work on 
the bench front. This device consists of a wide platform 
carried on trucks, running on rails at the sides of the tunnel 
floor, so that it is level with the floor of the headinjr. The 
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front of this platform carries a hinged leaf which may be 
and lowered, and which forms a sort of gang-plank reaching to 
the floor of the heading. By ninning the heading cars out on to 
this traveling platform, they can be dumped into the cars below 
entirely clear of the work in progress on the bench front. 

For the purpose of illustrating the two methods of driving 
tunnels by a heading, which have been briefly described, the St. 
Gothard and the Busk tunnels have I)eeu selected. The St. 
Gothard tunnel is selected, as being the longest tunnel in the 
world, and because it was excavated by a number of small parts ; 
and the Busk tunnel, as being a single-track tunnel, driven by 
a heading, and bench, and having a timber lining. 

8t Gothard TonneL — The St. Gothard tunnel penetrates the 
Alps between Italy and France, and is 9j miles long. It waa 
constructed in 1872-82. 

Material Penetrated. — The St. Gothard tunnel was excavated 
through rock, consisting chiefly of gneiss, mica-schist, serpen- 
tine, and hornblend, the strata having an inclination of from 
45° to 90**. At many points the rock was fissured, and disin- 
tegrated easily, and water was en- 
countered in large quantities, caus- 
ing much trouble. 

Excavation, — The sequence of 
excavation is shown by Fig. 15, 
p. 32. First the top center head- 
ing, No. 1, whose dimensions varied 
from 8.25 x 8.6 ft to 8.5 x 9 ft., 
according to the quality of the rock, 
wjis driven never less than 1,000 ft. 
and sometimes over 3,000 ft in 
advance erf parts No. 2. The exca- 
vation of parts No. 2 opened up the full top section, and parts 
Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, were removed in the order numbered. 

Strutting. — Where regular strutting was required, the con- 
struction shown in Fig. 58 was adopted. 
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Fig. 58 — Diagram Showing Se- 
quence of Kxcavation in Heading 
Method of Tunneling Rock. 
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Masonry. — The St. Gothard tunnel is lined throughout with 
masonry. After the upper portion of the section was fully 
excavated, the roof arch was built with its feet resting upon 
short planks on the top of the bench. Plank centers were used 
in constructing the arch. For the arch brick masonry was 
employed, but the side walls were built of rubble masonry. 
Shelter niches, about 8 ft. deep, were built into the side walls 
at intervals, and about every 3,000 ft. storage niches about 10 
ft deep, and closed with a door, were constructed. The cul- 
yert was of brick masoniy. 

Mechanical Installation. — Water-power was used exclusively 
in driving the St Gothard tunnel. At the north end, the 
Reuss, and at the south end, tlie Tessin and the Tremola, rivers 
or torrents were dammed, and their waters conducted to tur- 
bine plants at the opposite ends of the tunnel. The power thus 
furnished by the Reuss was about 1,500 H.P., and the power 
furnished by the combined supply of the Tessin and Tremola 
was 1,220 H.P. The turbine plant at both ends at first con- 
sisted of four horizontal impulse turbines, but later, two more 
turbines were added at the south end. Each of the two sets of 
four turbines first installed drove five groups of three compres- 
sors each, and the two supplementary turbines drove two groups 
of four compressors each. The compressors were of the Colladon 
type with water injection, and four groups of three compressors 
each were capable of furnishing 1,000 cu. yds. of air compressed 
to between seven and eight atmospheres every hour, or about 
100 H.P. per hour, delivered to the drills at the front. This 
air when exhausted provided about 8,000 cu. yds. of fresh air 
per hour for ventilation. 

The compressors at each entrance discharged into a group 
of four cylindrical receivers of wrought-iron each 5.3 ft in 
diameter by 29.5 ft long, and having a capacity of 593 cu. ft 
The cylinders were placed horizontally, the first one receiving 
the air at one end and discharging it at the other end into the 
next cylinder, and so on. By this arrangement the air was 
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drained of its moisture, and the discharge from the end receiver 
into the tunnel delivery pipes was not affected by the pulsations 
of the compressors. The delivery pipe decreased from 8 in. 
in diameter at the receiver to 4 ins. in diameter, and finally to 
2j ins. in diameter, at the front. 

The drills employed were of various patterns. The first one 
employed was the Dubois & Fran9ois " perforator," in which the 
drill-bit was fed forward by hand. This was replaced by Fer- 
roux drills having an automatic feed. Jules McKean's " perfo- 
rator " was employed at the north end of the tunnel. All of 
these drills were of the percussion type, and were mounted on 
carriages running on tracks. Their comparative efiBciency was 
officially tested in drilling granitic gneiss with an operating 
air pressure of 5.5 atmospheres with the following results : 

Nams of Drill. Penetbation Iss. per Mnt. 

Ferroux 1.6 

McKean 1.4 

Dubois & Fran9oi8 1.04 

Soummelier 0.85 

The heading was excavated by the circular cut method, the 
holes being driven as follows : Near the center of the heading 
three holes were first drilled, converging so as to inclose a 
pyramid with a triangular base. Around these center holes 
from 9 to 13 others were driven parallel to the tunnel axis. 
The center holes were blasted first, and then the surrounding 
holes. From 3 to 5 hours were required to drill the two sets 
of holes, and from three to four hours were required to remove 
the blasted rock. The number of holes drilled in removing 
each of the various parts was as follows : 

Part No. 1 6 to 9 

Part No. 2 6 to 10 

Part No. 3 2 

Part No. 4 6 to 9 

Part No. 5 3 

Part No. 6 6 to 9 

Part No. 7 1 

Total for full section 30 to 40 
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Hauling. — Two different systems were employed for haul- 
ing the spoil and construction material in the St. Gothard 
tunnel. To remove tlie spoil from parts Nos. 1 and 2 a narrow- 
gauge track was laid on the floor of tlie heading, and Uie cai-s 
were hauled by horses, the grade being descending from the 
fronts. These narrow-gauge care were dumped into larger 
broad'gav^ cars running on the track laid on the floor of the 
completed section and hauled by compressed air locomotives 
(Kg. 59). To raise the incoming structural material from the 
broad-^uge cars to the narrow-gauge cars running on the level 
above, hoisting devices were employed. 




Buk TnimeL — The Busk tunnel, 9,094 ft long, was built 
between Busk and Ivanhoe stations, on the Colorado Midland 
R.R. in Colorado. Fig. 60 is a transverse section of the 
tunnel ; it is for a single track, and is 15 ft wide and 21 ft. 
high. 

Material Penetrated. — The material tlirough which the 
tunnel was driven was a gray granite of irregular character. 
In some places the rock was found extremely hard to drill and 
blast, and stood perfectly upon exposure to the air, while in other 
places, where it seemed at first equally as hard and firm, it dis- 
integrated upon exposure, and it was found necessary to timber 





Uie excavataon. In other 
places, where no disinte- 
gration was apparent, 
the rock was full of 
seams and faults, and it 
was necessary to support 
the detached fragments 
by timbering. In a few 
places quite laige cavi- 
ties were encountered, 
which were filled with 
liquiduiud. Inone|Jace 
the inrush of liquid mud 
was 80 sudden and the 
stream so strong that 
the men barely escaped 
with their lives. 
Excavation. — The excavation was made by a heading 7 ft 
high and the full width of the section, and by a single bench 
excavation. In driving the heading two seta of holes were 
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drilled. The first set of eight holes were driven in two rows 
from top to bottom, the holes being about 2 ft. apart on the 
surface, and converging toward the center of the tunnel. 
These holes wei'e 12 ft. deep, and the action of the blast was 
to blow out a wedge-shaped cavity in the face. The holes of 
the second set were drilled at the sides of the front and 
parallel to the sides of the section, and the blast blew out the 
remainder of the rock into the wedge-shaped center cavity. 
The method of excavating the bench was nearly the same as 
that of excavating the heading. 

Mechanical Installation. — The following machinery was 
employed in connection with the construction of the tunnel: 
at the Ivanhoe end, three 100 H. P. boilers; two 20 x 24 in. 
IngersoU compi-essors, and one 20 X 24 in. Norwalk compres- 
sor; a 10 H. P. engine driving an electric-light dynamo, and a 
20 H. P. engine driving a No. 6 Baker blower, forcing fresh 
air into the tunnel through a 14-in. pipe. In the tunnel one 
No. 7 and one No. 9 Cameron pump, and a Deane duplex 
pump with a 10-in. stroke, were employed to keep the excava- 
tion clear of water, since tha grade descended unifonnly from 
liie Ivanhoe end, and the water followed the workings. At the 
Busk end the plant consisted of three 80 H. P. boilers, two 
20 X 24-in. IngersoU compressors, 10 H. P. and 20 H. P. en- 
gines respectively, for the electric light dynamo and the blower. 
Four 3^ in. IngersoU eclipse drills were used in each heading, 
and two on each bench, making six drills at each end of the 
tunnel. 

Strutting and Lining. — For about 78 % of its length the 
tunnel is lined with timber. The timbering consists of a five- 
segment arch for the roof, resting on a wall plate which is car- 
ried by vertical side posts. The segments of the arch, the wall 
plates, and tlie posts, ai'e 12 X 12-inch timbers. The roof arches 
and the posts supporting the wall plates are spaced 4 ft. apart, 
center to center. Above the arches is laid a lagging of 2-inch 
longitudinal planks. The arches were set up as fast as the 
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heading was driven, and rested upon the bench until it was 
removed and the side posts inserted. Where mud pockets 
were met the plank lagging was inserted behind the side posts 
as well as above the roof-arch ribs, and when the pressures were 
unusually great a double lining was employed. 

Progress of Work. — The rate of progress made in exca- 
vating the Busk tunnel was as follows : — 

Total time consumed in driving the heading 1,11S days 

Average daily progre8s for both headings 8.4 feet 

Greatest progress in one month 337 ** 

Average daily progress, one month, 31 days 10.87 ♦• 

Greatest progress in one month (28 days) at one end . . 202.5 " 
Average progress in one month (28 days) at one end . . 7.23 ** 

Greatest monthly progress on bench 218 *' 

Average daily progress on bench 7.79 ** 

Cost of Work, — The cost of the tunnel was calculated on 
the assumption that the excavation per lineal foot was 10.19 
cu. yds., and where the section was enlarged for timberings 
1379 cu. yds. The contractors' estimate for excavating and 
timl>ering the tunnel was as follows : — 

Excavation of 0,393.60 lineal feet @ $62,50 .... 6'>87, 103.73 

Enlargement for timbering 32,575 cubic yards . . . 81,437.50 

Cost of tinibtT 81,600.00 

Cost of labor on timbering 2,723,000 ft. B. M. @ $12 . 32,676.00 

Total $782,817.25 

This is an average cost per lineal foot of tunnel of $83.14, 
which is very close to the average cost of single-track timber- 
lined tunnels in America, which is usually figured at $85 per 
lineal foot. 

CX)MPARISON OF METHODS. 

The differences between the drift and heading methods of 
excavating tunnels through rock, consist chiefly in the excava- 
tions, strutting, and hauling. When the drift method is em- 
ployed an advanced gallery is opened along the floor of the 
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tunnel before the upper part of the section is removed, and 
when the heading method is employed the upper part of the 
section is completely excavated and lined before any part of 
the section below is excavated. When the drift method of 
driving is employed polygonal strutting is usually used, and 
longitudinal strutting is employed with the heading method of 
driving. In the drift method the hauling is done by one system 
of tracks at the same level, wliile in the heading method two 
systems of tracks are employed at different levels. 

It is, perhaps, impossible to state without qualification, which 
method is the better. European engineers unanimously prefer 
excavation by a drift, especially for long tunnels. An advan- 
tage that this method affords in long tunnels is, that the water 
which is usually found in large quantities under high moun- 
tains is easily collected in the drift and conveyed to the culvert,, 
while in the heading method the water from the advance gallery 
before being collected into tlie culvert built on the floor of the 
tunnel, must pass through all the workings. This may be a 
serious inconvenience when water is found in large quantities, 
as, for instance, was the case in the St Gothard tunnel, where 
the stream amounted to 57 gallons per second. The heading 
method has an advantage in tunneling loose rock, since it is the 
more economical in strutting. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

REPRESENTATIVE MECHANICAL INSTALLA- 
TIONS FOR TUNNEL WORK. 



The important role played by the power plant and other 
mechanical installations in constructing tunnels through rock 
has already been mentioned. In some methods of soft-ground 
tunneling, and particularly in soft-ground subaqueous tunnel- 
ing, it is also often necessary to employ a mechanical installa- 
tion but slightly inferior in size and cost to those used in 
tunneling rock. The general character of the mechanical 
plant required for tunnel work hsA lieen described in another 
chapter. It is proposed to describe very briefly here a few 
tyi>ical individual plants of this character, which will in some 
respects give a better idea of this phase of tunnel work than 
the more general descriptions. 

Rock Timnels. — The tunnels selected to illustrate the me- 
chanical installations employed in tunneling through rock ore : 
The Hoosac Tunnel, the Cascade Tunnel, the Niagara Falls 
Power Tunnel, the Palisades Tunnel, the CTOton Aqueduct 
Tunnel, the Strickler Tunnel, in America, and the Graveholz 
Tunnel and the Sonnstein Tunnel in Europe. In addition 
there will l)e found in other chapters of this book a description 
of the mechanical installation at the Busk tunnel and at the 
St. Gothard and Simplon tunnels. 

Hoosac Tmtvf'I, — The Hoosac tunnel (m the Fitchburg R.R. 
in Massachusetts is 25,000 ft. long, and the longest tunnel in 
America. The material through which the tunnel was driven 
was chiefly hanl granitic gneiss, conglomerate, and micarschist 
rock. The excavation was conducted from the entrances and 
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one shaft, the wide heading and single-bench method being 
employed, with the center-cut system of blasting which was 
here used for the first time. The tunnel was begun in 1854, 
and continued by hand until 1866, when the mechanical plant 
was installed. Most of the particular machines employed have 
now become obsolete, but as they were the first machines used 
for rock tunneling in America they deserve mention. The 
drills used were Burleigh percussion drills, operated by com- 
pressed air. Six of these drills were mounted on a single car- 
riage, and two carriages were used at each front. The air to 
operate these drills was supplied by air compressors operated 
by water-power at the portals and steam-power at the shaft. 
The air compressors consisted of four horizontal single-acting^ 
air cylinders with poppet valves and water injection. The 
compressors were designed by Mr. Thomas Deane the chief 
engineer of the tunnel. 

Palisades Tunnel. — The Palisades tunnel was constructed to 
carry a double-track railway line through the ridge of rocks 
bordering the west bank of the Hudson River and known as 
the Palisades. It was located about opposite 116th St. in New 
York city. The material penetrated was a hard trap rock very- 
full of seams in places, which caused large fragments to fall 
from the roof. The excavation was made by a single wide 
heading and bench, employing the center-cut method of blast- 
ing with eight center holes and 16 side holes for the 7 x 18 ft. 
heading. IngersoU-Sergeant 2^ in. drills were used, four in 
each heading and six on each bench, and 30 ft per 10 hours 
was considered good work for one drill. 

The power-plant was situated at the west portal of the 
tunnel, and the power was transmitted by electricity and com- 
pressed air to the middle shaft and east portal workings. The 
plant consisted of eight 100 H. P. boilers, furnishing steam to 
four Rand duplex 18 X 22 in. air compressors, and an engine 
running a 30 arc light dynamo. The compressed air was car- 
ried over the ridge by pipes varying from 10 ins. to 5 ins. in 
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diameter to the shaft and to the east portal, and was used for 
operating the hoisting engines as well as the drills at these 
workings. Inside the tunnel, specially designed denick cars 
were employed to liandle large stones, they being also operated 
by compressed air. This car ran on a center tmck, while tiie 
mucking cai-s ran on side tracks, and it was employed to lift 
the liodies of the cai*s from the trucks, place them close to the 
front, being worked where large stone could be rolled into 
them, and return tlieni to the trucks for removal. In addition 
to handling the car bodies the derrick was used to lift hea\"y 
stones. Tlie hauling was done at first by horse-power, and 
later by dummy locomotives. 

Croton Aqueduct Tunn^L — In the construction of tlie Croton 
Aqueduct for the water supply of New York city, a tunnel 31 
miles long was built, running from the Croton Dam to the 
Gate House at 135Ui St. in New York city. The section of 
the tunnel varies in form, but is generally either a circular or a 
hoi-se-shoe section. In all cases the section was designed to 
have a capacity for the flow of water equal to a cylinder 14 ft, 
in (Jiameter. To drive the tunnel, 40 shafts wei*e employed. 
The material penetrated was of almost every character, from 
(juicksaiid to granitic rock, but the bulk of the work was in 
rock of some character. The excavation in rock was conducted 
by the wide heading and bench method, employing the center- 
cut method of blasting. Four air drills, mounted on two 
double-arm columns, were employed in the heading. The 
drills for the bench work were mounted on tripods. Steam- 
2)0wer was used exclusively for oj^rating the compressors, 
hoisting engines, ventilating fans and pumps ; but the size and 
kind of boi lei's used, as well as the kind and capacity of the 
machines which they operated, varied greatly, since a separate 
pf)wer-[)lant was employed for each shaft with a few exceptions. 
A description of the plant at one of the shafts will give an 
indication of tlie size and character of those at the other shafts, 
and for this purj)ose the plant at shaft 10 has been selected. 
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At shaft 10 steam was jHrovided by two IngersoU boilers of 
80 H. P. each, and by a small upright boiler of 8 H. P. There 
were two 18 x 30 in. Ingersoll air compressors pumping into 
two 42 in. X 10 ft and two 42 in. x 12 ft. Ingersoll receivers. 
Ill the excavation there were twelve 3^ in. and six 3| in. 
Ingersoll drills, four drills mounted on two double-arm columns 
being used on each heading, and the remainder mounted oq 
tripods being used on the bench. Two Dickson cages operated 
by one 12 x 12 in. Dickson reverable double hoisting engine 
provided transportation for material and supplies up and down 
the shaft A Thomson-Houston ten4ig^t d} namo operated by 
a Lidgerwood engine provided light Drainage was effected by 
means of two No. 9 and one No. 6 Cameron pumps. At this 
particular shaft the air exhausted from the drills gave ample 
ventilation, especially when after each blast the smoke was 
cleared away by a jet of compressed air. In other workings, 
however, whei'e this means of ventilation was not sufficient, 
Baker blowers were generally employed. 

Strickler Tunnel. — The Striekler tunnel for the water 
supply of Colorado Springs, Col., is 6,441 ft long with a sec- 
tion of 4 ft. X 7 ft It penetrates the ridge connecting Pike's 
Peak and the Big Horn Mountains, at an elevation of 11,540 
ft. above sea level. The material penetrated is a coarse 
porphyritic granite and morainal debris, the portion through 
the latter material being lined. The mechanical installation 
consisted of a water-powder electric plant operating air com- 
pressors. The water from Buxton Creek having a fall of 
2,400 ft was utilized to operate a 36 in. 220 H. P. Pelton 
water-wheel, which operated a 150 K. W. three-phase generator. 
From this generator a 3,500 volt current was ti*ansmitted to 
the east portal of the tunnel, where a stepdown transformer 
reduced it to a 220 volt current to the motor. The transmis- 
sion line consisted of three No. 5 wires carried on cross-arm 
poles and provided with lightning arresters at intervals. The 
plant at the east portal of the tunnel consisted of a 75 H. P. 
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electric motor, driving a 75 H.P. air compressor, and of small 
motors to drive a Sturtevant blower for ventilation, to run the 
blacksmith shop, and to light the tunnel, shop, and yards. 
From the compressor air was piped into the tunnel at the 
east end, and also over the mountain to the west portal work- 
ings. Two drills were used at each end, and the air was 
also used for operating derricks and other machinery. For 
removing tlie spoil a trolley carrier system was employed. A 
longitudinal timber was fastened to the tunnel ixxof, directly 
in the apex of the roof arch. This tin)ber canied by means 
of hangers a steel bar trolley rail on which the carriages ran. 
Outside of the portal this rail formed a loop, so that the 
carriage could pass around tlie loop and be taken back to 
the working face. Each carnage carried a steel span of Ij cu. 
ft capacity, so suspended that by means of a tripping device 
it was automatically dumped when the proper point on the 
loop was reached. 

Niagara Falls Power Tunnel. — The tiiil-race tunnel built 
to cany away the water discharged from the turbines of the 
Niagara Falls Power Co., has a horse-shoe section 19 x 21 ft. 
and a length of (^,700 ft. It was driven through rock from 
three shafts by the center-cut method of bla^sting. In sink- 
ing shaft No. very little water was encountered, but at shafts 
Nos. 1 and 2 an inflow of 800 gallons and GOO gallons per 
minute, resj^ctively, was encountered. The principil plant 
was located at shaft No. 2, and consisted of eight 100 H.P. 
boilers, three 18 x 30 in. Kand duplex air compressors, a 
Thomson-Houston electric-light plant, and a sawmill with a 
capacity of 20,000 ft. B. M. per day. The shafts were fitted 
with Otis automatic hoisting engines, with double cages at 
shafts Nos. 1 and 2, and a single cage at shaft No. 0. The 
drills used were 25 Rand drills and three IngersoU-Sergeant 
drills. The pumping plant at shaft No. 2 consisted of four 
No. 7 and one No. 9 Cameron pumps, and that at shaft No. 2 
consisted of two No. 7 and two No. 9 Cameron pumps and 
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three Snow pumps. An auxiliary boiler plant consisting of 
two 60 H. P. boilers was located at shaft No. 1, and another, 
consisting of one 75 H. P. boiler, was located at shaft No. 0. 

Cascade TunneL — The Cascade tunnel was built in 1886— 
88 to caiTy the double tracks of the Northern Pacific Ry. 
through the Cascade Mountains in Washington. It is 9,850 ft* 
long with a cross-section 16 J ft. wide and 22 ft. high, and 
is lined with masonry. The material penetrated was a basaltic 
rock, with a dip of the strata of about 5°. The rock was 
excavated by a wide heading and one bench, using tlie center- 
cut system of blasting. A strutting consisting of five-segment 
timber arches earned on side posts, spaced from 2 ft. to 4 ft. 
apart, and having a roof lagging of 4 X 6 in. timbers packed 
above with cord-wood. The mechanical plant of the tunnel is 
of particular interest, because of the fact that all the machinery 
and supplies had to be hauled from 82 to 87 miles by teams, 
over a road cut through the forests covering the mountain 
slopes. This work required from Feb. 22 to July 15, 1886, to 
perform. In many places the grades were so steep that tlie 
wagons had to be hauled by block and tackle. The plant con- 
sisted of five engines, two water-wheels, five air compressors, 
eight 70 H. P. steam-boilers, four large exhaust fans, two com- 
plete electric arc-lighting plants, two fully equipped machine- 
shop outfits, 36 air drills, two locomotives, 60 dump cai-s, and 
two sawmill outfits, with the necessary accesvsovies for these vari- 
ous machines. This plant was divided about equally between 
the two ends of the tunnel. The (rost of the plant and of 
the work of getting it into position was -^125,000. 

Gravehoh TunneL — The Gmveholz tunnel on the Bergen 
Railway in Norway is notable as being the longest tunnel in 
northern Europe, and also as being built for a single-track 
narrow-gauge railway. This tunnel is 17,400 feet long, and is 
located at an elevation of 2,900 ft. above sea-level. Only 
about 3 % of the length of the tunnel is lined. The mechani- 
cal installation consists of a turbine plant operating the various 
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machines. There are two turbines of 100 H. P. and 120 H. P. 
taking water from a reservoii* on the mountain shipe, and 
furnishing 220 II. P., wliieh is distributed about as follow^i: 
Horing-machines, GO H. P. ; ventilation, 30 to 40 H. P. ; elec- 
tric locomotives, lo II. P. ; machine shop, 15 H. P. ; electric- 
lighting dynamo, 25 II. P. ; electric drills, the suri)lus, or some 
40 II. P. The horinff-machines and electric drills will \ye 
operated by the smaller 100 II. P. turbine. 

SonuHteiii Tufntf'L — The Sonnstein tunnel in Germanv is 
pariicularly interesting because of the exclusive use of Brandt 
rotary drills. The tunnel was driven through dolomite and 
hanl limestone by means of a drift and two side galleries. The 
dimensions of the drift were 7^ X 7^ ft. The power plant con- 
sisted of two steam pressure ])um2)s, one accumulator, and four 
thills. The steam-boiler plant, in addition to operating the 
])umi)s, also sup[>lied j>ower for oijemting a rotary pump for 
drainage and a ])lower for ventilaticm. The hydraulic pressure 
retpiired was 75 atmospheres in tlie dolomite, and from 85 to 
100 atmc^sphercs in the limestone. The drift was excavated 
with live ^)\ in. holes, one lK?ing placed at the center and 
(IriviMi [)arallrl to the axis of the tunnel, and four Inking placed 
at th«' conuMs of a rectangle coriesj>onding to the sides of tlie 
drift, and drivt-n at an angle diverging from the center hole. 
T\w avcraL:*' d('|)tlis of the holes were 4.3 ft., and the efficiencv 
i)f liic drills was I in. per minute. One drill was employed 
at each front, and was operated by a machinist and two helpers, 
who worked eiirht-hour shifts, with a blast between shifts at 
first, Jind later twelve-hour shifts, with a blast betAveen shifts. 
Hie 24 hours of the two shifts were divided as follows: boring 
the lioles, 10.7 hours; charging the holes, 1.1 hours; I'emoving 
tlu* sjM)iL 11.7 hours; changing shifts, 0.5 hour. The average 
progr(\ss jx^r day for each machine was 6.7 ft. The total cost 
of tlie i)lant was §^17,450. 

St, Clair River TunncL — The submarine double-track rail- 
wav tunnel under the St. Clair Kivor for the Grand Trunk Rv., 
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is 8,500 ft long, and was driven through clay by means of a 
shield, as described in the succeeding chapter on the shield 
i^j'^stem of tiuineling. Tlie njechanical plant installed for pros- 
ecuting the work was very complete. To furnish steam to the 
air compressors, pumps, electric-light engines, hoisting-engines, 
etc., a steam-plant was provided on each side of the river, con- 
sisting of three 70 H. P. and four 80 11. P. Scotch portable 
boilers. The air-compressor plant at each end consisted of 
two 20 X 24 in. Ingersoll air compressors. To furnish light to 
tlie workings, two 100 candle-power Edison dynamos were in- 
stalled on the American side, and two Ball dynamos of the same 
size were installed on the Canadian side. The dynamos on 
both sides were driven by Armington & Sims €;pgines. These 
dynamos furnished light to the tunnel workings and to the 
machine-shops and power-plant at each end. Root blowers of 
10,000 cu. ft. per minute capacity provided ventilation. The 
pumping plant consisted of one set of pumjis installed for per- 
manent drainage, and another set installed for drainage during 
construction, and also to remain in place as apart of the permanent 
plant The latter set consisted of two 500 gallon Worthington 
duplex pumps set first outside of each air lock, closing the ends 
of the river portion of the tunnel. For permanent drainage, 
a drainage shaft was sunk on the Canadian side of the river, 
and connected with a pump at the bottom of the open-cut 
approach. In this shaft were placed a vertical, direct acting, 
compound condensing pumping engine with two 19^ in. high- 
pressure and two 33J in. low-pressure cylinders of 24 in. stroke, 
connected to double-acting pumps vntli a capacity of 3000 
gallons per minute, and also two duplex pumps of 500 gallons 
capacity per minute. For permanent dminage on the American 
side, four Worthington pumps of 3,000 gallons' capacity were 
installed in a pump-house set back into the slope of the open- 
cut approach. For the permanent drainage of the tunnel 
proper two 400 gallon pumps were placed at the lowest point 
of the tunnel grade. Spoil coming from the tunnel projx^r was 
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hoisted to the top of the open cut by deiricks operated by two 
50 H. P. Lidgerwood hoisting-engines. The pressure pumping 
plant for supplyii^ water to the hydraulic shield- jacks at each 
end of the tunnel consisted of duplex direct4usting engines 
with 12 in. steam cylinders and 1 in. water cylinders, supply- 
ing water at a pressure of 2000 lbs. per sq. in. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

EXCAVATING TUNNELS THROUGH SOFT 
GROUND ; GENERAL DISCUSSION ; THE 

BELGIAN METHOD. 



GENERAL DISCUSSION. 

It may be set down as a general truth that the excavatioa 
of tunnels through soft ground is the most difficult task which 
confronts the tunnel engineer. Under the general term of soft 
ground, however, a great variety of materials is included, be- 
ginning with stratified soft rock and the most stable sands and 
clays, and ending with laminated clay of the worst character. 
From this it is evident that certain kinds of soft-ground 
tunneling may be less difficult than the tunneling of rock, 
and that other kinds may present almost insurmountable dif* 
ficulties. Classing both the easy and the difficult materials 
together, however, the accuracy of the statement first made 
holds good in a general way. Whatever the opinion may be 
in regard to tliis point, however, there is no chance for dispute 
in the statement that the difficulty of tunneling the softer and 
more treacherous clays, peats, and sands is greater than that 
of tunneling firm soils and rock ; and if we describe the methods 
which are used successfully in tunneling very unstable materials, 
no difficulty need be experienced in modifying them to handle 
stable materials. 

Charaoterifltics of Soft-Oronnd Tunneling. — The principal char- 
acteristics which distinguish soft-ground tunneling are, first, 
that the material is excavated without the use of explosives, 
and second, that the excavation has to be strutted practically 
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as fast as it is completed. In treacherous soils the excavation 
also presents other characteristic phenomena: The material 
forming the walls of the excavation tends to cave and slide. 
This tendency may develop immediately upon excavation, or it 
may be of slower growth, due to weathering and other nat- 
ural causes. In either case the roof of the excavations tends 
to fall, the sides tend to cave inward and squeeze together, and 
the bottom tends to bulge or swell upward. In materials of 
very unstable character these movements exert enormous pres- 
sures ujKjn the timbering or strutting, and in especially bad 
cases may destroy and crush the strutting completely. Out- 
side the tunnel the surface of the ground above sinks for a con- 
sidenible distance on each side of the line of the tunnel. 

Methods of Soft-Ground Tunneling. — There are a variety of 
methods of tunneling through soft ground. Some of these» 
like the quicksand method and the shield metiiod, differ in char- 
acter entirely, while in others, like the Belgian, German, Eng- 
lish, Austrian, and Itiilian methods, the difference consists 
simply in the different order in which the drifts and headings 
are driven, in tlie difference in the number and size of these 
advance galleries, and in tlie different forms of strutting frame- 
work emplovcnl. In tliis book the shield method is considered 
individually ; but the description of the Belgian, German, Eng- 
lish, Austrian, Italian, and quicksand methods are grouped 
together in this and the three succeeding chapters to permit of 
easy comparison. 

THE BELGIAN METHOD OF TUNNELING THROUGH SOFT 

GROUND. 

The Belgian method of tunneling through soft ground was 
first employed in 1828 in excavating the Charleroy tunnel of 
the Brussels-Cliarleroy Canal in Belgium, and it takes its name 
from the country in which it originated. The distinctive char- 
acteristic of the method is the construction of the roof arch 
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before the side walls and invert are built. The excavation, 
therefore, begins with the driving of a top center heading 
which is enlarged until the whole of the section above the 
springing lines of the arch is opened. Various modifications 
of the method have been developed, and some of the more 
important of these will be described farther on, but we shall 
begin its consideration here by describing first the original and 
usual mode of procedure. 

Szcavation. — Fig. 61 is the excavation diagram of the Bel- 
gian method of tunneling. Tlie excavation is begun by open- 
ing the center top heading No. 1, which is carried ahead a 
greater or less distance, dejjending upon tlie nature of the soil, 
and is immediately strutted. This heading is then deepei^d 
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Fifis. 61 and 62. —Diagrams Showing Sequence of Excavation!* in the Belgian Method. 

by excavating part No. 2, to a (Icpili corres ponding t) the 
springing lines of the roof arch. The next step is to remove 
the two side sections No. 3, by attacking them at the two fronts 
and at the sides with four gangs of excavators. The regularity 
and eflSciency of the mode of procedure described consist in 
adopting such dimensions for these several parts of the section 
that each will be excavated at the same rate of speed. When 
the upper part of the section has been excavated as described, 
the roof arch is built, with its feet supported by the unexca- 
vated earth below. This portion of the section is excavated by 
taking out first the central trench No. 4 to the depth of the 
bottom of the tunnel, and then by removing the two side parts 
No. 5. As these side parts No. 5 have to support tlie arch, 
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they have to be excavated in such a way as not to endanger it. 
At intervals along the central trench No. 4, transverse or side 
trenches about 2 ft. wide are excavated on both sides, and 
struts are inserted to support the masonry previously suj^rted 
by the earth which has been removed. The next step is to 
widen these side trenches, and insert struts until all of tiie 
material in {)art8 No. 5 is taken out. 

When the material penetrated is finn enough to permit, the 
plan of excavation illustrated by the diagram. Fig. 62, is substi- 
tuted for the more typical one just described. The only differ- 
ence in the two methods consists in the plan of excavating the 
upper jiart of the profile, which in tlie second method consists 
in driving first the center top heading No. 1, and then in tak- 
ing out the remainder of the section above the springing lines 
of the arch in one oj^eration, while in the first method it is done 
in two operations. The distance ahead of the masoniy to 
which the various parts can be driven varies from 10 ft. to, in 
some cases, 100 ft., being very short in treacherous ground, and 
longer the more stiible the material is. 

Stmtting The longitudinal method of strutting, with the 

j)olin<^-l)oaitls running transversely of the tunnel, is always 
employed in the Belgian metliod of tunneling. In driving the 
first center top heading, paii-s of vertical posts carrj^ing a trans- 
verse cap-piece are erected at intervals. On these cap-pieces 
are carried two longitudinal bars, which in turn sup|x>rt the 
saddle planks. As fast as part No. 2, Fig. 61, is excavated, 
the vertical j)osts ai-e replaced by the batter posts A and JB, 
Fig. 63. The excavation of parts No. 3 is begun at the top, 
the poling-boanls a and h being inserted as the work pro- 
gresses. To supjK)rt the outer ends of these poling-boards, the 
longitudinals X and Y are inserted and supported by the batter 
p(^)sts C and />. In exactly the same way the poling-boards c 
and fZ, the longitudinals I^and W, and the struts ^ and F^ are 
placed in j)osition ; and this procedure is repeated until the 
whole top part of the section is strutted, as shown by Fig. 63, 
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the cross struts t, y, z, etc., being inserted to liold the radial 
Atrute firmly in position. The feet of the vanous radial 
props rest on the sill M N. These fan-like timber structures 
are set up at intervals of from 3 ft. to 6 ft., depending upon 
the quality of the soil penetrated. 




Pro. to. — Sketch Sbowliig Radlftl Boot StmWne, Balgimn Hsthod. 

Centers. — Eitlier plank or trussed centeni may be employed 
in laying the roof arch in the Belgian method, but the form of 
center commonly employed is a trussed center constructed as 
shown by Fig, 64. It may be said to consist of a king-post 
truss carried on top of a modified fonn of queen-post truss. 
The collar-beam and the tie-beam of the queen-post truss are 
spaced about T ft. aixirt, and 
the posts themselves are left far 
enough apart to allow the pas- 
sage of workmen and cars be- 
tween them. The tie l)eani of 
the king-post truss is clamped 
to the collar-beam of thf queen- 
post truss by iron bands. On vc"™...™.ii."Mm^u.™. 
the rafters of ttie two trussCK are fastened timbers, with their 
outer edges cut to the curve of the roof arch. These centers 
Aie set up midway between the fan-like strutting frames previ- 
ously described. They are usually built of square timbers. 
The tie beams are usually 6x6 in., and tlie struts and posts 
4 X 4 in. timbers. The reason for giving the lai^er sectional 
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dimensions to the tie beams, contrary to the usual practice in 
constructing centers, is that it has to serve as a sill for distrib- 
uting the pressure to the foundation of unexcavated soil 
which supports the center. Sometimes a sub-sill is used to 
supjiort the center ujion tlie s<»il; and in any case wedges are 
em|>loyed to carry it, which can be removed for the purpose of 
striking the center. After the arch is completed, the center* 
may Ije removed immediately, or may l^e left in position until 
the masonr}' has thoroughly set. In eitlier case the leading 
center over which the arcli masonrj- terminates tenii)orarily is 
left in position until the next sertion of the arch is built. 

Masonry. — The masoniy of the roof arch, which is the first 
part Imilt, is of necessity l>egun at the springing lines, and the 
first coui-se rests on short lengtlis of heavy planks. These 
planks, l>esi(les givin<j^ an even surface upon which to l)egin the 
masonry, are essential in furnishing a l)earing to the struts 
inserted to sup[K)rt the arch while the earth l)elow them, part 
No. 5, Fig. 61, is l)eing excavated. As the arch masonry 
progresses from the spiinging lines upwanl, the radial j)OSts 
of i\u' strutting are rcMnoved, and replaced by short struts i*est- 
ing on the lagging of the centei's, which support the crown 
bai*s or longitudinals until the niasonrv is in place, when the}' 
and the poling-boards are removed, and the space l)ctween the 
arch niasonrv and walls of the excavation is filled with stone 
or well-rannncMl eai'th. 

Considering now the side wall niasomy, it will be re- 
nienihi'red that in excavating the part Xo. 5, Fig. 01, of the 
section, fre(|uent side trendies were excavated, and struts 
inserted to take th(i weight of the masonry. These struts am 
inserted on a batter, with their feet near the center of tlie 
tunned floor, so that tlic side wall masonry may be carried up 
behind tiiem to a heigiit as near as possible to the springing 
lines of the arch. When this is done the struts are reniove<I, 
and the s[)ace remaining between the U)\) of the partly fin- 
ishe(l side wall and the arch is filled in. This leaves the arch 
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supported by alternate lengths or pillara of uiiexcavated earth 
and completed side wall, 'llie next step i.s to ii^uiove the 
remainiug sections of earth l^etweeii tlie sections of side wall, 
and fill in the space with masonry. 
Fig. 65 is a cross-section, showing 
the masonry completed for one-half 
and the inclined props in position 
for the other half; and Fig. 67 is 
a longitudinal section showing the 
pllai-s of unexcavated earth be- 
tween the consecntive sets of in- 
clined stmts mid several other 
details of tlie lining, stnitting, and 
excavating work. pm ^ _ ^^^j^,, shmvinR Moii.i-i of 

The invert masonry is built after uii<ier|.iiiiiig ro.i( AtcL with iha 
die side walls are completed. This 

is regarded as a defect of tliis metliod of tunneling, since the 
lateral pressui-es may squeeze the side walls together and di^ 
tort the arch before the invert is in i)laee to brace them apart. 





To prevent as much as possible 
the distortion of the arch after 
the centers are removed, it is 
('oiifiidei-ed good pi-acticc to 
shore the masonry with hori- 
zontal beams having their ends 
abutting gainst plank, as shown by Fig. 65. These liori- 
zontal beams should be placed at close inter\'als, and be 
supported at intermediate points by vertical posts, as shown 
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by the illustration. Since the roof arch rests for some time 
supported directly by the unexcavated earth below, settle- 
ment is liable, particularly in working through soft ground. 
This fact may not be very important so long as the settle- 
ment is uniform, and is not enough to encroach on the space 
necessary for the safe j)a8sage of travel. To prevent the 
latter possibility the centers are placed from 9 ins. to 15 ins. 
higher than their true positions, depending upon the nature of 
tlie soil, so that considerable settlement is possible without any 
danger of the necessar}- cross-section being infringed upon. 
In conclusion it may be noted that the lining may be con- 
structed in a series of consecutive rings, or as a single cylin- 
drical mass. 

Hauling. — Since in this method of tunneling tJie upi>er part 
of the section is excavated and lined before the excavation of 
the lower part is begun, the upper portion is always more ad- 
vanced than the lower. To carry away the earth excavated at 
the front, therefore, an elevation has to l)e surmounted ; and 
this is usually done by constructing an inclined plane rising 
from the floor of the tunnel to the floor of the heading, as shown 
by Fig. 66. This inclined plane has, of course, to be moved aheiid 
as the work advances, and to permit of tliis movement with as 
little interruption of the other work as possible, two planes are 
employed. One is erected at the right-hand side of the section, 
and serves to carry the traffic while the left-hand side of the 
lower section is In'ing removed some distance ahead and the 
other plane is l)eing erected. The inclination given to these 
planes depends upon the size of the loads to be hauled, but they 
should always have as slight a grade as practicable. Narrow- 
gauge tracks are laid on these ])lanes and along the floor of the 
upper part of the section passing through the center opening 
mentioned before as being left in the centers and strutting. 

In excavating the top center heading there is, of course, an- 
other rise to its floor from the floor of the upper part of the 
section. Where, as is usually the case in soft soils, this top 
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heading is not driven very far in advance, the earth from the 
front is usually conveyed to the rear in wheelbarrows, and 
dumped into the cars standing on the tracks below. In firm 
soils, where the heading is driven too far in advance to make 
this method of conveyance inadequate, tiucks are also laid on 
the floor of the heading, and an inclined plane is built connect- 
ing it with the tracks on the next level below. In place of 
these inclined planes, and also in place of those between the floor 
of the tunnel and the level above, some form of hoisting device 
is sometimes employed to lift the cars from one level to the 
other. There are some advantages to this method in point of 
economy, but the hoisting-machines are not easily worked in 
the darkness, and accidents are likely to occur. 

In the advanced top heading and in the upper part of the 
section narrow-gauge tracks are necessarily employed, and these 
may be continued along the floor of the finished section, or the 
permanent broad-gauge railway tracks may be laid as fast as 
the full section is completed. In the former case the perma- 
nent tracks are not laid until the entire tunnel is practically 
completed ; and in the latter case, unless a third rail is laid, the 
loads have to be transshipped from the bmad- to the narrow- 
gauge ti'acks or vice versa. It is the more general practice to 
use a third rail rather than to transship every load. 

Modifications. — Considering the extent to wliich the Belgian 
method of tunneling has been employed, it is not surprising 
that many modifications of the standaixl mode of procedure 
have been developed. Tlie modification which differa most 
from the standard form is, perhaps, that adopted in excavating 
the Roosebeck tunnel in Germany. This method preserves the 
principal characteristic of the Belgian method, which is the 
construction of the upper part of the section first; but instead 
of building the side walls from the bottom upward, they are 
built in small sections from the top downward. The excavation 
begins by driving the center top heading No. 1, Fig. 67, whose 
floor is at the level of the springing lines of the roof arch, and 
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then tlie two side parts No. 2 are excavated, opening up tlie 
entire upj)er portion of die section in which the r<.M)f aivh is 
built, as in the reguUir Belgian method. The next step is to 

excavate part No. 8, shoring up the arch 
at fiv(|uent intervals. Between diese sets 
of shoring the side walls are huilt i-esting 
planks on the floor of jRirt No. 3, and then 
the sets of shores are removed and re- 
]jlace<l bv m{usonr}\ Next pirt No. 4 is 
excavated, shored, and tilled with masonry 
as was part No. 3. In exactly tlie sjune 
way parts 5, 6, 7, and 8 are constructed 
in the order numbered. To prevent tlie 
dist^>rti(>n of the areh during the side- wall 
(oust met ion it is braced by horizontal struts, as descrilied 
ab(»\c in Fi<jf. <)o. 

Advantages. — The advantjiges of the Belgian nietinxl of 
tiinnclinj^^ nuiy be snininarized as follows: (1) Tlie excavation 
prot^M'csscs siniultancHnisly at several points without the diflfer- 
ent i^aiiL^^'^ of excavatois iiitcrfcrinijf with each otlier, thus sccur- 
i]\<X rapidity and ciriciency of work: (-) the excavation is ibme 
by driviiiL;' a niiiuber of <lrifts or parts of small section, which 
are iiiuncdiatclv struttcil, tlius causinsr the minimuni disturb- 
ancc of the surrouiidinLr material: (^5) the roof of the tunnel, 
wliieli is the pail of the liinn<j^ exposed to the greatest pressures, 
is built lirst. 

Disadvantages. — The <lisadvant;iges of the Belgian method 
of tmiiielint^'" may be summarized as follows: (1) The roof arch 
which rests at lirst on compressible soil is liable to sink ; (2) 
before the invert is built there is dani^er of the arch and side 
walls being distorttMl or slidimr under the lateral pressures; (3) 
the masonry of the side walls has to be underpinned to the arch 
masonrv. 

Accidents and Repairs. — One of the most frequent accidents 
in the Belgian method of tunneling is the sinking of the roof 
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arch owing to its unstable foundation on the unexcavated soil 
of tlie lower jx)rtion of the section. The amount of settlement 
may vary from a few inches in firm soil to over 2 ft. in loose 
sf)ils. To counteract the effect of this settlement it is the gene- 
ral practice to build the arch some inches higher than its nor- 
mal position. When the settlement is great enough to infringe 
seriously up(m the tunnel section, repaii's have to be made ; and 
the only way of accomphshing them is to demolish the arch and 
rebuild it from the side walls. It is usually considered best not 
to demolish the arch until the invert has been placed, so that 

no further disturbance is likely once 
the lining is completed anew. 

The rotation of the arch about its 
keystone, or the opening of the arch at 
the crown, by the squeezing inward of 
the haunches by the latend pressures, 
is another characteristic accident. Fig. 
68 shows the nature of the distortion 
produced ; the segments of the arch 
move towanl each other by revolving 
on the intradosal edges of tlie keystone, 
which are broken away and crushed together with the operation, 
while the extmdosal edges are opened*. It is to prevent this 
occurrence that the horizontal struts shown in Fig. 65 are em- 
ployed. The manner of repaiimg this accident differs, depend- 
ing upon the extent of the injury. When the intradosal edges 
of the keystone are but slightly crushed, tlie repairing is done 
as directed by Fig. 69. When the keystone is completely 
crushed, however, the indications are that the material of the 
keystone, usually brick, is not strong enough to resist tlie 
pressures coming upon it, and it is advisable to substitute a 
stronger material in the repairs, and a stone keystone is con- 
structed as shown by Fig. 70. The middle stone of this key- 
stone extends through the depth of the arch ring, and the two 
side stones only half-way through, their purpose being merely 




Fro. 08. — Sketch Showing 
Failure of Roof Arch by 
Opening at Crown. 
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to resist the crushing forces which are grentest at the iutrados. 
tiometimea, when the pressures are unsymmetrical, the arch 
ring breaks at the haunches aa well as the crown, as shown by 




Fig. 71, which also indicates the mode of repairing. Thii^ 
consists in demolishing the original arch, and rebuilding it 

with stone voussoirs inserted in place of the brick in wliich the 
rupture occurred. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE GERMAN METHOD OF EXCAVATING 

TUNNELS THROUGH SOFT GROUND; 

BALTIMORE BELT LINE TUNNEL. 



The German method of tunneling was first used in 1808 
in constructing the St. Quentin Canal. In 1837 the Konigs- 
doif tunnel of the Cologne and Aix la Chapelle R.R. was 
excavated by the same method. The success of the method in 
these two difficult pieces of soft-ground tunneling led to its 
extensive adoption throughout Germany, and for this reason 
it gradually came to be designated as the German method. 
Briefly explained the method consists in excavating first an 
ainuilar galleiy^ m which the side walls and roof arch are built 
complete l)efore taking out the center core and building the 
invert. 

Excavation. — The excavation of tunnels by the German 
method is begun either by driving two bottom side drifts or 
by driving a center top heading. Fig. 73 shows the mode of 
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FlOB. 72 and 73. — Oiagramf* Showing Sequence of Excayation in German Method 

of Tunneling. 

procedui-e when bottom side drifts are used to start the work. 
I'he two side drifts Xo. 1 are made from 7 ft. to 8 ft. wide, 
and al)Out one-third the total height of the full section ; the 
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width of each heading has to be sufficient for the construction 
of the masonry and strutting, and for the passage of narrow 
spoil cars alongside them. These drifts are increased in height 
to the springing line of the arch by taking out the two drifts 
No. 2. Next the top center heading No. 3 is driven, and 
finally the two haunch headings No. 4 are excavated. The 
center core No. 5 is utilized to support the strutting until 
the side walls and roof arch are completed, when it is broken 
down and removed. In case of very loose material, where the 
first side drifts cannot be carried as high as one-third the 
height of the section, it is the common practice to make them 
about one-fourth the height, and to take out the side portions 

of tlie annular gallery in three parts, as 
shown by Fig. 73. 

The top center heading plan of couir 
mencing the excavation is usuall}' em- 
ployed m firm materials or when a vein 
of water is encountered in the uj^r part 
of the section. In tlie latter contingency 
a small bottom drift A, Fig. 74, is first 
driven to serve as a di-ain ; but in any 
ease the excavation projier of the tiuniel 
consists in fii'st driving the center top 
heading No. 1, and then by working both 
ways along the profile parts, Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5 are removed. 
Part No. 6 is left to support the strutting until the side walls 
and roof arch are built, when it is also excavated. 

Stmtting. — When the excavation is begun by bottom side 
drifts these drifts are strutted by erecting vertical posts close 
against the sides of the drift and placing a cap-piece trans- 
versely across the roof of the drift The side posts are 
usually supported by sills placed across the bottom of the drift 
These frame woiks of posts, cap, and sill are erected at short 
intervals, and the roof, and, if uecessarj', the sides of Uie drift 
between them, are sustiined by means of longitudinal poling- 
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boards extending from one iranie to tlie next. The cap-pieces 
of the strutting for the Irottoui drifta serve as silLj for the 
exactly similar strutting of the heading next above. To sup- 
port the additional weight, and to allow the construction of Ute 
side walls, the strutting of the huttom drifbi is strengthened by 
insertuig an intermediate post between the original side posts 
of each frame. These intermediate posts ai-e not inserted at 
the center of the frames or bents, but close to the wall masunry 
iine as shown by Fig. 75. This eccentric position of the post 




avoids in) interference with tlie hauling and ilso all ms the 
removal of the adjacent side post wlien the masouty is 
constructed. 

Two methods of strutting the soffit of tlie excavation are 
employed, one being a modification of the longitudinal system 
employed in the English method of tunneling described in a 
succeeding chapter, and the other a modification of the Belgian 
aystein previously described. Fig. 76 shows tlie method ot 
employing the radial strutting of the Belgian system. At the 
beginning the center top heading is strutted with rectangular 
bents such as are employed for strutting the drifts. As this 
heading is enlarged by taking out the haunch sections, radial 
poata are inserted, as shown by Fig. 76, which also indicates 
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tlie method of stnittiug the side trenches when the excavation 
is ciu-ried downward from tlie center top heading instead of 
upwaid from bottum side drifts. 

XosDiiry. — Whatever plan of excavation or strutting is 
employed, the construction of the masoniy lining in the German 
method of tunneling begins at the foundations of the side walls 
and is oai-ried upward to the roof arch. The invert, if one is 
reiimred i-< built after the center core of earth is removed. 

Centenng — Tunnel centers are generally employed in the 
GLimin metliod of tunneling a common construction being 
shown by l-ig 77, It is essen- 
tially a queen post tiiiss, tlie tie 
beam of which rests on a transvei'se 
sill as shovu by the illustration. 
Tlie transverse sill is supported 
along its central portion by the 
unexcavated center core of earth, 
and at its ends either directly on 
the \ertieil jMists or on loiigitudi- 
II tl be ims resting on these posts. 
I he dngoiidl members of the 
queen po^t truss fonn the bottom 
chords of smdl king-post trusses 
lild out the exterior member of the 
apiiroximation to tlie curve of the ai-ch. 
Hauling. — \Vlieii the bottom side drift plan of excavation 
is empliiyeil. tlic sjiciil from the front of the diift is removed in 
narrow-giiupi- t-urs miming on a track laid iia close as practicable 
to the center coi'e. Tlicse siime caii* are also emph>yed to take 
the spoil frnin the drifts abiive, through lioles left in the ceiling 
strutting iif tlie bintniii drifts. Tlic sjioil from tlie soffit sec- 
tions may Iks removei] hy the same car Hues used in excavating 
tlie drifti, or a iian'ow-gauge tniek miiy Ix; laid ou the top of the 
center eoni for this special purpose. In the latter case the solBt 
tracks are usually comieetL-il liy moans of inclined planes with 
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the tracks on the bottoms of the side drifts. Grenerally, how- 
ever, the separate soffit car line is not used unless the material 
is of such a firm character that the headings and drifts can be 
carried a great distance ahead of the masonry work. With the 
center top heading plan of beginning the excavation, the car 
track has, of course, to be laid on the top of the center core. 
Tlie center core itself is removed by means of car tracks along 
the floor of the completed tunnel. 

Advantages and Disadvantages. — Like the Belgian method 
of timneling, the German method has its advantages and dis- 
advantages. Since the excavation consists at first of a narrow 
annular gallery only, tlie equilibrium of the earth is not greatly 
disturbed, and the strutting does not need to be so heavy as in 
methods where the opening is much larger. The undisturbed 
center core also furnishes an excellent support for the strutting, 
and for the centei*s upon which the roof arches ai-e built. 
Another important advantage of the method is that the con- 
struction of the masonry lining is begun logically at the bottom, 
and progresses upwaixi, and a more homogeneous and stable 
<'onstruction is possible. The great disadvantage of the method 
is the small space in which the hauling has to be done. The 
spoil cai-s practically fill the narrow drifts in passing to and from 
the front, and interfere greatly with the work of the carpenters 
and masons. Another objection to tlie method is that the 
ijivert is tlie very hist j)ortion of the lining to be built. This 
may not be a serious objection in reasonably cojnpact and stable 
materials, but in very loose soils there is always tlie danger of 
the side walls being squeezed together before the invert masonry 
is in position to hold them apart. Altogether the difficulties 
are of a character which tend to increase the expense of the 
method, and this is the reason why to-day it is seldom used 
even in the countrj^ where it was first developed, and for some 
time extensively employed. For repairing accidents, such as 
the caving in of completed tunnels, the German method of tun- 
neling is frequently used, because of the ease with which the 
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timbering is accomplished. In such cases ilie cost of the 
method used cuts a small figure, so long as it is safe and 
expeditious. 

BALTIMORE BELT LINE TUHNEL. 

The Baltimore Belt Ry. Co. was organized in 1890 hj 
officials of die Baltimore & Ohio, and Western Maryland rail- 
ways, and Baltimore Capitalists, to build 7 miles of double track 
railway, mostly witliin the city limits of Baltimore. This rail- 
way was partly open cut and embankment, and partly tunnel, 
and its object was to afford the companies named facilities for 
reaching the center of the city with their passengers and freight. 
To (rarry out the work the Msirjland Construction Co. was 
organized by the parties interested, and in September, 1890, this 
company let the contract for construction to Rayan & McDon- 
ald of Baltimore, Md. The chief difficulties of the work cen- 
tered in the construction of the Howard-street tunnel, 8,860 ft. 
long, running underneath the j)rincii>iil business section of 
tlie city. 

Material Penetrated. — Tlie soil penetrated by the tunnel 
was of almost all kinds and consistencies, but was chiefly sand 
of varying degrees of fineness i)enetrated by seams of loam, 
clay, and gravel. Sonie of the clay was so haid and tough that 
it could not be removed excei)t by blasting. Rock was also 
found in a few places. For the most part, however, the work 
was through soft ground, funiishing more or less water, which 
necessitated unusual precautions to avoid the settling of tlie 
street, and consequent damage to the buildings along the line. 
A large qnantity of water was encountered. Generally this 
water could l)e removed by drainage and pumps, and the earth 
be prevented from washing in by packing the space between the 
timl)ering with hay or other materials. At points where the 
inflow was greatest, and the earth was washed in despite 
the hay packing, the method was adopted of driving 6-in. per- 
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forated pipes into the sides of the excavation, and forcing 
cement grout tlirough them into the soil to solidify it These 
pipes penetrated the ground about 10 ft, and the method 
proved very efficient in preventing tlie inflow of water. 

£zcavatioiL — The excavation was carried out according to 
the German method of tunneling. Bottom side drifts were 
first driven, and then heightened to the springing line of the 
roof arch. Next a center top heading was driven, and the 
haunch sections taken out. The object of beginning the exca- 
vations by bottom side drifts, was to drain the soil of the upper 
part of the section. The center core was removed after the 
side walls and roof arch were completed, its removal being 
kept from 50 ft to 75 ft. to the rear of the advanced heading. 
The dimensions of the side drifts proper wei-e about 8x8 ft., 
but they were often carried down much below the floor level 
to secure a solid foundation bed for the side walls. 

Strutting. — The side drifts were strutted by means of 
frames composed of two batter post^ resting on boards, and 
having a cap-piece extending transversely across the roof 
of the drift These frames were spaced about 4 ft. apirt. 
The excavation was advanced in tlie usual way by driving 
poling-boards at the top and sides, with a slight outward and 
upward inclination, so that the Jiext frame could be easily 
inserted with additional space enough between it and the 
sheeting to permit the next set of poling-boards to be inserted. 
These poling-boards were driven as close together as practicable 
so as to prevent as much as possible the inflow of water and 
earth. 

The center top heading was strutted in the same manner as 
were the side drifts. The arrangement of the strutting em- 
ployed in enlarging the center top heading is shown clearly by 
Fig. 78, which also shows tlie manner of strutting the side 
drifts and face of tlie excavation, and of building the masonry. 

Centers. — Both wood and iron centers were employed in 
building the roof arch. The timl^er centering was constructed 
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of square tiiubers, as shown liy Fig. 79. This construction of 
the iron centers is shown hy Fig. 80. Each of the iron centers 
consisted of two 6x6 in. angles butted ti>gether, and bent into 
the form of an arch rib. Six of these ribs were set up 4 ft. 
apart. They were made of two half rilw butted together at tlie 
crown, and were held erect and the pi-oper distance apart by 
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spacing rods. The rearmost lili was held fust to the completed 
arch masonry, and in tuni supported the forward ribs while the i 
lagging WHS being placed. 

Haaonry. — The side walls of the lining wei-e built first in 
the liottom side drifts, as shown by Fig. 78. They were gen- 
erally placed on a foundation of concrete, from 1 ft, to 2 ft. 
thick. As a rule the side whUs were not built more than 20 , 
ft in advance of the arch, but occasionally this distance was 
increased to as much as 90 ft. The roof an'b consisted ordina- 
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rily of five rings of brick, but at some places in twiietujilly un- 
stable soil eight riiigH of brii:k were eiiiployeil. The arrli wns 
Iniilt ill ciHicentrio acPtioiis about 18 ft. in lengUi. All the 
timber of the strutting ab()ve the arch ami oiiteide of Uie side 
-n-alls was left in jiluce, and Uie voids wei-e filled with rubble 
masonry laid in cement mortar. It required tilxnit 125 mason 




burs to build an IS-fi. aivli scrtinn. Figs. 79 and 80 ahnw 
prions details nf the inasnnrv arch work. 

Owinjf to the very mistidilf cliamctT of the soil, pnnsidei^ 
able dilfirulty was experienced in building the masonry invert. 
Till! prwess adnptt'd wmr as folhuvs; Two parallel 12 v- 12 in. 
__tjmber8 were firat placed transvei'sely across the tunnel, abutting 
t longitudinal timliers nr wedges resting against the side 
Short sheet piles were then driven into the tuimel 
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bottom oiitMile of these timbera, foriuiiig iii iiiclu&ure similar 
to a cuflunlain, from ^^hicli tlie earth louIiI be ex(H\at4;d with- 
out djsturbmg tlie surrouudiiig ground Ihe eirlh heing 
excavated, a lijer of coiii-rete 8 ma thick was jilited and tbe 
Itiick iimsoiirj m\eit toiistnicted on it. In less stable gixiuiid 
each of the itbo^e dtMriI>ed cofferdams was snlxlivided by 
transverse timl>ei'!, iiid shed piling into three smaller coffer- 
dams. Ilcre the inasiiin} of the middle section was first con- 
structed, and then the side sections budt. Where tlie giound 
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was wiust, ilill TiiiiH I I If was nuts>in and the Imttoni bad 
to ]«' c.nt Tul «ith 1 sheetinp of 1,iti pliinlv held down by 
striits iibuttmif i^unst tht hrijc tniisMiNe liinbii-s, Tbo 
invert masunn i\ is mnstrui ted on tins shi i tiiif; Refnij-i 
niches 9 ft high, 3 ft «ide ind 1 . ins .lit]) \\< i. hmJt in the 
side wallfi. 

Accidents. — In ihis tunnel, nwinij [•■■ the i;'iick striking of 
tlif- ci'iiters. it wns found that the nuisimry lining flattened at 
the cnnvn and bulged at the sides. Tliis was attributed to tbe 
insnllii'ii'iit time idlowcd for the mortar to set in the riibble 
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filling. Earth packing was tried, but gave still worse results. 
Finally dry rubble filling was adopted, with satisfactory results. 
There was necessarily some sinking of the surface. This re- 
sulted partly from the necessity of changing and i-emo\ ing of 
the timbers, and from tlie compression and springing of the 
timbers under the great pressures. The crown of the arch also 
settled from 2 ins. to 6 ins., due to the compression of the 
mortar in the joints. The maximum sinking of tlie surface of 
the street over the tunnel was about 18 ins. ; it usually ran 
from 1 to 12 ins. Some damage was done to the water and gas 
mains. This damage was not usually serious, but it of course 
necessitated immediate repairs, and in some instances it was 
found best to reconstruct the mains for some distance. At one 
pc)int along the tunnel where very treacherous material was 
found, the surface settlement caused the collapse of an adjacent 
building, and necessitated its i^construction. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE FULL SECTION METHOD CF TUNNELING: 
ENGLISH METHOD; AUSTRIAN METHOD. 



ENGLISH METHOD. 

The English method of tunneling through soft ground, as 
its name implies, oiiginated in England, where, owing to the 
general prevalence of connjaratively finu ehiilks, clays, shales, 
and sandstones, it has gahied unusual popularity. The dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the method are tlie excavation of the 
full section of the tunnel at once, the use of longitudinal strut- 
ting, and the alternate execution of the masonry work and 
excavation. In America the method is generally designated as 
the longitudinal bar method, owing to the mode of strutting, 
which has gained particular favor in America, and is eonnnonly 
employed there even when the mode of excavation is distinc- 
tively German or Belgian in other respects. 

Excavation. — Although, as stated above, the distinctive 
characteristic of the English method is the excavation of the 
full sec'tion at once, the digging is usually started by driving 
a small heading or drift to locate and esUiblish the axis of tlie 
tunnel, and to facilitate drainage in w^t ground. These ad- 
vance galleries may be driven either in the upper or in tlie 
lower part of the section, as the local conditions and choice 
of the engineer dictiite. Whether the advance gallery is located 
at the top or at the bottom of the section makes no diflfei'enee in 
the mode of enlarging the profile. This work always begins 
at the upper part of the section. A center top heading is 
<lriven and strutted by erecting posts carrying longitudinal bars 
supporting transvei-se poling-boards. This heading is imme- 
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diately widened by digging away the earth at each side, and by 
strutting the opening by temporary posts resting on blocking, 
and carrying longitudinal bars supporting poling-boards. This 
process of widening is continued in this manner until the full 
roof section, No. 1, Fig. 81, is opened, when a heavy transverse 
sill is laid, and permanent struts are 
erected from it to the longitudinal bars, 
the temporary posts and blocking being 
removed. The excavation of part No. 2 
then begins by opening a center trench 
and widening it on each side, tempmiry 
posts being erected to support the sill 
above. As soon as part No. 2 is fully ex- 
cavated, a second transverse sill is placed ^'"* «J-r>iJHfrain show- 

^ ing Seqneuce of Excava- 

below the fii-st, and struts are placed tion in Engiuh Method 
between them. The excavation of part ^ "°"^ "^' 
No. 3 is earned out in exactly the same manner as was part 
No. 2. The lengths of the various sections, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 
generally run from 12 ft. to 20 ft., depending upon the 
character of the soil. 

Stmttiiig The strutting in the English method of tunnel- 
ing consists of a transverse framework set close to the face of 
the excavation, which supports one end of the longitudinal 
crown bars, the other ends of which rest on the completed 
lining. The transvei'se framework is composed of three hori- 
zontal sills arranged and supported as shown by Fig. 82. The 
bottom sill ^1 is carried by vertical posts resting on blocking on 
the floor of the excavation. From the bottom sill vertical 
struts rise to support the middle sill B, The top sill, or miners* 
sill (7, is carried by vertical posts or struts rising from the 
middle sill B. The vertical struts are usually round timbers 
from 6 ins. to 8 ins. in diauieter; and the sills are square tim- 
bera of sufficient section to carry the vertical loads, and gener- 
ally made up of two posts scarf-jointed and butted to pennit 
them to l>e more ensilv handled. In firm soils the struts be- 
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tweeii the sills are all net veiiacHlly, but those at the extreme 
sides of the roof section are iiic-liiied. Iii loose soils, however, 
Tvhere the sides of the exc^\atioii luu-tt he bhored the \ 
bracing shown hj tig 82 lo employed between one or more 
purs f silN a the conditiuiis necebi>it^te ilie minner of 
li Idiii^ th{ ti HI verse fiiiuevvurk upnght is ex|liuied quite 
tl iilv 1\ fij, ?* iiiLhiied inps e\tendiiij, fioiii the com 
]Iii lull ni\ t) the ills of the fraiiiewoiL hein^ employed 
iwo p(p lit II d to eich bill Sometimet. ni addition to the 




props shown, another nearly horizontal jimp extends from the 
crown of the arch niasoniy to the middle piece of the strutting. 
Itefei-ring to I'icr, )^3, it will lie observed tliat the longitudinal 
crown hai-s me above the extrados of the iriof aixjli. When, 
tlnMvfm-p, the lininfT niasoiir\' has Wen completed close up to 
the ininsverse fminework, the latter is removed, leaving the 
crown lini^s n'Mtiiijr on the m-ch masonry: and excavation, which 
has Im'cti stopped while the masonry was lieing laid, is continued 
for iiiKitlicr 12 ft to 2f> ft., and the ti-ansverse frame work is 
erected at the face, and braced or propped against the completed 
lininjr as shown hy Fig. 8^. Tlie next step is to place the 
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cniwii liiirs. ;ui(l this is dune by pulling tliein nliead from their 
oriirinal [msitioii over the niasuiiry of the fompletetl stii^tion of 
the i-viiif iiiih. It will he umlei-stood that the crowii bars are 
iu>t [mlleil ahead their full Ifiigtli lit one openitioii, but lire 
adviiticcil by successive stioi-t movements as the excaviitlon 
pii igresjfes, tlieir outer ends being supported by temponiry 
(msts until tlie transverse framework is built at the face of the 
ex Clival ion. 

Centen Two standard forms of centers are employed in 

the Knglish method of tunneling, as shown hy Figs. 84 and 85. 
Both consist of an outer portion, constructed much like a 
typiciil plank center, which is strengthened nguinst dintortion 
by an interior truss framework. The elemental members of 
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tills truss framework take tlie form of a qiiecn-post truss, as is 
shown more particularly by Fig. 84. J» Fig, 85 the ipieen- 
post truss consti-uction is less easily distinguished, owing to 
the cutting of the bottom tie-beam and utlu'r nioditications, hut 
it can still be observed. The possibility of cutting the tie-beam 
as shown in Fig. 85, witliout danger, is due to the fact that 
the hit^i-al pressures on tlie haunches of the center counteract 
the tendency of the center to flatten under load, which is 
usually counteracted by the tic-heatn alone. The object of 
cutting the tie-beam ia to affonl room for the props running 
from the completed masonry to the transverse framework of 
the strutting as shown by Fig, 8.^!. 

Generally f(mr or five centers arc used for each length of 
arch built. They are set up so tliat the tie-beams rest on 
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double opposite wedges carried by a transverse beam below. 
This transverse beam in turn rests on another transverse beam 
which is supported by posts carried on blocking on the invert 
masonry. It is usually made with a butted joint at the middle 
to permit its removal, since it is so long that the masonry has 
to be built around its extreme ends. The lagging is of the 
usual form, and rests on the exterior edges of the curved upper 
member of the centers. 

Masonry. — In the English method of tunneling, the masonry 
begins with the construction of the invert, and proceeds to the 
crown of the arch. The lining is built in lengths, or successive 
rings, corresponding to the length of excavation, which, as pre- 
viously stated, is from 12 ft. to 20 ft. Each ring or length of 
lining terminates close to the transvei*se strutting frame erected 
at the face of the excavation. Work is first begun on the 
invert at the point where the preceding ring of masonry ends, 
and is continued to the transvei-se strutting frame at the front 
of the excavation. As fast as the invert is completed, work is 
begun on the side walls. In very loose soils the longitudinal 
bars supporting the sides of the excavation are removed after 
the side walls are built ; but in firmer soils tliey may be taken 
out one by one just ahead of the masonry, or in very fimi soils 
it may be possible to remove them entirely before beginning 
the side walls. In all cases it is necessary to fill the space 
between the masonry and tlie walls of the excavation with rip- 
rap or earth. To build tlie roof arcli the centei-s are first 
erected as described above, and the crown l)ai*s are removed as 
previously described by putting tlieni ahead after tlie arch ring 
is completed. As with the side walls, the vacant space be- 
tween tlie arch rin«: and the roof of the excavation must 
be filled in. T\snally earth or small stones are used for filling; 
but in very loose soils it is sometimes the practice not to 
remove the polinnr-boards, but to support them by short brick 
pillars resting on the arch ring and then to fill around these 
pillai*s. 
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Haulixig. — To haul away the material and take in supplies, 
tracks are laid on the invert masonry. Grenerally the perma- 
nent tracks are laid as fast as the lining is completed. A short 
section of temporary track is used to extend this permanent 
track close to the work. 

Advantages and Bisadyantages. — The great advantage of the 
English method of tunneling is that the masonry lining is 
built in one piece from the foundations to tlie cro^vn, making 
possible a strong, homogeneous construction. It also pos- 
sesses a decided advantage because of die simple methods of 
hauling which are possible : there being no differences of level 
to surmount, no hoisting of cars nor trans-shipments of loads 
are necessary. The cliief disadvantage of the method is that 
the excavators and masons work alternately, tlius making the 
progfress of the work slower perhaps than in any other method 
of tunneling commonly employed under similar conditions. 
This disadvantage is overcome to a considerable extent when 
the tunnel is excavated by shafts, and the work iit the different 
headings is so arranged that tlie masons or excavatoi-s when 
freed from duty at one heading may be transfeiTed to another 
where excavation or lining is to be done as the case may be. 
Another disadvantage of the English method arises from the 
excavation of the full section at once, which in unstable soils 
necessitates strong and careful strutting, and increases the 
danger of caving. The fact also that the arch ring has to 
carry the weight of the crown bai-s, and their loading at one 
end while the masonry is green, increases the chanees of the 
arch being distorted. 

Conclusion. — The English metho<l of tunneling' in its entirety 
is confined in actual praetiee pretty closely to the country from 
which it receives its name. A possible extension of its use 
more generally is considered by many as likely to follow the 
development of a successful excavating machine for soft 
material. The space afforded by the opening of the full sec- 
tion at once, especially adapts the method to the nse of exca- 
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yators like, for example, tlie endless chain bucket excavator 
used on the Central London Ry., and illustrated in Fig. 12. 
The method also furnishes an excellent opportunity for electric 
hauling and lighting during construction. 

The English method of tunneling has been used in building 
the Hoosac, Musconetcong, Allegheny, Baltimore and Potomac, 
and other tunnels in America. The names of the European 
tunnels built by this method are too numerous to mention here. 

AUSTRIAN METHOD. 

The Austrian full-section method of tunneling through soft 
ground was first used in constructing the Oberau tunnel on the 
Leipsic and Dresden Il.R., in Austria in 1837. It consists in 
excavating the full section and building up the lining masonry 
from the foundations as in the English, but with the important 
exception that the invert is built last instead of first in all cases 
except where the presence of very loose soil requires its con- 
struction first. A still more important difference in the two 
methods is that the excavation is carried out in smaller sections 
and is continuous in the Austrian method instead of alternating 
with the mason work as it does in the English method. 
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Fios. 86 and 87. — Diagrams Showing Sequence of Excavation in Austrian Method 

of Tunneling. 

Excavation. — The excavation in the Austrian method begins 
by driving the bottom center drift No. 1, Fig. 86, rising from 
the floor of the tunnel section nearly to the height of the 
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springing lines of the roof arch. When this drift has been 
driven ahead a distance varying from 12 ft. to 20 ft. or some- 
times more, tlie excavation of the center top heading No. 2 is 
driven for the same distance. The next operation is to remove 
part No. 3, thus forming a central passage the full depth of the 
tunnel section at the center. This trench is enlarged by 
removing parts Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 in the order named until 
the full section is opened. A modification of this plan of 
excavation is shown by Fig. 87 which is used in firm soils. 

Stmttiiig. — Each part of the section is strutted as fast as 
it is excavated. The center bottom dnit first excavated is 
strutted by laying a transverse sill across the floor, raising 
two side posts from it, and capping them with a transverse 
timber having its ends projecting beyond the side posts and 
halved as shown by Fig. 88. The top center heading No. 2, 
which is next excavated, is strutted by means of two side posts 
resting on blocking and carrying a transverse cap as also shown 
by Fig. 88. Sometimes the side posts in the heading strutting- 
frames are also carried on a transverse sill as are those of the 
bottom drift. This construction is usujiUy adopted in loose 
soils. When the sill is employed, the middle part, No. 3, is 
strutted by inserting side posts between the bottom of the top 
sill and the cap of the frame in the drift below. When, how- 
ever, the posts of the top heading frame are carried on blocking, 
it is the practice to replace them with long posts rising from 
the cap of the bottom drift frame to the cap of the top heading 
frame. Further, when the intermediate sill is employed at the 
bottom level of the top heading it projects beyond the side 
posts and has its ends halved. 

After the completion of the center trench strutting the next 
task is to strut parts Nos. 4 and 5. This is done by continuing 
the upper sill by means of a timber having one end halved to 
join with the projecting end of the sill in position. This ex- 
tension timber is shown at a, Fig. 89. The next operation is 
to place the timber J, having one end resting on the cap-piece 
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of the top heading fnme and the other bcTeled and resting on 
the top of (he sill a near the end. The timber h is laid tangent 
to the curve of the roof arch, and to support it against flexure 
the strut c is inserted as shown. To support the thrust of this 





stmt the additional post d is 

inserted and tlie original bot- 
tom lieadiiig frame is rein- 
forced as shown. The next 
step is to insert the strut e, 
and when this and the previ- 
ous construction are dupli- 
cated ou the opposite side of 
the tntinel section we have 
the strutting of the parts Nos. 
1 to 5, inclusive, complete. 
I'ltrt No. 6 is then removed 
jiiul strutted i>y extending the 
ln>ttom diift cap-piece by a 
timl>er similar to tinilier a alnive, and then liy hiserting a side 
strut l)ct\veen the outer ends of these two timbers, as indicated 
by Fig. 90. As tlie final parts, Nos. 7 and 8, are removed, the 
inclined prop a. Fig. 90, is inserted as shown. When the soil 
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is loose some of the membere of the framework are doul 
aod mlditioual bracing is introduced as shown by Fig. 90. 

The frames just described are placed at iiit^rvids uf about 
4 ft. aloug the excavation, and are braced apart by linrizontal 
struts. Some of tlie loiigituiUnal bearing beams, as at h. Fig. 
90, also extend through two or three frames, and help to tie 
them together. Filially, tlie longitudinal poling-boards extend- 
ing from one frame to tJie next along the walls of tlie excava- 
tion serve to connect them together. The short transverse 
beam c. Fig. 90, located just above the floor of the invert, 
serves to carry the planking upon whicti the train car tracks 
are laid. Besides the timber strutting [leculiar to tlie Austrian 
method, the Uziha iron strutting described in a previous chapter 
is frequently used in tunneling by tlie Austrian process. 

Centers. — The two forms of centers used in tlie English 
method of tunneling are also 
used in the Austrian method 
( )ne of the metliods of supports 
iiig tliese centers is shown by 
Fig. yi. The tie-l»eam of the 
center rests on longituduial tim- 
iiers carried by tlie strutting 
frames and iiitermediatt- props 
In single-track tunnels it is the 
fiwineiit jinicticp iilsn to i iny 
the ends of tin- tic-beauis in re 
resse» left ill the side wall ma 
sonry. with intermediate props 
iiisert«<l to prevent flexure at 
the center. When tlie Rziha 
iron strutting is employed, it also 
jw-rves for the centering upon which the arch masonry is buill 

Kuonry, — In the Austrian system of tunneling, the lining' 
is built from the foundations of the aide walls upward to tlie 
1 of tlie roof arch in lengths in consecutive 
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the lengths of the consecutive openings of the full section, or 
from 12 ft. to 20 ft. long. Except in infrequent cases in very- 
loose materials the invert is the last part of the masonry to be 
built, since to build it first requires the removal of tlie strutting 
which cannot easily or safely be accomplished until the side walls 
and roof arch are completed. As the side wall foundations are 
built, however, their interior faces are left inclined, as shown 
by Figs. 90 and 91, ready for the insertion of the invert, and 
are meanwhile kept from sliding inward by the insertion of 
blocking between them and the bottom of the strutting. Fig. 
91 shows the nature of this blocking, and also the manner in 
which the side wall and roof arch masoniy is earned upward. 
Finally when the roof arch is keyed and the centers are struck, 
the strutting is taken down and the invert is built 

Advantages and DiBadvantages. — The principal advantages 
claimed for the Austrian method of tunneling are: (1) The 
excavation being conducted by driving a large number of con- 
secutive small galleries, which are immediately strutted, there 
is little disturbance of the surrounding material; (2) the 
polygonal type of strutting adopted is easily erected and of 
great strength against symmetrical pressures ; (3) the masonry, 
lieing built from the foundations up, is a single homogeneous 
structure, and is thus better able to withstand dangerous pres- 
sures ; (4) the excavation is so conducted that the masons 
and excavatoi-8 do not interfere, and both can work at the same 
time. Tlie disadvantages which the method possesses are: (1) 
The strutting, while very strong under symmetrical pressures, 
either vertical or lateral, is distorted easily by unsymmetrical 
vertical or lateral pressures, and by pressure in the diiection of 
the axis of the tunnel; (2) the construction of tlie invert last 
exposes the side walls to the danger of being squeezed together, 
causing a rotation of the arch of the nature discussed in de- 
scribing the Belgian method of tunneling. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

SPECIAL TREACHEROUS GROUND METHOD ; 
ITALIAN METHOD; QUICKSAND TUN- 
NELING; PILOT METHOD. 



ITALIAN METHOD. 

The Italian method of tunneling was first employed in con- 
structing the Cristina tunnel on the Foggia & Benevento R.R. 
in Italy. This tunnel penetrated a laminated clay of the most 
treacherous character, and after various other soft-ground 
methods of tunneling had been tried and had failed, Mr. Procke, 
the engineer, devised and used successfully the method which 
is now known as the Italian or Cristina method. The Italian 
method is essentially a treacherous soil method. It consists in 
excavating the bottom half of the section by means of several 
successive drifts, and building the invert and side walls ; the 
space is then refilled and the upper half of the section is exca- 
vated, and the remainder of the side walls and the roof arch 
are built ; finally, the earth filling in the lower half of the 
section is re-excavated and die tunnel completed. The method 
is an expensive one, but it has proved remarkably successful in 
treacherous soils such as those of the Apennine Mountains, 
in which some of the most notable Italian tunnels are located. 
It is, moreover, a single-track tunnel method, since any soil 
which is so treacherous as to warrant its use is too treacherous 
to permit an opening to be excavated of sufficient size for a 
double-track railway, except by the use of shields. 

Ezoavatiion. — The plan of excavation in the Italian method 
is shown by the diagram Fig. 92. Work is begun by driving 
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the center bottom heading No. 1, and this is widened by takii^ 
out parts No. 2. Finally part Xo. 3 is removed, and the lower 
half of the sectaoD is open. As soon as the invert and aide 
wall maaoniy has been built in this excavation, parts No. 2 
are filled in again with earth. The ezca> 
vation of tlie center top heading No. 4 is 
then begun, and is enlarged by removing 
the earth of pai-t No. 5. The faces of this 
\mt part are inclined so as to reduce their 
tendency to sUde, and to permit of a 
greater number of radial struts to be 
placed. Next, parts No. 6 are excavated, 
and when tiiis is done the entire section, 
except for the thin strip No. 7, has been 
'"""'"'"''■ opened. At the ends of part No. 7 nar- 

row trenches are sunt to reach the tops of the side walls 
already constructed in the lower half of the section. The 
masonry is then completed for the upper half of the section, 
and part No. 7 and the filling in parts No. 2 are removed. 

The various drifts jind headings and ,_ ,_^ 

the parts excavated to enlai^e tliem -' "^^ 

are seldiim exciiviitcd more than from / \ 

6 ft. to 10 ft. iiliead of the lining. /' \ 

Strutting. — The I)ottoni center 
drift, whieli is first driven, is stmtted 
by means of frames consisting of side 
posts resting on ilonr blocks and car^ 
lying a cap-piece. Poling-boards are 
placed around the walls, stretching 
from one frame U> the next. As 
soon as the invert is sufficiently completed to permit it, the 
side posts of the strutting frames are replaced by short struts 
resting on the invert masonry as shown by Fig. 93, To permit 
the old side posts to lie renuived and the new shorter ones to 
be inserted, the cap-piece of the frame is temporarily supported 
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by inclined props arranged as shown by Fig. 97. When parta 
No. 2 are excavated the roof is structod by inserting the tranft- 
veise cape a. Fig. 9S, the outer ends of which are carried by the 
system of struts b, e, d, and e. The longitudinal poling-boards 
supporting the ceiling and walls are held in place by the cap 
a and the side timber e. To stiffen the frames longitudinally 
of the tunneU horizontal longitudinal struts are inserted between 
them. 

The excavation of the upper half of the tunnel section is 
strutted as in the Belgian method, with radial struts carrying 
longitudinal roof bars and transverse poling-boards. On ac- 
«ount of the enormous pressures developed by the treacherous 
soils in which only is the Italian method employed, the radial 
strutting frames and crown bars must be of great strength. 
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'while the successive frames must be placed at frequent intervals, 
usually not more than 3 ft. After the masonry side walls have 
been built in the lower part of the excavation, longitudinal 
planks are laid against the side posts of the center bottom 
drift frames, to form an enclosure for tlie filling-in of parts 
No. 2. The object of this tilling is principally to prevent 
the squeezing-in of the side walls. 

Csntan. — Owing to the great pressures to be resisted in the 
treacherous soils in which the Italian method is used, tlie con- 
struction of the centers has to be very strong and rigid. Figs. 
94 and 95 show two common types of center construction used 
with this method. The construction shown in Fig. 94 is a 
strong one where only pressures normal to the axis of the 
tunnel have to be withstood, but it is likely to twist under 
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pressures parallel to the axis of the tunnel. In the construc- 
tion shown by Fig. 95, special provision is made to resist 
pressures normal to the plane of the center or twisting pres- 
sures, by the strength of the transverse bracing extending hori- 
zontally across the center. 

Masonry. — The construction of the masonry lining begins 
with the invert, as indicated by Fig. 93, and is carried up to the 
roof of parts No. 2, as already indicated, and is then discon- 
tinned until the upper parts Nos. 4, 6, and 6 are excavated. 
The next step is to sink side trenches at the ends of part No. 7,. 
which reach to the top of the completed side walls. This 
operation leaves the way clear to finish the side walls and to 
construct the roof arch in the ordinary manner of such work in 

tunneling. Since this method of 
tunneling is used only in very soft 
ground which yields under load, the 
usual practice is to construct the in- 
vert and side walls on a continuoua 

Fig. 06. -Sketch Showing Invert foundation COUTSC of COUCrctC aS iu- 
and Foun.iation Masonry, Italian dicatcd by Fiff. 96. The lininff is 

usually bmlt m successive nngs, and 
the usual precautions are taken with respect to filling in the 
voids behind the lining. The thickness of the lining is based 
upon the figures for laminated clay of tlie third variety given 
in Table II. 

Hauling The system of hauling adopted with this method 

of tunneling is very simple, since the excavation of the various 
parts is driven only from 6 ft. to 10 ft. ahead, and the work pro- 
gresses slowly to allow for the construction of the heavy strutting 
required. To tiike away the material from the center bottom 
drift, narrow-gauge tracks carried by cross-beams between the 
side posts above the floor line are employed. This same 
narrow-gauge line is employed to take away a portion of parts 
No. 2, the remaining portion being left and used for the refill- 
ing after the bottom portion of the lining has been built, aa 
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*^ -i-ioii3iy described. The upper ball of the section being ex- 

' Nrsted, as in the Belgian method, the system of hauling with 

">^olintid [ilanes to the tunnel floor below, which is a charaetei^ 

^^Vic of tJiat method, may be employed. It is the more usual 

Iglractice. however, since the excavation is carried so little a dis- 
tance nhend and progrea»es so slowly, to handle the spoil from 
the upjier part of the section by wheelbarrows which dump it 
into tbtf ciiFH running on the tmine! floor below, 
B also used to raise the construction ma- 
^riab used in excavating the upper sec- 
The tracks on tlie tunnel floor, 
lesides extending to the front of the ad- 
moed bottom center drift, have right and 
eft switches to be employed in removing 
i refilling iJi parts No. 2, the spoil from 
upper part of the section, and the 
material of [tart No. 7. Fig. 97 is a longi- RHiiience ot EMaruUon, 
tudinal section showing the plan of exca- 
vation and strutting adopted with the Italian method. 

Kodificationg. — It often happens that the HUing placed be- 
tween the «ide walls and the planking, which is practically the 
space comprised by parts No, 2, is not sufficient to resist the 
inwaid pressure of the walls, and tliey tip inward. In these 
cases a common expedient is to substitute for the earth filling 
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A temporary masonry arch sprung between the side walls 
with its feet near the bottom of the -walls, and its crown, 
just below the level of their tops, as shown by Fig. 101, 
This construction was employed in the 
Stazza tunnel in Italy. In this tunnel 
l^e excavation was begun by driving the 
center drift, No. 1, Fig. 98, and immedi- 
ately strutting it as shown by Fig. 99. 
The other parts, Mos. 2 and 3, completing 
the lower portion of the section, were then 
taken out and strutted. Wbile put No. 2 
Fia. gs.- Sketch Bhoirtnc was being excavated at the bottom, and 
S^ll^illS"'" the center part of the invert built^ the 
longitudinal crown bars carrying the roof 
of the excavation were carried temporarily by the inclined 
props shown by Fig. 100. After completing the invert atni 
the side walls to a height of 2 or 3 ft, a thick masonry arch 
was sprung between the side walls, as shown in transverse 
section by Fig. 101, and in longitudinal section by Fig, 100. 
This arcli braced the side walls against tipping inward, and 




carried short struts to support the crown bars. The haunches 
of tlie arch were iilso filled in with rammed earth. The upper 
half of the section was excavtited, strutted, and lined as in 
the standard Ibdiiiu nietlii>d previously described. When the 
lining was completed, the arch inserted between the side walls 
was broken down and removed. 
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Advantagai and Duadyantagos, — The great advantage claimed 
for the Italian method of tunneling is that it is built in two 
separate parts, each of which is separately excavated, strutted,. 
and lined, and thus can be employed successfully in veiy 
treacherous soils. Its chief disadvantage is its excessive cost, 
which limits its use to tunnels through treacherous soils where 
other methods of timbering cannot be used. 

QUICKSAND TUNKELmO. 

When an underground stream of water passes with force 
through a bed of sand it produces the phenomenon known as 
quicksand. This phenomenon is due to tlie fineness of the 
particles of sand and to the force of the water, and its activity 
is directly proportional to them. When sand is confined it 
furnishes a good foundation bed, since it is practically incom- 
pressible. To work successfully in quicksand, therefore, it is 
necessary to drain it and to confine the particles of sand so 
that they cannot flow away with the water. This observation 
suggests the mode of procedure adopted in excavating tunnels 
through quicksand, which is to drain the tunnel section by 
opening a gallery at its bottom to collect and carry away the 
water, and to prevent the movement or flowing of the sand by 
strutting the sides of the excavation with a tight planking. 

The sand having to be drained and confined as described, the 
ordinary methods of soft-ground tunneling must be employed, 
with the following modifications : 

(1) The first work to be performed is to open a bottom 
gallery to drain the tunnel. This gallery should be lined with 
boards laid close and braced sufficiently by interior frames to 
prevent distortion of the lining. The interstices or seams be- 
tween the lining boards should be packed with straw so as to 
permit the percolation of water and yet prevent the movement 
of the sand. 

(2) As fast as the excavation progresses its walls should 
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be strutted by planks laid close, and held in position by interior 
framework; the seams between the plank sliould be packed 
with straw. 

(3) The masonry lining should be built in successive rings, 
and the work so arranged that the water seeping in at the sides 
and roof is eollecied and removed from the tunnel immediately. 

Excavation. — The best and most commonly employed method 
of driving tunnels through quicksand is a modification of the 
JJelgian nietliod. At first sight it may appear a hazardous work 
to support the lyot arch, as is the characteristic of this method, 
on the unexcavated soil below, when this soil is quicksand, but 
if the sand is well confined and drained the risk is really not 
very great. Next to the Belgian method the German method 
is perhaps the best for tunneling quicksand. In these compari- 
sons the shield system of tunneling is for the time being left 
out of consideration. This method will be described in suc- 
ceeding chapters. Whenever any of the systems of tunneling 
previously described are employed, tlie first task is always to 
open a drainage gallery at the bottom of the section. 

Assuming the Belgian method is to be the one adopted, the 
first work is to drive a center bottom drift, the floor of which- 
is at the level of the extrados of the invert This drift is im- 
mediately strutted by successive transverse frames made up of 
a sill, side posts, and a cap which support a close plank strutr 
ting or lining, with its joints packed with straw. Between the 
side posts of each cross-frame, at about the height of the 
intrados of the invert, a cross-beam is placed ; and on these cross- 
beams a plank flooring is laid, which divides the drift horizon- 
tally into two sections, as shown by Fig. 102; the lower section 
forming a covered drain for the seepage water, and the upper 
providing a passageway for workmen and cars. The bottom 
drift is driven as far ahead as practicable, in order to drain the 
sand for as great a distance in advance of the work as possible. 
After the construction of the bottom drainage drift the excava- 
tion proper is begun, as it ordinarily is in the Belgian method 
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by driving a top center heading, as shown by Fig, 102, This 
heading i:« deepened and widened after the manner usual to the 
Belgian method, until the top of the sec- 
tion is open down to the springing lines 
of the roof arch. To collect the seep^^ 
-water from the center top heading it is 
provided with a center bottom drain con- 
structed like the drain in the bottom 
drift, as shown by Fig. 102, When the 
top heading is deepened to the level of 
the springing lines of the roof arch, its 
bottom drain is reconstructed at the new 
level, and serves to drain the full top 
section opened for the construction of the 
roof arch. This top drain is usually con- 
stracted to empty into the drain In the bottom drifL 

Strnttifig. — The method of strutting the bottom drift has 
already been described. For the remainder of the excavation 
the regular Belgian method of radial roof strutting-frames is 
employed, as shown by Fig. 103. 
Contrary to what might be expected, 
the number of radial struts required 
is not usually greater than would be 
used in many other soils besides 
quicksand. Single-track railway tun- 
nels have been constrncted tlirough 
quicksand in several instances where 
tlie number of radial props required 
on each side of the center did not 
exceed four or five. It is necessary, 
however, to place the poling-boards 
very close together, and to pack the joints between them to 
prevent the inflow of (iie fine sand. In strutting the lower 
part of the section it is also necessary to support the sides with 
tight planking. TTiis is usually held in place by longitudinal 
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PlO. 101. — Sketch Bhoning ConMi 
tion or Muonry Liulng, Qnlcksi 
Hctbod. 



bats btsced by sbott struts against Qte iaclined props employed 
to can; the roof arcb when the material on frhich they origi- 
nally rested is temoved. This side 
strutting is shovn at the ri^t 
hand of Fig, 104. 

Maaonry. — As soon as the upper 
part of the sectaon has been opened 
Uie roof arch is built with its feet 
resting on planks laid on the unex- 
cavated material below. This arch 
IS built exactly as in the regular 
Belgian method previously de- 
scribed, using the same forms of 
centers and the same methods 
throughout, except that the poling- 
boards of the strutting are usually left remaining above the 
arch niasoniy. To prevent tJie possibility of water percolating 
through the arch masoni^', many engineers also advise the 
plastering of the extrados of the arch with a laj-er of cement 
inortiir. This plastering is designed to lead the water along 
tlie huunclies of the arch ami down behind the side walls. In 
constnicting the masonry below the roof arch the invert is 
built firet, contrary to the regular Belgian method, and the 
side walls are <iirried up on each side from the invert mar 
sonr)-. SeciKige Iioles are left in the invert masonry, and also 
in the siile walls jnst above the intrados of the invert At the 
center of the invert a culvert or drain is constructed, as shown 
by Fig. 104, inside the invert niastinrj'. This culvert is com- 
monly made with an elliptical section with its major axis hori- 
zontid, and having ojienings at frequent intervals at its top. 
The thickncis of the lining masonry required in quicksand is 
shown by Table II. 

BetnoTing the Seepage Water. — After the tunnel is completed 
the water wliii'h seeps in through the weep-holes left in tlie ma- 
sonry piiHsos ont of the tnimel, following the direction of the 
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descending grades. During construction, however, special 
means will have to be provided for removing the water from 
the excavation, their character depending upon the method of 
excavation and upon the grades of the tunnel bottom. When 
the excavation is carried on from the entrances only, unless the 
tunnel has a descending grade from the center toward each end, 
the tunnel floor in one heading will be below the level of the en- 
trance, or, in other words, the descending grade will be toward 
the point where work is going on, while at the opposite entrance 
the grade will be descending from the work. In the latter 
case the removal of the seepage water is easily accomplished by 
means of a drainage channel along the l>ottoni of the excavation. 
In the former case the water which drains toward the front is 
collected in a sump, and if there is not too great a difference in 
level between this sump and the entrance, a siphon may be used 
to remove it. Where the siphon cannot be used, pumps are 
installed to remove the water. When the tunnel is excavated 
by shafts the condition of one high and one low front, as com- 
pared with the level at the shaft, is hud at each shaft. Gene- 
rally, therefore, a sump is constructed at the bottom of the 
shaft; the culvert from tiie high front drains directly to the 
shaft sump, while the water from the low-front sump is either 
siphoned or pumped to the shaft sump. From the shaft sump 
the water is forced up the shaft to the surface by pmnps. 

THE PILOT METHOD. 

The pilot system of tunneling has been successfully em- 
ployed in constructing soft-ground sewer tunnels in America 
by the firm of Anderson & Barr, which controls the patents. 
The most important work on which the system has been em- 
ployed is the main relief sewer tunnel built in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
in 1892. This work comprised 800 ft. of circular tunnel 15 ft. 
in diameter, 4400 ft. 14 ft. in diameter, 3200 ft. 12 ft. in 
diameter, and 1000 ft. 10 ft. in diameter, or 9400 ft. of timnel 
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altogeUier. The method of construction by the pilot system is 
as follows : 

Shafts large enough for the proper conveyance of materials 
from and into the tunnel are sunk iit such places on the line of 
work as are most convenient for the purpose. From these 
shafts a small tunnel, technically a pilot, sbout 6 ft. in diameter, 
eoniposed of rolled boiler iron riveted to hght angle irons on 
four Bides, perforated for bolts, and bent to the required radius 
of the jntot, is built into the central part of the excavation on 
the axis of the tunnel. This pilot is generally kept about 80 ft 
in advance of the completed excavation, as shown by Fig. 105. 
The material around the exterior of the pilot is then excavated, 
using the pilot as a support for braces which radiate from it and 




[h C«Fsifuuian 
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secure in position the plates of tlie outside Rhell which holds 
the sand, gravel, or other material in place until the concentric 
rings of brick masonry are built. liibs of T-iron bent to the 
nwlius of the interior of the brick work, and supported by the 
braces radiating from tlie pilot, are used as centering supports 
for tJie masoniy. On these ribs narrow lading-boards are laid 
as the construction of tlie arch proceeds, the braces holding the 
shell plates and the superincumbent mass lieing removed as the 
raasoniy progresses. The key bricks of the arclies are placed 
in position on ingeniously contrived key-boards, about 12 ins. in 
width, which are fitted into rabl)eted lagging-boards one after 
another as the key bricks are laid in place. After the masonry 
ha-s been in place at least twenty-fonr boui-s, allowing the cement 
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mortar time to set, the braces, ribs, and lagging which support 
it are removed. In the meantime the excavation, bracing, pilot, 
and exterior shell have been carried forward, preparing the way 
for more masonry. The top plates of the shell are first placed 
in position, the material being excavated in advance and sup- 
ported by light poling-boards ; then the side-plates are butted 
to the top and the adjoining side-plates. In the pilot the plates 
are united continuously around the perimeter of the circle, 
while in the exterior shell the plates are used for about one- 
third of the perimeter on top, unless treacherous material is 
encountered, when the plates are continued down to the spring- 
ing lines of the arch. This iron lining is left in place. The 
bottom is excavated so as to conform to the exterior lines of 
the masoniy. The excavation follows so closely to the outer 
lines of the normal section of the tunnel that very little loss 
occurs, even in bad material ; and there is no loss where suffi- 
cient bond exists in the material to hold it in place until the 
poling-boards are in position. 

In the Brooklyn sewer tunnel work, previously mentioned, 
the pilot was built of steel plates J in. thick, 12 ins. wide, and 
37^^ ins. long, rolled to a radius of 3 ft. Steel angles 4 x 4i ins. 
were riveted along all four sides of each plate, and the plates 
were bolted together by f -in. machine-bolts. The plates weighed 
136 lbs. each, and six of them were required to make one com- 
plete ring 6 ft. in diameter. In bolting them together, iron 
shims were placed between the horizontal joints to form a 
footing for the wooden braces for the shell, which radiate from 
the pilot. The shell plates of the 15-ft. section of the tunnel 
were of No. 10 steel 12 ins. wide and 37 ins. long, with steel 
angles 2^ x 2} x i ins., riveted around the edges the same as for 
the pilot, and put together with |-in. bolts. These plates 
weighed 61 lbs. each, and eighteen of them were required to 
make one complete ring 15 ft. in diameter. The plates for the 
12-ft. section were No. 12 steel 12 ins. wide with 2x 2xi-in. 
angles. Seventeen plates were required to make a complete ring. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

OPEN-CUT TUNNELING METHODS; TUNNELS 

UNDER CITY STREETS; BOSTON SUBWAY 

AND NEW YORK RAPID TRANSIT. 



OPEN-CUT TUiniELDrO. 

When a tunnel or rapid-transit subway has to be constructed 
at a small depth below the surface, the excavation is generally 
performed more economically by making an open cut than by 
subterranean tunneling proper. The necessary condition of 
small depth which makes open-cut tunneling desirable is most 
generally found in constructing rapid-transit subways or tun- 
nels under city streets. This fact introduces the chief difficul- 
ties encountered in such work, since the surface traffic makes it 
necessary to obstruct the streets as little as possible, and has 
led to the development of the several special methods commonly 
employed in performing it. These methods may be classed as 
follows : (1) The longitudinal trench method, using either a 
single wide trench or two narrow parallel trenches; (2) the 
transverse trench method. 

Single Longitndinal Trench. — The simplest manner by which 
to construct open-cut tunnels is to open a single cut or trench 
the full width of the tunnel masoniy. This trench is strutted 
by means of side sheetings of vertical planks, held in place by 
transverse braces extending across the trench and abutting 
against longitudinal timbers laid against the sheeting plank. 
The lining is built in this trench, and is then filled around and 
above with well-rammed earth, after which the surface of the 
ground is restored. An especial merit of the single longitudi- 
nal trench method of open-cut tunneling is that it permits the 
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construction of the lining in a single piece from the bottom up, ] 
tbu» eiiubliiig Iwtter workmonsliip aud stronger constructioii.1 
than when tlie separate parts are bmlt at differeut times. TboT 
great objection to the method when 
it is uaed for building subways 
under city etreets ia, that it occupies 
flo much room that tlie street iisually 
has to be closed to regular traffic. 
For this reason the single longi- 
tudinal trench method is seldom 
employed, except in those portions 
of city subways wliioh pass under 
public squares or parks where r<mm 
is plenty. 

Parallel Longitndinal Trencheg,— 
The pnruUel lougitudiual trench method of open-cut tunneling 
consists in excavating two narrow parallel trenches for the side 
walls, leaving the center core to he removed after the aide 
walls have been bnilt. The diagram, Fig. 106, shows the 
Beqnenoe of opei-a- 
tioiis in this method. 
Till' two tr.'ii.-lies No. 
1 ire (ii-st excavated I 
a htile wider than the | 
side wall masonry, I 
and sti'utte-d as shown I 
b^ Fig. 107. At the ' 
bottoms of these 
trenches a foundation 
couree of concrete is 
laid, as shown by Fig. 
108, if the ground is 
soft; or the masonry is started directly on the natural material, 
if it is rock. From the foundations the walls are carried up to 
the level of the springing lines of the roof arch, if an arcli is , 
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used ; or to the level of its ceiling, if a flat roof is used. After 
the completion of the side walls, the portion of the excavation 
shown at No. 2, Fig. 106, is removed a sufficient depth to en- 
able the roof arch to be built When the arch is completed, it 
is tilled above with well-rammed earth, and the surface is re- 
stored. The excavation of part No. 8 inclosed by the side 
walls and roof arch is carried onfrom the entrances and from 
shafts left at intenalu along tiie bne 

A modification of the method just descnbed was employed 

m constructing tlie Pans underground railways It consists in 

excavating a single longitudinal trench along one side of the 

street, and building tite side wall in it as previously descnbed. 

When this side wall is completed to the 

roof, the right half of part No 2, Fig 106, 

IS excavated to the Ime AB and the n^t- 

hand half of the roof arch is built The 

space above the arch is then refilled and the 

surface of the street restored, after nhich 

the left-hand trench is dug and the side 

wall and roof arch masoiiiy is built ju^t as 

FouniHtio Con in the oppotite half Generallj the work 

Tun'neiT ^'' " '^ prosecuted by opening up lengths of 

trench at considerable intervals along the 

street and alternately nn the left- and right-hand sides. Hy 

this method one-half of the sti-eet width is everywhere open 

to trafitc, the travel simply passing from one side of the street 

to tlie other to avoid the excavation. When tiie lining has 

been completed, the center eore of earth inclosed by it is 

removed fnnn the entrances and shafts, leaving tlie tunnel 

finished except for the invert and track construction, etc. 

Transverae TrenoheB. — The transverse trench or "slice" 
method of open-cut tunneling has \>een employed in one work, 
the Boston Subway. This method is described in the specifica- 
tions for the work prepared by the chief engineer, Mr, H. A* 
Carson, M. Am, Soc. C, E., as follows : — 
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^^ Trenches about 12 ft wide shall be excavated across the 
street to as great a distance and depth as is necessary for the 
construction of the subway. The top of this excavation shall 
be bridged during the ni^t by strong beams and timbering, 
whose upper surface is flush with the surface of the stieet. 
These beams shall be used to support the railway tracks as well 
as the ordinary traffic. In each trench a small portion or sliee 
of the subway shall be constructed. Elach slice of the subway 
thus built is to be properly joined in due time to the contiguous 
slices. The contractor shall at all times have as many slice- 
trenches in process of excavation, in process of being filled with 
masonry, and in process of being back-filled with earth above 
the completed masonry, as is necessary for the even and steady 
progr^s of the work towards completion at the time named in 
the contract" 

In regard to the success of tliis method Mr. Carson, in his 
f ourtli annual report on the Boston Subway work, sjiys : 

" The method was such that the street railway tracks were 
not disturbed at all, and the whole surface of the street, if de- 
sired, was left in daytime wholly free for the normal traffic." 

Tunnels on the Surface. — It occasionally happens when 
fiUing-in is to take place in the future, or where landslides 
are liable to bury the tracks, that a mil way tunnel has to be 
built on the surface of the ground. In such cases the construc- 
tion of the tunnel consists simply in building the lining of the 
section on the ground surface with just enough excavation to 
secure the proper grade and foundation. Generally the lining 
is finished on the outside with a waterproof coating, and is 
sometimes banked and partly covered with earth to protect the 
masonry from falling stones and similar shocks from other 
causes. A recent example of tunnel construction of this char- 
acter was described in " Engineering News " of Sept 8, 1898. 
In constructing the Golden Circle Railroad, in the Cripple Creek 
mining district of Colorado, the line had to be carried across a 
valley used as a dumping-ground for the refuse of the surround- 
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ing mines. To protect the line from this refuse, the engineer 
constructed a tunnel lining consisting of successive steel ribs, 
mied between with maaoniy. 

Conclnding Bemarks. — From the fact that the open-cut 
method of tunneling consists first in excavating a cut, and sec- 
ond in covering this cut to form an underground passageway, 
it has been named the '* cut-and-cover " method of tunneling. 
The cut-and-cover method of tunneling is almost never employed 
elsewhere than in cities, or whei*e the surface of the ground has 
to be restored for the accommodation of traffic and business. 
When it is not necessary to restore the original surface, as is 
usually the case with tunnels built in the ordinary course of 
railway work, it would obviously be absurd to do so except in 
extraordinary cases. In a general way, therefore, it may be said 
that the cut-and-cover method of construction is confined to the 
building of tunnels under city streets ; and the discussion of 
this kind of tunnels follows logically the general description of 
the open-cut metliod of tunneling which has been given. 

TUNNELS UNDER CITY STREETS. 

The three most common purposes of tunnels under city 
streets are : to provide for the removal of railway tracks from 
the street surface, and separate the street railway traffic from 
the vehicular and iDedestrian traffic ; to provide for rapid 
transit mil ways from the business section to the outlying 
lesidence districts of the city ; and to provide conduits for sew- 
age or subways for water and gas mains, sewers, wires, etc. 
Within recent years the greatest works of tunneling imder city 
streets have been designed and carried out to furnish improved 
transit facilities. 

Ck>ndition8 of Work. — The construction of tunnels under city 
streets may be divided into two classes, wliich may be briefly 
defined as shallow tunnels and deep tunnels. Shallow tunnels, 
or those constructed at a small depth beneath the surface, are 
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usually built by one of the cut-and-cover methods ; deep 
tunnels, or those built at a great depth, beneath the surface 
are constructed by any of the various methods of tunneling 
described in this book, the choice of the method depending 
upon the character of the material penetrated, and the local 
conditions. 

In building tunnels under city streets the first duty of the 
engineer is to disturb as little as possible the various existing 
Btructiu'es, and the activities for which these structures and the 
street are designed. The character of the difficulties encoun- 
tered in performing this duty will depend upon the depth at 
which the tunnel is driven. In constructing shallow tunnels 
by the cut-and-cover method care has to be taken first of all 
not to disturb the street traffic any more than is absolutely 
necessary. This condition precludes the single trench method 
of open cut tunneling in all places where the street traffic is at 
all dense, and compels the engineer to use the parallel trench 
method employed in Paris, as previously described, or else the 
transverse trench or slice method employed in the Boston 
Subway. 

Both of these methods have to be modified when the work 
is done on streets having underground trolley and cable roads, 
and in which are located gas and water pipes, conduits for 
wires, etc. Where underground trolley or cable railways are 
encountered, a common mode of procedure is to excavate 
parallel side trenches for the side walls, and turn tlie roof arch 
until it reaches the conduit carrying the cables or wires. The 
earth is then removed from beneath the conduit structure in 
small sections, and the arch completed as each section is 
opened. As fast as the arch is completed the conduit struc- 
ture is supported on it. Where pipes are encountered they 
may be supported by means of chains, suspending them from 
heavy cross-beams, or by means of strutting, or they may be 
removed and rebuilt at a new level. Generally the conditions 
require a different solution of this problem at different points. 
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Another serious difficulty of tunneling under city streets 
arises from the danger of disturbing the foundations of the 
adjacent buildings. This danger exists only where the depth 
of the tunnel excavation extends below the depth of the build- 
ing foundations^ and where the material penetrated is soft 
ground. Where the tunnel penetrates rock there is no danger 
of disturbing the building foundations. To prevent trouble of 
this character requires simply that the excavation of the 
tunnel be so conducted that there is no inflow of the surround-' 
ing material, which may, by causing a settlement of the neigh- 
boring material, allow the foimdatioiiK I'esting on it to sink. 

The Baltimore Belt tunnel, deRcril)ed in a succeeding chap* 
ter, is an example of the method of work adopted in construct- 
ing a tunnel under city streets through very soft ground. 
This may be classed as a deep tunnel. Another method of 
deep tunneling under city streets is the shield method, ex- 
amples of which are given in a preceding chapter. Two 
notable examples of cut-and-cover methods of tunneling are 
the Boston Subway and the New York Rapid Transit Ry., a 
description of which follows. 

Boston Snbway. — The Boston Subway may be defined as the 
underground terminal system of the surface street railway 
system of the city, and as such it comprises various branches, 
loops, and st«ition«. The subway Injgins at the Public Garden 
on Boylston St., near Charles St., and passes with double 
tnu;ks under Bovl8U)n St. to its intersection witli Tremont St., 
where it meets the other double-track branch, passing under 
Tremont St. and l>eginning at its intersection with Shawmut 
Ave. From their intersection at Tremont and Boylston streets 
the two double-track branches proceed under Tremont St with 
four tracks to Scollay Square. At ScoUay Square the subway 
divides again into two double-track branches, one passing 
under Hanover St., and tlie other imder Washington St. At 
the intersection of Hanover and Washington streets the two 
double-track branches combine again into a four-track line^ 
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Tv^hich runs under Washington St. to its terminus at Hay- 
market Square, where it comes to the surface by means of an 
incline. The subway, therefore, has three portals or entrances, 
located respectively at Boylston St, Shawmut Ave., and Hay- 
market Square. It also has five stations and two loops, the 
former being located at Boylston St., Park St., Scollay Square, 
Adams Square, and Haymarket Square, and the latter at Park 
St and Adams Square. The total length of the subway is 
10,810 ft 

Material Penetrated. — The material met with in construct- 
ing the subway is alluvial in character, the lower strata being 
generally composed of blue clay and sand, and the upper strata 
of more loose soil, such as loam, oyster shells, gravel, and peat. 
At many points the material was so stable that the walls of 
the excavation would stand vertical for some time after excava- 
tion. Surface water was encountered, but generally in small 
quantities, except near the Boylston St. portal, where it was 
so plentiful as to cause some trouble. 

Cross-Section. — The subway being built for two tracks in 
some places and for four tracks in other places, it was neces- 
sary to vary the form and dimensions of the cross-section. 
The cross-sections actually 

adopted are of three types. -^j^^^^^^^^^j^ 

Fifif. 109 shows the section *^^^wT?^^"^^^^^ 
known as the wide arch type, ^^^ ' 7^5rg/>A»i»^^ m ^ 

in which the lining is solid WM W^^u^ 

masonry. The second type Wf^ P^^t~" 

was known as the double- S?^^?^ |l y^^^^ 
barrel section, and is shown 
by Fig. 110. The thiid type 
of section is shown by Fig. 111. The lining consists of steel 
columns carrying transverse roof girders ; the roof girders 
being filled between with arches, and the wall columns having 
concrete walls between them. The wide-arch tjrpe and the 
double-barrel type of sections were employed in some portions 



Fio. 109.— Wide Arch Section, Boston Subway. 
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of the Tremont St, line, where tlie traffic was very 
since it wan possible to construct tliem without opening the 
street Much of the wide arch line was constructed by the 
use of the roof shield, which is descrilwd in the succeeding 
chapter on the shield system of tunneling. 

Mfthodg of Construction. — Several different niethodB 
eni|)loyed in constructing the siilnvuy. Whtre aniftlB sj 
Wiis iiNailable, ilie single widt; titnch niiiThod of cut-and-cover 
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constnictiiin was i-nipli>yud, tiie eartli liciiig ivnioved as fast ag 
excavated. In the streets, except where reguhir tunneling was 
resorted to, tlie parallel trench or transverse trench cut>and-_ 
cover methods were employed. 

In the transverse trench method, trenches about 12 ft. 
were excavated across the street, their length being equal 
the extreme transverse width of the tunnel lining, and tbeir 
depth being equal to tlie depth of tlie tunnel floor. These 
trenchea were begun during tlie night, inid immcd 
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over with a timber platform fluah witJi the street surface. 

Under these platftirma the excavation wns comjiieted and th» 

lining built. Aa each trench or " slice " was completed, the 

street above it was restored and the platform reconstructed 

CneaSetTionoiSidBVWI. ' " '" ' 
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over the succeeding trench or slice. During the construction 
of each slice the street traSic, including the street cars, was 
carried by the timber platform. 

In the parallel trench method, short parallel trenches were 
I dng for the opposite side walls, and also for the intermediate 




I Golomns, and completely nmfed over during the night. Under 
r this roofing the masonrj- of the side walla and column founda- 
I tJons and the columns themselves were erected. When the 
[ Bide walls and columns had been erected, the surface of the 
j 8ti"eet between them was removed, the roof beams laid, and a 
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platform covering erected, as shown by Fig. 112. This roofing 
work was also done at night. The subsequent work of build- 
ing the roof arches, removing the remainder of ttie earth, and 
constructing the invert, was carried on underneath the platr 
form covering which carried the street trafiBc in the meantime. 
The successive repetition of the processes described con- 
strue tecl the subway. 

W'liere the traffic was very dense on the street above, tunnel- 
ing was resorted to. For small portions of this work the ex- 
cavation was (lone in the ordinary way, using timber strutting, 
but much the greater portion of the tunnel work was performed 
by means of a roof shield. In the latter case, the side walls 
were first built in small bottom side drifts and were fitted with 
tracks on top to carry the roof shield. The construction and 
operation of this shield are described fully in the succeeding 
chapter on the shield system of tunneling. 

Masonry, — The masonry of the inclined approaches to the 
subway consists simply of two parallel stone masonry retaining 
walls. In the wide-arch and double-barrel tunnel sections, the 
side walls are of concrete and the roof arches are of brick masonr>*. 
In the other parts of the subway the masonry consists of brick 
jack arches sprung between the roof beams and covered with 
concrete, of concrete walls embedding the side columns, and 
of the concrete invert and foundations for the columns. Figs. 
109 to 112 inclusive show the general details of the masonry 
work for each of the three sections, l^he inside of the lining 
masonry is painted throughout with white paint 

Stations. — The design and construction of the stations for 
the Boston Subway were made the subjects of considerable 
thought All the stations consist of two island platforms of 
artificial stone having stairways leading to the street above. 
The platfonns are made 1 ft. higher than the rails. The station 
structure itself is built of steel columns and roof beams with 
brick roof arches and concrete side walls. It^ interior is lined 
with white enameled tiles. The intermediate columns are cased 
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with wood, and have circular wooden seats at their bottoms. 
Each stairway is covered by a light housing, consisting of a 
steel framework with a copper covering and an interior wood 
and tile finish. 

Ventilation. — The subway is ventilated by means of ex- 
haust fans located in seven fan chambers, some of which con- 
tain two fans, and others only one fan. Each of the fans has a 
capacity of from 30,000 to 37,000 cu. ft. of air per minute, and 
is driven by electric motor, taking current from the trolley 
wires. This system of ventilation has worked satisfactorily. 

Disposal of Rainwater, — The rainwater which enters the 
subway from the inclined entrances, together with that from 
leakage, is lifted from 12 ft to 18 ft. by automatic electric 
pumps to the city sewers. The subway has pump-wells at the 
Public Garden, at Eliot St, Adams Square, and Hay market 
Square. In each of these wells are two vertical submerged 
centrifugal pumps made entirely of composition metal. In 
each chamber above, are two electric motoi*s operating the 
pumps. Each motor is started and stopped according to the 
height of water by means of a float and an automatic release 
starting box. The floats are so placed that only one pump 
is usually brought into use. The other, however, comes into 
service in case the first pump is out of order or the water 
enters more rapidly than one pump can dispose of it In the 
latter case, both motors continue to run until the same low 
level has been reached. 

Very little dampness except from atmospheric condensation 
is to be found on the interior walls or roof of the subwa}', 
although numerous discolored patches, caused by dampness and 
dust, may be seen on some parts of the walls. Substantially all 
of the leakage comes through the small drains in the invert 
leading from hollows left in the side walls. Careful measure- 
ment was taken at the end of an unusually wet season to de- 
termine the actual amount of leakage, and the total amount for 
the entire subway was found to be about 81 gallons per minute. 
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Estimated Quantities, — The estimated quantities of material 
used in constructing the subway were as follows : 

Excavation 369,450 ca. yds. 

Concrete 75,660 »* »* 

Brick 11,106 '* •' 

Steel 8,105 tons 

Granite 2,285 cu. yds. 

Piles 117,026 lin. ft. 

Ribbed tiles 12,440 sq. yds. 

Plaster 88,190 " " 

Waterproofing (asphalt coating) . . . 117,980** ** 

Artificial stone 6,790 ** ** 

Enameled brick 2,210 ** '* 

Enameled tiles 2,856 -* »» 

Cost of the Subway, — ITie estimated cost of the subway made 
before the work was begun was approximately $4,000,000, and 
the cost of construction did not exceed ♦3,700,000. This 
includes ventilating and pump chambers, changes of water and 
gas pipes, sewers and otlier structures, administrntion, engineer- 
ing, interest on bonds, and all cost whatsoever. Dividing this 
number by the total length we obtain a cost per linear foot of 
$342.30. 

New York Eapid Transit Bailway. — The project of an under- 
ground rapid transit railway to run the entire lengtli of Man- 
hattan Island, was originated some years previous to 1890. In 
1894, however, a Rapid Transit Commission was appointed to 
prepare plans for such a road, and after a large amount of 
trouble and delay this commission awarded the contract for 
construction to Mr. John B. McDonald of New York City, on 
Jan. 15, 1900. Not enough work has l)een done to enable a 
description of the methods of construction, but the following is 
a brief account of the work to be done : 

Route, — TTlie road starts from a loop which encircles the 
triangular area occupied by the City Hall Park and the Post- 
OiBce. Within this loop the tunnel construction ^vill be two- 
storied; but where the main line leaves the loop, all four tiucks 
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will come to the same level, and continue side by side thereafter 
except at the points which will be noted as the description 
proceeds. Proceeding from the loop, tlie four-track line passes 
under Center and Elm Streets. It will continue under Lafay- 
ette Place, across Astor Place and private property between 
Astor Place and Ninth St to Fourth Ave. The road \vill then 
pass under Fourth and Park avenues until 42(1 St. is reached. 
At tliis point the line turns west along 42d St., which it 
follows to Broadway. It turns northwanl again under Broad- 
way to the boulevard, crossing the Cin?le at 50th St. The road 
will then follow the boulevai-d until 97th St. is reached, where 
the four-track line is separated into two double-tniek lines. 

At a suitable point north of 96th St. the outside tmtks will 
rise so as to permit the inside tracks, on n?aehiiig a jM)int near 
103d St., to curve to the right, passing under tlui north-l)Ound 
track, and to continue thence across and uudi^r private proi)erty 
to 104th St From there the two-track tnniiel will go niuler 
104th Stand Centnil Park to 110th St., near I.enox Ave.; 
thence under Lenox Ave. to a \)ou\t near 142d St.; thence 
across and under private proi)erty and the intervening streets 
to the Harlem Uiver. Tlie road will piss under the Harlem 
River and across and under private property to 149th St., 
which street it will follow to Third Ave., and will then jkiss 
under Westchester Ave., where at a convenient point the tracks 
will emerge from the tunnel, and be carried on a viaduct along 
and over Westchester Ave., Southern Bonlevanl, and Bost(m 
Road to Bronx Park. This portion of the line, from 9Gth St. 
to Brc»nx Park, will l>e known as the East Side Line. 

From the northern side of 96th St. the outside tracks will 
rise, and after crossing (»ver the inside tracks they will be 
brought together on a location under the centc^r line of the 
street and proceed along under the boulevard to a ix)int between 
122d and 123d streets. At this point the tracks will com- 
mence to emerge from the tunnel, and be carried on a viaduct 
along and over the boulevard at a point between 134th and 
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135th streets, where they will again pass into the tunnel under 
and along the houlevard imd Eleventh Ave. to a point about 
1,350 ft north of the cent«rline of 190tli St. There tlie tracka 
will again eniei^e from the tunnel, and be carried on a viaduct 
across and over private property to Elwood St, and over and 
along Elwood St, to Kingsbridge St. to Kingsbiidge Ave,, 
jirivivte property, the Harlem Ship Canal and Spujten Duyvil 
Creek, private property, Riverdale Ave., or 230th St. to a ter- 
minus near Bailey Ave. That portion of the line from 96th 
St. to the above mentioned terminus at Bailey Ave. will be 
known as the West Side Line. 

The total length of the rapid transit road, including the 
parts above and below the surface ground of the streeta, as well 
as both the East and West Side Lines, will be about 20^ miles. 

Material Penetrated. — The soil through which the road will 
be excavated, according to numerous borings taken along the 
line, will be a varied one. The lower portion of tiie road, or 
the part including the loop around the Post-Office up to nearly 
Fourth St., \vill be undoubtedly excavated tluY)ugh loose soil, 
but from Fourth St to the ends it will be excavated in rock. 
The loose soil forming the southern part of Manhattan Island 
is chiefly composed of clay, sand, and old rubbish — a soil very 
easy to excavate. There is no fear of any daniuge to the build- 
ings along the line since, with the exception of the loop around 
the Post-Office, no high buildings are met ; and at the loop the 
underground road passes far above the plane of tiie foundations 
of the Iiigh buildings fronting Park Row. Water will be met 
at some points, but not in such quantities as to be a serious 
inconvenience, except, perhaps, in crossing Canal St, where the 
meeting of a large body of water is expected. From Fourth St. 
to the ends of both the east and west side lines, the soil will be 
chiefly composed.of rock of gneissoid and mica-schistose char- 
acter, these rocks prevailing nearly throughout the whole of 
Manhattati Island. The rock, as a rule, will not be compact, 
but will have seams and fissures, and at many points it will ha-A 
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found disintegrated and alternated with strata of loose soils, 
and even pockets of quicksand will be met wit^ along the line 
of the road. 

Cro»a-Sertio7is. — Tlie section of the underground road will 
be of three different types, — the rectangular, the barrel-vault, 
and the circular. The rectangular section, Fig, 113, will be 
used for the greater part of the road, of which a portion will 
be for four tracks and a portion for two tracks. The dimensions 
adopted for the four tracks are 50 x 13 ft., and for the double 
tiacks 25 X 13 ft. The barrel-vault aectiou, composed of a. 
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. polycentric arch, having the flattest curve at the crown, wbose 

[ dimensions are 16 ft. high and 24 ft. wide, has been adopted 

' for the portions of the road to be tunneled. The circular sec- 
tion of 15-ft. diameter will be used under the Harlem River, 

L and being for single ti-ack, two parallel tunnels will be built 

pside by side. 

The main line from the postrofBce loop to about 102d 

[" St., consists of four tracks built side by side in one conduit, 
except for that portion under the present Fourth Ave. 

I tunnel where two parallel douI)le- track tunnels will he em- 
ployed. Tlie West Side Line will consist of double tracks 
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laid in one conduit, except across Manhattan St and beyond 
190th St, where it will be carried on an elevated sti-ucture. 
The East Side Line will consist of a double-track tunnel driven 
from 102d St, and the boulevard under Central Park to 
110th St and Lenox Ave., and two parallel circular tun- 
nels excavated under the Harlem River, — the other {xirtions 
of the road being double-track, subway and elevated structure. 
The subway, both for four and two tracks, may be built by 
open excavation, cut-and-cover methods. 

For the main line the Slice method, so successfully em- 
ployed in the Boston Subway, will be adopted as the most 
convenient in a case where the width of the excavation is 
great and the traffic enormous, as is the case especially below 
43d St. and along the boulevard. For tlie double-track sul>- 
way, the method of the side trench mil i)erhaps be adopted 
on account of it being the least expensive ; and since the 
streets where such a trench will be opened are very wide, with 
only a light traffic. 

Lining, — The lining of the subway is of concrete, carried 
by a framework of steel. Tlie floor consists of a foundation 
layer of concrete at least eight inches thick on good founda- 
tion, but thicker, according to conditions, where the founda- 
tion is bad. On top of this is placed another layer of concrete-, 
with a layer of waterproofing between the two. In this top 
layer are set the stone jx^destals for the steel columns, and the 
membei*s making up the tracks. 

In the four-track subway, the steel framework consists of 
transverse bents of columns, and I-beams spaced about five feet 
apart along the tuiuiel. The three interior columns of ea(^h 
bent are built up bulb angle and plate columns of Il-section. 
The wall columns are I-beams, as arc also the roof l)eams ; 
lx?tween the I-beanis, wall eohnnns, and roof beams there is a 
concrete filling. So that the roof of the subway will be made 
up of concrete arches resting on the flanges of the I-beams of 
the roof. The concrete to be used is of one part Portland 
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cement, two parts sand, and four parts broken stones. Tlie 
double-track subway will be built in the same way, except that 
only one column is placed between the tracks for the support 
of the roof. 

All the concrete masonry of the roof, foundations, and side 
walls, must contain a layer of waterproofing, so as to keep 
perfectly dry the underground road, and prevent the perco- 
lation of water. This waterproofing must be made up as 
follows : On the lowest stratum of concrete, whose surface 
is made as smooth as possible, a layer of hot asphalt is spread. 
On this asphalt are immediately laid sheets or rolls of felt ; 
another layer of hot asphalt is then spread over tlie felt, and 
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Fill. 114. — Pnrk Avenue Deep Tnniiel C<>iiHtrii«"tion, New York Rapid Traunit Kailway. 

then another layer of felt laid, and so on, until no less than 
two, and no more than six, layers of felt are laid, with the felt 
between layers of asphalt. On top of the upper surface of 
asphalt the remainder of the concrete is put in place so as to 
reach the required thickness of the concrete wall. 

Tunnels. — At three points the Standard Subway will be 
replaced by tunnel lines. The location of the three tunnels 
will be between 83d and 4 2d St. on Park Ave. ; under 
Central Park, northeast of 104th St., and under the Har- 
lem River. The Park Ave. construction (Fig. 114) will 
consist of two parallel double-track tunnels, located on each 
side of the street, and about 10 ft. below the present tunnel. 
The soil being composed of good rock, the tunnels will be 
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driven by & wide heading, and one bench, since no strutting 
will be requii'ed, and the masonry lining, even of the roof, may 
be left far behind the front of tlie excavation. The masoniy 
lining will consist of concrete walls and biick arches. The 
tunnel under Central Park being driven through a similar 
rock, tlie same method of excavation and the same manner of 
lining will he used. 

The tunnel under the Harlem River is to be driven tLrougli 
soft ground ; and it will be constructed as a submarine tunnel^ 
according to the shield and compressed air combined process. 
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The tunnels will !»e lined with iron made up of segments, with 
radial and circiiniferential fliinges. Concrete will be placed 
inside and fluali ivith the flanpfes. 

The traiifcs, lioth in the -lubway and tunnels, are an inti- 
mate part of the concrete flooring. The rail rests on a con- 
tinnnns I)e.iring of woodi^n blocks, laid with the grain running 
transversely witli respect to the line of the rail, and held in 
place by two channel iron guard rails. The guard rails are 
bolted to metal cross-ties embedded in the concrete. 
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Viadtict. — A considerable portion of the double track bmnch 
lines north of 103d St. will be viaduct^ or elevated structure. 
The viaduct construction on the West Side Line will extend, in- 
cluding approaches, from 122d St. to very near 135th St. 
Of this distance, 2,018 ft 8 ins. will be viaduct proper, 
consisting of plate girder spans carried by trestle bents at the 
ends, and by trestle towers for the central portion. The 
columns of the bents and towers are to be built up bulb-angle 
and plate columns of H-section of the same form as those used 
in the bents inside the subway. The approaches proper will be 
built of masonry. The elevated line proper consists of plate 
girder spans, supported on plate girder plate cross girders 
carried by columns set at the curb lines. 

Stations, — Many stations will be built along the line. 
These will be located on each side of the street. The 
entrances at the stations will consist of iron framework, with 
glass roofs covering the descending stairways. The passage- 
ways leading down will be walled with white enameled bricks 
and wainscoted with slabs of marble. The stations for the 
local trains will be located on each side of the road close to the 
walls, since the outside tracks are reserved for the local trains, 
while the middle ones will be rescMved for the expresses. The 
few stations for the express trains will be located l)etweeii the 
middle and outside tracks. Stations will be provided with all 
the conveniences required, having toilet rooms, news stands, 
benches, etc., and will be lighted day and night by numerous 
arc lamps. 

General. — The contractor is compelled to complete the 
work in four and one-half years, but he has promised to have 
it in full running order within three years. There is no diffi- 
culty in doing this, since the great extension of the road and 
the great width of the avenues under which it runs allow work 
all along the line at the same time. The work, briefly summar- 
ized, comprises the following items : — 
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Length of all sections, ft 109,570 

Total excavation of earth, cu. yds 1,700,228 

Earth to be filled back, '' 773,003 

Rock excavated, *' 021,128 

Rock tunneled, *' 368,606 

Steel used in structure, tons 65,044 

Cast iron used, ** 7,901 

Concrete, cu. yds 489,122 

Brick, ** 18,619 

Waterproofing, sq. yds 776,796 

Vault lights, ** 6,640 

Local stations, number 43 

Express stations, *^ 6 

Station elevators, ** 10 

Track total, lin. ft 306,380 

** underground, lin. ft 246,614 

** elevated, ** 69,766 

In addition to the construction of the railway itself, it will 
be necessary to construct or reconstruct certain sewers, and to 
adjust, readjust, and maintain street railway lines, water pipes, 
subways, and other surface and subsurface structures, and to 
relay street pavements. 

The total cost of the work, according to the contract signed 
by Mr. McDonald, will be $35,000,000. Dividing this amount 
by the total length of the road, which is 109,570 lineal feet, 
we have the unit cost a lineal foot |«315, or a little less than 
unit of cost of the Boston subway, which was $342 per 
lineal foot. 

The road belongs to the city. The contractor acts as an 
agent for the city in carrying out the work, and he is the leaser 
of the road for fifty years. The work is paid for as soon as 
the various parts of the road are completed, and the money is 
obtained from an issue of city bonds. During the fifty years' 
lease the contractor will pay the interest plus 1 % of the face 
value of the bonds. This 1 % goes to the sinking-fund, which 
within the fifty years at compound interest forms the total sum 
required for the redemption of bonds. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

SUBMARINE TUNNELING: GENERAL DISCUS- 
SION. — THE SEVERN TUNNEL. 



OBNERAL DISCUSSION. 

Submarine tunnels, or tunnels excavated under the beds of 
rivers, lakes, etc., have been constructed in large numbers 
during the last quaiter of a century, and the projects for such 
tunnels, which have not yet been carried to completion, are 
still more numerous. Among the moi-e notable completed 
works of this character may be noted the tunnel under the 
River Severn and those under the River Thames in England, 
the one under the River Seine in France, that under the 
St. Clair River for railway, that under the East River for g^as 
mains, that under Dorchester Bay, Boston, for sewage, and 
those under Lakes Michigan and Erie for the water supply of 
Chicago and Cleveland in America. Among the partly com- 
pleted submarine tunnels which have been abandoned the most 
notable example is, perhaps, the Hudson River tunnel. For 
the details of the various projected submarine tunnels of note, 
which include tunnels under the English and Irish Channels, 
under the Straits of Gibralttir, under the sound between 
Copenhagen in Denmark and Malino in Sweden, under the 
Messina Straits between Italy and Sicily, and under the Straits 
of Northumberland between New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island, the reader is referred to the periodical litera- 
ture of the last few years. 

Previous to attempting the driving of a submarine tunnel 
it is necessary to ascertain the character of the material it will 
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penetrate. This fact is generally determined by making dia- 
mond-drill borings along the line, and the object of ascertaining 
it is to determine the method of excavation to be adopted. If 
the material is permeable and tiie tunnel must pass at a small 
depth below tlie river bed, a method will have to be adopted 
which provides for handling the diflSculty of inflowing water. 
If, on the other hand, the timnel passes through impermeable 
material at a great depth, there will be no unusual trouble 
from water, and almost any of the ordinary methods of tun- 
neling such materials may be employed. Shallow submarine 
tunnels through permeable material are usually driven by the 
shield method or by the compressed air method, or by a method 
which is a combination of the first and second. 

It is not an uncommon experience for a submarine tunnel 
to start out in firm soil and unexpectedly to find that this 
material l>ecomes soft and treacherous as the work proceeds, or 
that it is intersected by strata of soft material. The method of 
dealing with this condition \vill vary \vith the circumstances, but 
generally if any considerable amount of soft material has to be 
penetraUMl, or if the inflow of water is very large, the firm- 
ground system of work is changed to one of the methods 
omploved for excavating soft-ground submarine tunnels. The 
Milwaukee water supply tunnel and the East River gj^s tunnel, 
described elsewhere, are notable examples of submarine tunnels 
l)egan in firm material which unexpectedly developed a treacher- 
ous charaeter after the work had proceeded scmie distiince. 
Occasionally the task of building a submarhie tunnel in the 
river bed arises. In such cases the tunnel is usually built by 
means of cofferdams in shallow water, and by means of caissons 
in deep water. 

Submarine tunnels under rivers are usually built with a de- 
scending grade from each end which terminates in a level middle 
position, the longitudinal profile of the tunnel corresponding to 
the tninsverse profile of the river bottom. Where, however, 
suo^ ■ under the water witli one end submei-ged, and 
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the other end rising to land like the water supply tunnels of 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and Cleveland, the longitudinal profile is 
commonly level, or else descends from the shore to a level 
position reaching out under the water. 

The drainage of submarine tunnels during construction is 
one of the most serious problems with which the engineer has 
to deal in such works. This arises from the fact tliat, since the 
entrances of the tunnel are higher than the other parts, all of 
the seepage water remains in the tunnel unless pumped out, and 
from the possibility of encountering faults or permeable strata, 
which reach to the stream bed and give access to water in 
gpreater or less quantities. Generally, therefore, the excavation 
is conducted in such a manner tliat the inflowing water is led 
directly to sumps. To drain these sumps pumping sbitions 
are necessary at the shore shafts, and they should have ample 
capacity to handle the ordinary amount of seepage, and enough 
surplus capacity to meet probable increases in the inflow. For 
extraordinary emergencies this plant may have to be greatly 
enlarged, but it is not usual to provide for these at the outset 
unless their likelihood is obvious from the start. Tlie character 
and size of the pumping plants used in constructing a number 
of well-kno\vn tunnels are described in Chapter XII. 

In this book submarine tunnels will be classified as follows: 
(1) Tunnels in rock or very compact soils, which are driven by 
any of the ordinary methods of tunneling similar materials on 
land; (2) tunnels in loose soils, which may l)e driven, (a) by 
compressed air, (6) by shields, or (c?) by shields and compressed 
air combined; (3) tunnels on the river bed, which are con- 
Btnicted, (a) by cofferdams, or (6) by caissons ; (4) tunnels 
partly in firm soil and partly in treacherous soils, which are 
driven partly by one of the firm-soil methods, and j)artly by one 
of the soft-soil methods. To illustrate tunnels of the first class, 
the River Severn tunnel in England has been selected ; to 
illustrate those of the second class, the several tunnels discussed 
in the chapter on the shield system of tunneling and the Mil- 
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waukee tunnel is sufficient ; to illustrate those of the third class, 
the Van Buren Street tunnel in Chicago is selected ; arid to 
illustrate those of Uie fourth class, the East River gas tunnel 
and the Milwaukee water supply tunnels are excellent examples. 

THE SEVERN TUNNEL. 

The Severn tunnel, which carries the Great Western Rail- 
way, of England, beneath the estuary of a large river, is 4 miles 
642 yards long. It penetrates strata of conglomerate, limestone, 
carboniferous beds, marl, gravel, and sand, at a minimum depth 
of 44|^ ft. below the deepest portion of the estuary bed. The 
following description of the work is abstracted from a paper by 
Mr. L. F. Vemon-Harcourt.* 

The first work was the sinking of a shaft, 15 ft. in diameter, 
lined with brickwork, on the Monmouthshire bank of the Severn, 
200 ft deep. After the Monmouthshire shaft had been sunk, a 
heading 7 ft. square was driven under the river, rising with a 
gradient of 1 in 500 from the shaft on the Monmouthshire shore, 
so as to drain the lowest part of the tunnel. Near to the first, a 
second shaft was sunk and tubbed with iron, in which the 
pumps were placed for removing the water from the tunnel 
works, connection being made by a cross-heading with the 
heading from the first shaft. There was- also a shaft on the 
Gloucestershire phore ; and two shafts inland from the first on 
the Monmoutlishire side, to expedite the construction of the 
tunnel. Headings were then driven in both directions along the 
line of the tunnel, from the four shafts ; and the drainage head- 
ing from the old shaft was continued, in the line of the tunnel, 
under the deep channel of the estuary, and up the ascending 
gradient towanls the Gloucestershire shore, till, in October, 
1879, it had reached to within about 130 yards of the end of 
the descending heading from the Gloucestershire shaft. During 
this period, though the work had progressed slowly, no large 

• Proceedings Inst. C.E., vol. cxxl. 
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quantity of water had been met with iu any of the headings, in 
spite of their already extending under almost the whole \vidth 
of the estuary. On October 18, 1889, however, a great spring 
was tapped by the heading which was beuig driven landwards 
from the old shaft, about 40 ft. above the level of the drainage 
heading ; and the water poured out from this land spring in 
such quantity that, flowing along the heading, falling down tlie 
old shaft, and thus finding its way into the drainage heading 
and the long heading of the tunnel under the estuary in con- 
nection with it, it flooded the whole of the workings in com- 
munication with the old shaft, which it also lilled within twenty- 
four hours from the piercing of the spring. 

To obtain increased security against any influx of water 
from the deep channel of the estuary into the tunnel, the 
proposed level portion of the tunnel, rather nioi-e than a 
furlong long under this part, was lowei^ed 15 ft. by increas- 
ing the descending gradient on the Monmouthshire side from 
1 in 100 to 1 in 90, and lowering the proposed rail level on 
the Gloucestershire side 15 ft. throughout the ascent, so as not 
to increase the gradient of 1 in 100 against the load. A 
new shaft, 18 ft. in diameter, was sunk slightly nearer the 
estuary on the Monmouthshire shore than the old one ; two 
shafts also were sunk on the land side of the gi*eat spring for 
pumping purposes; and additional pumping machinery was 
erected. The flow from the spring into the old shaft was 
arrested by a shield of oak fixed across the heading; and 
at last, after numerous failures and breakdowns of the pumps, 
the headings were cleared of water, after a diver, supplied with 
a knapsack of compressed oxygen, had closed a door in the 
long heading under the estuary ; and the works were resumed 
nearly fourteen months after the flooding occurred. The great 
spring was then shut off from the workings by a wall across 
the heading leading to the old shaft; and, owing to the lower- 
ing of the level of the tunnel, a new dminage heading had to 
be driven from the bottom of the new shaft at a lower levels 
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which was made 5 ft in diameter, and lined with brickwork, 
whilst the old drainage heading was enlarged to 9 ft in diam- 
eter, and lined with brickwork, so as to aid in the permanent 
ventilation of the tunnel. The lowering of the level, moreover, 
converted the bottom tunnel headings into top headings, so 
that along more than a mile of the tunnel tlie semicircular arch, 
26 ft in diameter, was built first, and then, after lowering the 
headings, the invert was laid and the side walls were built up. 
Bottom headings were driven along the remainder of the tunnel, 
and the work was expedited by means of break-ups. Ventila- 
tion was effected in the works by a fan 18 inches in diameter 
and 7 ft wide, fixed at the top of the new deep shaft ; the rock 
was bored by drills worked by compressed air ; the blastuig was 
eventually effected exclusively by tonite, owing to its being 
freer from deleterious fumes than any other explosive ; and the 
workings were lighted by Swan and Brush electric lamps. The 
tunnel is lined throughout with vitrified brickwork, between 
'2\ ft to 3 ft. thick, set in cement, and has an invert 1^ ft to 
3 ft in thickness ; the lining was commenced towards tlie end 
of 1880, the headings under the river were joined in Septem- 
ber, 1881, and the last length of the tunnel, across the line of 
the great spring, was completed in April, 1885. 

Water came in from the river through a hole in a pool of 
the estuary, close to the Gloucestershire shoi-e, m April, 1881, 
duiin<i^ the lining of a })()rtion of tlie tunnel, but fortunately 
before tlie headinprs were joined. This influx was stopped by 
allowinci^ the water to rise in the tunnel to tide-level, to prevent 
the enlai-irement of the hole, which was then filled up at low 
water w'th clay, weii^hted on the top with clay in bags. The 
great snring broke out again in October, 1883, and flooded the 
works a second time ; but within four weeks the water had 
\)C('u pumped out and the spring again imprisoned. During 
th's period an exceptionally high tide, raised still higher by 
a sorti) westerly gale, inundated the low-lying land on the Mon- 
moutlisliire side of the estuary, and, flowing down one of the 
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inland shafts, flooded a section of the tunnel, but the pumps 
removed this water within a week. 

In order to construct the portion of tunnel traversing the 
line of the great spring, the water was diverted into a side 
heading below the level of the tunnel, leading to the old shaft, 
whence it was pumped, and the fissure below the tunnel was 
filled with concrete, over which the invert was built. An 
attempt to imprison the spring, on the completion of this 
length of tunnel, having resulted in imposing an excessive pres- 
sure on the brickwork, leading to fractures and leakage, a shaft, 
29 ft. in diameter, was sunk at the side of the tunnel at this 
point in 1886, and pumps were erected powerful enough to 
deal with the entire flow of the spring. 

The tunnel was opened for traffic in December, 1886, and 
gives access to a double line of railway, connecting the lines 
converging to Bristol with the South Wales railway and the 
western lines. The pumping power provided at the shaft con- 
nected with the great spring, and at four other shafts, is capable 
of raising 66,000,000 gallons of water per day, the maximum 
amount pumped from the tunnel being 30,000,000 gallons a 
day. The ventilation of the tunnel is effected by fans placed 
in the two main shafts on each bank of the estuary, and the fan 
in the Monmouthshire shaft is 40 ft. in diameter, and 12 ft. 
wide. The timnel gives passage to a large traffic, numerous 
through-trains between the north and southwest of England 
making use of it. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

SUBMARINE TUNNELING (Continued) ; THE EAST 
RIVER GAS TUNNEL. — VAN BUREN ST. 

TUNNEL, CHICAGO. 



The East River gas tunnel is a notable example of a tonnel 
begun in firm soil which unexpectedly developed treacherous 
strata. It is also remarkable fix>m the fact that the shield which 
was employed to overcome the trouble was driven from rock 
into soft material and from the soft material into rock again 
Avith the utmost success. The following description of the 
work is abstracted from a jmper by Mr. Walton I. Aims, the 
engineer in charge of the work, pul)lished in the Journal of 
the Association of Emiineerimj Societies for May, 1895, and in 
Enfjineerimj Xeivs of July 11, 1895. The accompanying cuts 
are reproduced from the last-named publication. 

During 1891 and 1892 the Ejist River Gas Co., of Long 
Island City, a corponition with works situated on the Long 
Island shore of the East River, obtained from the New York 
State Legishiture a new charter, and such necessary legislation 
as to permit the extension of their mains across the East River 
into the citv of New York. 

The feasibility of constructing a tunnel under the river 
through which the gas mains might be laid was discussed, and 
after some preliniinarv snrvevs and examinations a route was 
decided upon from the works of the company at Ravenswood, 
Long Island City, to between 70th and 71st Sts., New York, 
passing under BlackwelFs Island and the east and west chan- 
nels of the East River. On abont this line of location some 
eight or ten \y\\yQ soundings were made in the two river clian- 
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nels, all of which indicated a rock bottom ; and the results of 
these, together with surface indications, where at both the Long 
Island and New York shores, as well as on Blackwell's Island, 
bedrock lay exposed, led all to conclude that nothing but rock 
was to be encoimtered. On these investigations a contract was 
entered into on June 26, 1891, for the construction of a sup- 
posedly rock tunnel, which the contractor guaranteed to com- 
plete by April, 1893. 

Work was begun at the Ravenswood or Long Island side 
on June 28 by sinking a shaft 9 ft. square about 200 ft. back 
from the river to a depth of about 148 ft. helow the surface ; 
while at New York, on July 7, a shaft of the same dimensions 
was sunk to a depth from the surface of 139 ft. In both these 
shafts rock was entered after about 8 ft. of soil ; but while the 
rock at New York was quite dry, at Ravenswood it proved 
seamy and very wet. 

The tunnel-roof grade had been established at 109 ft. below 
mean high water at the New York shaft, with a grade for drain- 
age of i % towards Ravenswood. This gave a minimum cover 
of 41 ft. at the deepest point in the west or New York channel 
on the East River, where there is 70 ft. of water at mean high 
tide. The east or Long Island channel is comparatively shallow, 
the deepest point heing only -35 ft. below mean high water level. 
The one thing feared was that fissures yielding large volumes 
of water might extend to the tunnel roof and largely augment 
the cost of pumping. The size of tlie tunnel section was to be 
8 ft. 6 ins. in height by 10 ft. 6 ins. in width, this giving suffi- 
cient room for the laying of two 3-ft. gas mains and one 4-ft. 
main. 

In the shafts, on both sides of the river, the headings were 
now turned. At Ravenswood the work was delayed by meet- 
ing considerable quantities of silty water, but at New York the 
tunnel was practically dry until towards the end of Deceml)er, 
1892, when, at a disteince of 338 ft. from the shaft, a fissure 
was struck yielding about a 3-in. stream of salt watt»r. The 
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rock to within 20 ft. of this point had been the regular hard 
New York gneiss, with a dip towards Long Island of 10° from 
the vertical, and a strike north and south at right angles to the 
direction of the tunnel. Here it gradually began to soften, 
becoming more and more micaceous until when about 20 ft. 
beyond the water-bearing fissure the rock suddenly terminated, 
running into a vein of soft material with the same dip and 
strike as that of the rock. 

This new material proved to be a vein, principally of decom- 
posed feldspar, gray in color, crumbling easily, and with no 
perceptible grit. It still preserved a rock structure, and was 
perfectly dry when imdisturbed. But its exposed surfaces 
were quickly acted upon by water, which it would absorb and 
then wash away quite rapidly. The water-bearing fissure and 
this soft vein were connected ; more water was also met at the 
junction of the rock and the soft material, and later experience 
proved that in passing through these soft veins water was 
always to be found next to the rock — a sort of water-course 
on both sides of the soft vein. Had it not been for encounter- 
ing this water, the tunnel might have been carried through the 
soft material without employing compressed air, though the 
prudence of attempting this might be questioned, for nothing 
more insures the safety of both the men and the work than 
compressed air in sulniqueous tunneling. 

The finding of this soft material, so unexpected, w^as quite 
a setrback to all concerned. However, it was decided to drive 
a small timbered drift about 4 ft. wide by 6 ft. high to investi- 
gate the ground ahead, and find how much of this material was 
to be penetrated before solid rock was again met. This drift 
was started and driven in for about 6 ft. Meanwhile a most 
destructive action was going on between the water and the soft 
material. The water running along the face of the rock had 
washed out a cavity overhead in the soft ground. The walls 
of this cavity were gradually breaking away, and the clay-like 
substance falling down would close the outlet of the water into 
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the tunnel. The water would then accumulate in this pocket, 
softening up fresh material on the sides until it had gained a 
sufficient head to burst through the dam which confined it, 
when it would come rushing into tlie tunnel, carrjing with it 
large quantities of the softened material. These rushes were 
accompanied by a loud bubbling sound that quite mystified the 
men, which was, of course, the sound of the air displacing the 
water in the cavity. As soon as the pocket had emptied itself, 
for a time the trouble was over, until with the falling of more 
material the outlet was again closed and the operation was 
repeated. These rushes of water, with the accompanying 
sound of the bubbling air, soon became more and more alarming 
to the men. The cavity was constantly increasing in size, and 
extending up toward the river-bed. Each recurrence would 
now send the men nmning for the shaft, by no means certain 
that the river had not at last made a connection with the 
tunnel. 

All work in the small drift was abandoned, and on Dec. 31 
a bulkhead was hurriedly constructed at the face to prevent the 
threatened flooding of the shaft. Up to this time over 25 yards 
of material had been washed into tlie tunnel, all of which had 
come from along the rock face. With the river-bed only 45 ft. 
above the tunnel-roof, there is every reason to believe that this 
bulkhead was put in none too soon, and a connection with the 
river narrowly averted. The bulkhead was well packed witli 
hay to prevent, as much as possible, further washing of the 
material, and a discussion was now entered into as to the 
method of future procedure. The contractors were in favor of 
abandoning the heading and returning to the shaft, to sink to a 
lower level and start anew in hopes of meeting more favorable 
conditions at a greater depth. There had been a somewhat 
similar experience on the Croton Aqueduct, where that tunnel 
passes under the Harlem River. Soft material had been en- 
countered on the first established level, which proved so trouble- 
some that after two or three unsuccessful attempts had been 
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made to pass through it, it was finally decided to abandon the 
heading and return to the shaft, sinking some 150 ft deeper. 
On this new level nothing but rock was encountered. In the 
East River tunnel, however, the soft material was clearly a 
decomposed vein, and to what depth this decomposition might 
extend was unknown ; so that as there were no well-founded 
reasons, in this case, for expecting any better conditions at a 
lower level, it was decided to first attempt to drive the present 
heading, in compressed air, leaving the sinking as a later ex- 
pedient should the proposed means fail. An arrangement was 
made with the contractors by which the company was to share 
the expense of the work in soft ground. 

It was at this time that the writer became connected with 
the work, having charge of installing and conducting the com- 
pressed air operations for the company. To form the com- 
pressed air-working chamber, a solid brick wall or bulkhead 
8 ft. thick was built across the tunnel into gains in the rock 
about 40 ft. back from the heading, and containing a cylindrical 
steel air-lock 6 ft. in diameter and 10 ft long. 

In the engine room, the 18 x 24-in. Ingei*soll piston-inlet 
compressor, used heretofore for running the rock-<lrills, was 
supplemented by a small Rand compressor, and both arranged 
to supply, independently, compressed air to the working cham- 
ber below. Incandescent electric lighting was intrcxiuced into 
the tunnel, which is almost a necessity in compressed air opera- 
tions, as common illuminants produce an enormous quantity of 
smoke when burning in compressed air. A telephone was also 
taken into the working chamber, by which instant communica- 
tion could be had with the engine room in case any sudden 
increase of air [)ressure should l)e desired. 

On Fel). 2;"), 1893, operations were commenced, in the 
heading, under 35 lbs. of air j)ressure. The previous work 
here had greatly increased the difficulties, and it was not long 
l)efore the air pressure had to be raised to 42 lbs. to control 
the water. The excavation was advanced under a cylindrical 
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steel roof, built up of plates 3 ft long and 1 ft wide, of J-in. 
sheet steel, to the four sides of which were riveted angle bars 
2i X 2i X i in. These plates were bolted together in a heading 
about 6 ft high. In the erection of this roof, poling-boards 
were used for each plate, and a bulkhead carried down with 
each ring as erected. When the heading had been advanced 
about 20 ft from the rock, a 12 x 12 in. yellow-pine mudsill 
was introduced along the bottom of the heading, and on this 
tlie roof was covered by means of radial timber bracing. The 
excavation was now carried down on both sides of this mudsill, 
to a distance of about 10 ft from the rock, the steel roof being 
extended well down on the sides. A circular section was thus 
excavated, in which brickwork was laid, four courses tliick, and 
with an internal diameter of 10 ft. Between March 4 and 6 
a great deal of trouble was experienced. Air pressure was 
several times to 48 lbs., and the work progressed very slowly 
on account of the many inrushes of water and softened mate- 
rial. It was not until April 8 that the last section of brickwork 
in the soft material was completed and rock again entered, after 
passing through 29 ft of this decomposed material. Of the 
material met in driving through this vein, at first 9 ft of the 
gray decomposed feldspar was penetrated, a vein of 4 ins. of 
hard quartz was then met, and this was followed by 6 ft. of pure 
white decomposed feldspar, smooth and soft as plaster. The 
remaining 14 ft was made up of layers of feldspar and chlorite. 
This chlorite, deep green in color, flaky and grease-like to the 
touch when wet, proved to be very troublesome material, as it 
was easily converted into a fluid state by the water, which was 
again encountered next to the rock. 

At the Long Island shaft, the work up to this time had pro- 
gressed to about 250 ft from the shaft The material so far 
encountered on this side was a hard, seamy gneiss, bearing con- 
siderable quantities of salty water, containing iron, lime, and 
magnesia. Soft ground was now met at this end, in a seam 
about 4 ft wide, of chlorite. As this material was perfectly 
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dry and not thoroughly disintegrated, the tunnel was timbered 
through this seam without difficulty. Several similar veins 
were tlius met and passed through, until at a point 286 ft from 
the shaft, where after drilling for about 2 ft. through rock a soft 
green, almost liquid chlorite vein was struck, which began flowing 
in through the drill holes with great force. These holes were 
plugged ; but as it was necessary to know what was ahead, and 
as with 100 ft. of cover between the tunnel roof and the river 
bottom it was thought that the condition of affairs could not be 
very serious, it was decided to continue driving ahead without 
air pressure, and with a timbered heading. To see what the 
material would do, several hand-holes were put into the rock- 
face with the object of blasting out a hole about 2 ft. square 
through the remaining 2 ft. of rock, to the chlorite. Before 
blasting, however, the precaution was taken to build a bulk- 
head, some 40 ft. back from the face. On firing the holes an 
inrush of many yards of material took place, which was finally 
checked by some rock fragments closing the opening through 
the rock. After several desperate attempts on the part of the 
contractors to control this material and make progi*ess, the work 
was finally abandoned in the latter part of March, and as a 
4-in. stream of water was now flowing from the heading, pump- 
ing was discontinued, and the shaft and tunnel allowed to flood. 
At the New York end work was still being 'carried on in 
compressed air. The rock encountered at the other side of the 
soft seam closely resembled the decomposed material which had 
been penetr.ited before, and consisted of alternate layers of 
feldspar and chlorite, with an occasional vein of quartz. It 
was quite soft, though requiring drilling and blasting, and 
eventually it had to be lined. After the heading had l)een 
driven about 69 ft. into this rock the company decided, in 
spite of the uncertainty as to the material ahead, to remove the 
air pressure, and to call upon the contractors to resume their 
contract. Upon removing the air pressure, however, the brick- 
work through the soft seam proved so unsatisfactory in exclud- 
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ing the water thitt ttir pressure was agniii put on, and it was 
decided to line tiie brickwork with a cii'ciiltir cust-iruii lining 
(Fig. lltjj. Altlmugh iliia brickwork wua only 10 ft in in- 
side diameter, a lining was designed 10 ft. '2 ins. in tlie clear, 
as it was now desiivd to make the tunnel boi-e as ki^e as 
possible. To put in this lining, some of the brickwork had to 
be cut out, which was then removed in sections, enough for 
one ring of plates at a time. The lining consisted of rings 
_^ of plates or segments, 

^acsT^JrfiaiiiiujS^i^ "f ips^ each segment being 

about 3 ft. long and 
1 ft. 4 ins. wide, with 
internal flanges 4 ins. 
deep, from the back of 
the plate. The metal 
in both the back of 
the plate and the 
flanges was H ins. 
tliiek. All the joint- 
faces of the segmenta 
were planed, and lin. 
bolts nsed for fasten- 
ing tlieni tiigetber. A 
complete tunnel ring 
was composed of nine segments and a small inverted key, 
about 8 ins. wide. 

DifBcultdes between the company and the contractors, which 
had been brewing for some time, now culminated and the 
courts were appealed to, to settle their differences. This 
caused a cessation of work for a short time until the com- 
pany were empowered to take possession and resume tlie work 
of construction for tiiemselves. The work of putting the castr 
iron lining into the brickwork was necessarily a very slow 
operation. The lining was extended well into the rock on 
both sides of the soft vein, and a wall built at both ends, be- 
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tween the rock and the iron lining, to confine the Portland 
cement grout, which was now introduced back of the plates. 
To effect this grouting l^-in. holes had been drilled and tapped 
through the back of several plates in each ring. Through 
these holes the grout was pumped by means of a Cameron 
pump ; and after the space between the brickwork and the 
lining had been thoroughly grouted, the work was found, on 
taking off the air pressure from the heading, to be perfectly 
water-tight. It was not until towards the end of July that the 
work of lining the brickwork was completed and driving ahead 
in the rock was resumed. Then, when an advance of only 10 
ft. had been made, a second soft seam was encountered about 
80 ft. beyond the first one, and a test pipe was driven to a 
horizontal depth of 70 ft., without encountering anything 
solid. To avoid further delay, the driving of the test-pipe 
was discontinued at this depth, and preparations made for 
advancing the heading. For this test-pipe l^-in. common 
wrought-iron pipe was used, which was driven in by a small 
machineKlrill, and washed out at each lengthening of the 
pipe with a l]-in. wash-pipe. From these washings the differ- 
ent materials penetrated were sampled, with the following 
tabulated results : 

3 ft. gray decomposed feldspar and chlorite. 

11 ft. soft black mud, containing lumps of carbonized wood like charcoal. 

10 ft. hard black mud and sand, with nodules of pyrites. 
22 ft. gray decomposed feldspar. 

4 ft. decomposed feldspar and chlorite. 

11 ft. gray decomposed feldspar. 

Water was again found next to the rock, but was consider- 
ably held in check by the compressed air. As from the results 
of the test-j)ipe there were no special difficulties to apprehend 
from the indicated material, it Wiis decided to drive aliead, 
under the open heading method, as this involved no delays in 
waiting for special machinery. The light steel cylindrical roof 
was again used in advancing the excavation, l)ut for the i)erma- 
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nent lining the cast-iron rings were to be introduced instead 
of brickwork, as heretofore. A start was made on Aug. 7 to 
drive the heading into the soft material, but two days later, after 
the work had been advanced 6 ft. into the soft vein, orders 
were received to suspend all work on account of the great 
financial depression of the time. This was unfortunate ; and 
could it have been anticipated a few days the heading into the 
soft material would have been left unopened. As it was now, 
from being first disturbed and then abandoned, the water was 
first allowed to soften up the black mud in the heading, and, in 
spite of the bulkhead, a considerable quantity of the material 
was washed into the tunnel. 

This stay of proceedings was utilized by making a horizon- 
tal test boring in the heading on the Long Island side. At 
this shaft no work had been done since the departui-e of the 
contractors, beyond the building of a brick bulkhead and air- 
lock in the tunnel. Compressed air had then been put on, 
which considerably reduced the amount of water flowing into 
the tunnel from the heading. The action of the compressed 
air had been somewhat peculiar; for notwithstanding the great 
depth of the tunnel below the river bed, at 10 lbs. pressure the 
air began to escape through the heading, and with a pressure 
of 35 lbs. per sq. in. small bubbles of escaping air could be 
«een rising to the surface for over 300 ft. up and down the 
river. This seemed to indicate that the ground above the 
tunnel had been honeycombed up to the river bottom by 
the previous washing-in of such quantities of the soft green 
chlorite. As it was known that there were detached lumps of 
rocks in this soft vein, 2-in. heavy pipe was used for the test 
boring, with drive-well couplings, and a circular, hollow steel 
bit for the cutting end. This pipe was driven in the same way 
as the 6ne on the New York side, and after passing through 
chlorite and various kinds of soft-rock fragments, solid rock 
was again met at 32 ft. Into this rock a hole was drilled to a 
depth of 54 ft., using a small bit on the end of a 1-in. pipe and 
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drilling through the test-pipe. The rock beyontl the 
Ream was a soft white limestone. 

With the prospect of resuming work tlie question noTf 
anise aa to the best method of proceeding; and, as a great * 
deal depended upon the success of driving through the present 
headings, it was strongly recommended that the safest and 
surest method, that of shield tunneling, be adopted in both 
headings, although necessarily entailing a large expenditure in 
plaut, and delay in time for installation. This plan met with 




the conipuny's approval, and a shield and hydraulic plant v 
designed. As the nature of the material to be penetrated I 
yond the test-pijjes was unknown, this shield was so made 1 
in passing from rock to soft material, or back again to rock, I 
could Ije erected or taken apart again with a minimum of tim 
and labor, so that it might almost )>e called a portable sbield 
(Fig. 117). As ill both the tunnel headings there was hut one 
air-lock, and as it was inadvisable to remove the air pressure 
from the headings, the different parts of the shield had to be of 
such size as could be passed through the air-lock doors. 
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was accomplished by dividing the shield transversely, separate 
ing the tail-end sectioD, or that which overlaps the tunnel, from 
tiie cuttang-edge section containing the working chambers. 
These two sections were, of cotiree, circular, 11 ft. J in. out- 
side diameter. The tail end section was 3 ft. 6 ins. long, and 
the cutting-edge section 3 ft. 8 ins. long. Both of tliese 
sections were again divided, longitudinally, into four quadrants. 
The outside shell, in both tail-end and cutting^dge sections, 
was made up of one i in. and one | in. steel plates riveted 
togeflier; and at tlie four quadrant joints, there were J-in. butt^ 
straps 12 ius. wide running the whole 
length of the shield and uniting the 
quadrants and the two sections. The 
middle diaphragm, separating the 
cutting-edge and tail-end sections, 
WHS made of two plates, one riveted 
to each of the two sections, and these 
two plates bolted t<^ther with the 
hutb-Btraps united the sections. The 
cutting-edge section contained two 
platforms, one vertical and one hori- 
zontal, of the same length as the 
section. 

To erect this shield the only rivet- 
ing necessary was at the four butt- 
strap joints in the tail-end section, where it was necessary to 
foeserve a flush surface on botli sides of the outer shell. In 
the cutting-edge part countersunk bolts were used through the 
butt-straps. About 380 j-in. bolts and 160 riveta were used to 
erect the shield. Two doors closing each of the four working 
chambers were hung on the vertical platform, and were pro- 
vided with fastenings so that the whole face could be easily 
closed. 

To drive the shield 12 5-in. hydraulic jacks were used, 
designed for a working pressure of 5,000 lbs. per sq. in., or 
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TOO tons on the whole shield (Fig. 118). These jacks were 
controlled by two Uoek-valves. one pUeed on each side of 
the shield. Each of these bloek-Talves conasted of six inde- 
pendent valves all in one eonipict casting, each of which had a 
pressure and exhaust stem. Half-inch XX pipe was used for 
connecting each jack with its valve« and 14n. hydraulic pipe 
was used for the pressure main, which was connected with the 
shield block- valves by three swivel-joint connections. To f Or- 
nish the pressure, a very compact little pump, designed by 
Watson & Stillman, of New York, was used without an accu- 
mulator, tlie pressure being very nicely governed by a steam- 
regulating valve. 

On Sept. 22 work was resumed on the New York side, 
with a small force of men working daj's only, to excavate in 
the rrx;k an enlarged chamber about 15 ft back from the face, 
in which to erect the shield. This chamber was made circular, 
n\)fmt 15 ft. in diameter and 10 ft. long. Back from this, the 
rock was taken out in a circular form of about 11 ft. diameter, 
for some 14 ft., or enough for about 10 rings of the cast-iron 
Hv.^uwntH which were here erected in the rock, the spaces be 
tw(reii IxM'ng thoroughly grouted with Portland cement These 
riu'^H were thus made solid in the rock to withstand the thrust 
<»f \\u' Hhield- jacks upon the lining. The blasting necessary in 
thJH work was made as light as possible ; but it was not without 
itM iffTc^ca uiK)n the soft material in the heading, a considerable 
<jiiaiitity of the black mud being washed through the bulkhead, 
whih^ tlic braces showed signs of a heavy strain from the 
H<jiHM!zing of the material. The shield arrived at the works on 
Nov. 10, and the work of erection was immediately begun. 
Thr H«»ctionH were lowered dowTi the shaft and taken through 
the air-lock to the shield-chamber. On Nov. 17 the shield was 
all aHHomhlod, and riveting the tail-end sections was commenced. 
K«»r heating the rivets in the air-ehaml)er a forge was used, 
with a IkkkI to which was connected at the top a 2-in. pipe with 
a valve which extended through the air-lock bulkhead. By 
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means of this pipe all the obnoxious gases from the furnace 
were removed from the air-chamber. After the riveting was 
finished, the shield was brought to its right position for line 
and grade, the hydraulic jacks and valves put in place, and the 
necessary connections made. On Nov. 24 word was leceived 
that the work on the New York side was to be pushed with all 
possible speed, and a force was at once organized of tlii-ee 
gangs, working in eight-hour shifts. More rings were built on 
the ten rings already anchored in the rock, until the tunnel 
lining was brought within the tail-end of the shield. 

The shield was now advanced until it was necessary ta 
disturb the bulkhead, the i-emaining bench ahead of the shield 
being blasted out as the shield progressed. The most difficult 
part of the work was now reached, for at the point where the 
shield entered the soft, black mud on top there still remained 
about 12 ft. of hard rock in the bottom, as the dip of this vein 
was over 40° toward Long Island. Blasting had therefore to 
be continued in the bottom pockets of the shield after the top 
had entered the much-softened material. As soon as the bulk- 
head was passed it was with great difficulty that the bottom 
pockets could l)e kept clear of the black slush from overhead. 
The material had become so softened along the rock face that 
it was almost impossible to confine it, and several rushes of 
inflowing material occurred, until finally an open connection 
with the river was established, and the tunnel was visited by 
crabs and mussels, together with boulders, old boots and shoes,^ 
brick, and tinware, direct from the river bottom. Notwith- 
standing these adverse circumstances the work was still pro- 
gressing, although in 45 lbs. of compressed air, which was now 
escaping through the heading, and causing a very violent 
ebullition on the river surface. This upward current of air 
held in check the downward current of water, so that no efforts 
were made to prevent its escape. On Dec. 13 the shield finally 
cleared the rock and was now fully entered into the soft, black 
mud. The main difficulty was now surmounted, the work 
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progressed more rapidly, and the shield soon reached undis- 
turbed material, which wivs found quite dry and hard. It was 
still the same black mud, with occasional lumps like charcoal, 
and numerous nodules like pyrites, which glistened like silver 
in the black, peat-like mud. Mattocks were used by the men 
in the working chambers, who would clean out these four com- 
paitments to \vithin a foot of the cutting edge. As soon as 
this was done hydraulic pressure was put upon the jacks, some- 
times to tlie amount of 5,000 lbs. per sq. in., and the sliield 
forced ahead 16 or 18 ins., enough for anodier ring of plates, 
the working chambers again being filled with the displaced 
material. On Dec. 24 the last of the black mud was passed 
through, and lying next to it, at an angle of 40° towards 
Long Island, white decomposed feldspar was found, containing 
fragments of decomposed quartz charged with sulphuiieted 
hydrogen. 

An important departure was now made in the method of 
erecting the cast-iron lining rings by breaking joints with the 
segments. In all tlie iron-lined tunnels it has been the estab- 
lished custom to erect the rings with continuous horizontal 
joints. For some reason it was thought inadvisable to attempt 
breaking joints with the segments. The writer's experience 
in the Hudson tunnel had showTi him the importance of obtain- 
ing, in soft, squeezing ground, a perfectly rigid tunnel-ring. 
In a material exerting hydrostatic pressure the tunnel lining is 
subjected to a resultant strain, tending to flatten the ring, or 
decreiuse its vertical diameter. Any yielding to this strain 
results both in increasing the deforming pressure and in de- 
creasing the power of the ring to resist the strain. In a lining 
erected with continuous joints the rigidity of the ring is 
dependent uix)n the bolting in the horizontal joints. At tlie 
Hudson River tunnel a ring of plates was bolted together 
lying flat on the ground, the plates all brought to a true circle, 
and the two l^-in. bolts in each joint well tightened. Upon 
raising this ring with a derrick, so that it stood erect, the ring 
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-was flattened 3 ins. by its own weight. At the East River 
tunnel a similar experiment was made ; two rings of plates 
were bolted together, breaking joints, one ring being revolved 
two holes. These two rings were then raised upright, but no 
flattening could be detected. By means of a tumbuckle a 
measured strain was now brought upon the rings along the 
vertical diameter. At 16,000 lbs. the vertical diameter was 
shortened i-in., the flanges of the plates cracking where the 
tumbuckle was attached. In these two instances there was, of 
course, a great difference in the size of the rings, those in the 
Hudson tunnel being 18 ft inside diameter, while those in the 
gas tunnel were only 10 ft. 2 ins. inside diameter. 

Aside from the rigidity gained, breaking joints has proved 
much the better in other ways. With continuous joints, two 
things are apt to occur: (1) The joint-face where two rings 
meet may become slightly warped ; that is, all points on this 
face of the ring will no longer lie in the same plane. This 
may be caused by carelessness in allowing dirt to get into the 
joints between the rings. When this once occui-s the warping 
increases with every additional ring till true joints can no 
longer be made. (2) The rings may be erected so as to depart 
gradually from a true circular form. This latter case is ini- 
possible where the joints are broken, and, in the former in- 
stance, by breaking joints, the error is divided and distributed 
around the ring until it disappears. 

On Jan. 16, 1894, the end of the soft seam was reached with 
the shield, and rock was again entered after having passed 
through 98 ft of soft ground. This rock resembled slightly 
the rock on Blackwell's Island. It was in a much shattered 

« 

condition, with many loose heads and small, soft veins. As 
this material required support in the heading and a permanent 
lining, and aB, in its present condition, there was no assurance 
that it might not agfain pass into soft material — shield tunnel- 
ing was still continued. Small machine-drills were set uj) in 
the four working-chambers of the shield upon amis bolted to 
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the vertical platfonn, and the rock was drilled and blasted just 
ahead of the shield. The progress of 4 ft per day was made 
in this material, of which there was aboat 65 ft. The rock 
then became much more solid, with a roof that was self-sustain- 
ing, and arrangements were made for removing the shield. 
On Feb. 18 the work of removing the shield was begun, and 
two days later everything was ready for the regular rock-tumiel 
work in the heading, the shield having been taken apart and 
removed in that time. 

At about the time that shield tunneling was teing discon- 
tinued at New York, it was being installed at Long Island. 
An entire duplicate plant had been ordered for this side ; for, 
although it had been originally intended to use one shield for 
both headings, it was later deemed advisable to provide a shield 
for each heading, so that there might be no delay, should soft 
ground be met in both headings at the same time. In passing 
through the soft seam at Ravenswood with the shield, no 
especial difficulties were met. The material proved to be a 
mass of soft^roek fragments, boulders and cinder-like stones im- 
bedded in soft green chlorite. About a month was consumed 
in passing through this seam, removing the shield, and prolong- 
ing the cast-iron lining well into the rock on botli sides of 
the vein. With both tunnel headings now in rock, remarkably 
rapid progress wiis made ; and as progress now had become* of 
great importance to the company, a liberal bonus, arranged on 
a sliding scale, was given the foremen for work done over stated 
amounts. Up to the time of the headings meeting, an average 
progress of GO ft. per week was made, while in rock, on both 
the New York and Long Island sides. The record week of 
the work was the one ending June 27, when at Ravenswood 
95 ft. was driven, while on the New York side, the heading 
was advanced 101 ft., making a tottil for the week of 19G ft. of 
tunnel driven. Soon after the rock tunneling had been re- 
sumed on the New York side, this heading reached Blackwell's 
U and the troubles on this side were over. But at Ravens- 
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wood, with the heading in white limestone, there was every 
reason to expect further soft seams where the rook should 
change to the granite gneiss of BlackwelPs Island. These 
expectations were not disappointed ; for after passing through 
350 ft. of the limestone, and when within 200 ft of Blackwell's 
Island, a soft seam was met, and air pressure had to be once 
more used in the heading. As this seam was but 14 ft. in 
width, and presented no especial difficulties, the tunnel was 
carried through it without using the shield, the cast-iron seg- 
ments being erected under a timber roof. Gneiss was encoun- 
tered on the other side of this soft vein, which brought with it 
the assurance that the last of the soft ground had been passed. 
On May 16 serious loss and delay were caused by a fire which 
destroyed the New York works. The fire started in an adjoin- 
ing picnic ground, containing many light frame structures, 
which caused so fierce a conflagration that it was impossible to 
save our works. This caused a delay of tliree weeks in the 
time of the tunnel's completion. On July 11, 1894, the re- 
maining 15 ft. of rock between the headings was blasted away, 
thus opening the pioneer tunnel under the East River, two 
years from the time when ground was first broken. Some 
weeks were spent in clearing up and shutting out the water in 
the wet places. A 3-ft. gas main was now laid through to 
New York, and on Oct 15 gas was delivered into the city, 
accomplishing the purpose of the tunnel. 

VAN BUREN STREET TUNNEL, CHICAGO. 

The Van Buren Street tunnel in Chicago belongs to that 
class of submarine tunnels which has been designated as 
tunnels on the river bed, by which it is meant that the top of 
the tunnel is flush with, or extends slightly above, the bed of 
the stream. Two methods are available for constructing these 
tunnels; viz., the cofferdam method and the caisson method. 
The cofferdam method has been actually employed in several 
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instances ; bnt the caisson metliocU although proposed for sev- 
eral projected works, has never actually been em[doje<L The 
Van Buren Street tunnel, built to carry a double-track street 
railway under the Chicago River, was completed in 1894 by 
the cofferdam method. The special features of the tunnel* 
are : (1) the unusually laige dimensions of the cross-section of 
30 ft. X 15 ft. 9 ins.; (2) its construction inside of coffer- 
dams of great length and wdith; (3) the construction under 
some very high buildings calling for great care and very strong 
temporary and permanent supports. 

The special feature of the work for our present purpose 
was the construction of the tunnel across the river. To accom- 
plish this a cofferdam was built out from the west shore of the 
river to its middle, and the tunnel constructed within it like 
the building of any other structure within a cofferdam. Trans- 
verse and longitudinal sections of this cofferdam are shown by 
Fig. 119. As will be seen, it was a simple double-wall coffer- 
dam, with a clear width between the walls of 68 ft., and braced 
transversely as shown. Inside of this a single-wall cofferdam 
of piles was constructed, with a clear Ti-idth just sufficient to 
allow the construction of the masonry within it. When the 
tunnel end reached the channel end of the cofferdam, a crib-wall 
was built over the end of the completed tunnel, as shown by 
the (Iniwings. This crib wall was intended to form the end 
wall of another cofferdam, which was built out from the east 
shore, and within which the remaining half of the tunnel was 
built as the first half had been. The drawings show the char- 
acter of the tunnel masonry and of the centering upon which 
it was built. 

In this connection it will be interesting to mention briefly 
the most pretentious proposition for tunnel construction by 
means of caissons. Some yeai"s ago, Prof. Winkler proposed 
to constnict a tunnel under the River Danube to connect the 
various portions of the Vienna, Austria, underground railway, 

• •' Eng. News," April 12, 1802. 
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and to use caissons in the construction. Piof. Winkler pro- 
posed to build caissons from 30 ft. to 45 ft. long, with a width 
depending upon the lateral dimensions adopted for the tunnel 
masonry. The caisson was to be made of metal plates and 
angle iron with riveted connections on all sides except those 
running vertically transverse to the tunnel axis, whose connec- 
tions were to be bolted. The roof of the caisson was to be 
made of T-irons resting upon templates placed on the edge 
of the longitudinal sides of the caisson, and strutted in the 
middle by tlie crown of an iron arch having its springers upou 
brackets inserted on the vertical angle irons forming the frame 
of the caisson. Between the T-irons of the roof small brick 
vaults were to be built, and a very thick stratum of concrete 
laid on their extrados so as to obtain a level surface. In the 
middle of the roof an opening was to be left ; this was for the 
shaft having the air-locks to allow the passage of men, mate- 
rials, and compressed air. 

Across the river two parallel rows of piles were to be 
driven into the river bed, to fix the place where the caisson was 
to be sunk. Then the first caisson near the shore was to I>e 
lowered in the ordinary way, and a second caisson was to he 
immediately sunk very close to the first one. When both cais- 
sons had reached the plane of the tunnel floor, the sides which 
were in contact were to be unbolted and removed, and the 
small space between made water-tight by filling them with yarn 
and tar. The chanibei-s of the two caissons were to be opened 
into a single hirge one communicating above by means of two 
shafts. At the same time that the masonry was being built in 
the two fii-st caissons, from the inverted arch up, a third cais- 
son was to be sunk ; and when by excavation it had reached 
the plane of the projected tunnel floor, the partitions were 
to be removed so that the three caissons were in communica- 
tion, forming a large single caisson. To limit the compressed 
air to the working-place, walls were to be built across the tun- 
nel near the advanced part completely lined. The first wall 
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was to be built after four caissons were sunk. Then the outer 
partition of the first caisson was to be removed, and the ma* 
sonry of the submarine tunnel connected with the portion of 
the tunnel built on land. In a similar manner all the caissons 
were to be sunk ; and when the last one was placed, and the ma- 
soniy lining constructed, and connected with the portion of 
the tunnel built on the other shore of the river, the partition 
walls were to be battered down, and the submarine tunnel com- 
pletely constructed and open to traffic 
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CHAPTER XX. 

SUBMARINE TUNNELING (Continued).— THE 
MILWAUKEE WATER-WORKS TUNNEL. 



The new water supply intake tunnel for flie city of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is one of the most difficult examples of tunnel 
construction which American engineering practice has afforded. 
The difficulties were in a large measure unexpected when the 
work was decided upon and put under way. The tunnel began 
and ended in a hard, impervious clay, practically a rock, and 
all the preliminary investigations led to the conclusion that 
the same favorable material would be encountered for its 
entire length. With such material a brick-lined tunnel 7| ft 
in diameter presented no unusual problems ; but after about 
1,640 ft had been excavated from the shore end the tunnel 
ran out of the hard clay, and for the next 600 ft or more 
a variety of water-bearing material was encountered, which 
tried the skill and patience of the engineer to their utmost 
Other difficulties were indeed met with, but these were of minor 
importance in comparison with that of safely and successfully 
penetrating the water-bearing drift. 

The work of sinking the shore shafts and excavating the 
first 1,600 ft. of tunnel did not prove especially difficult A 
hard, compact, and rock-like clay, bearing very little moisture* 
was encountered all along, and was blasted and removed in the 
ordinary manner. The only mishap which occurred with this 
portion of the work was the destruction of the contractor's 
boiler plant by fire on Jan. 12, 1891, which allowed the tunnel 
to fill with water, and delayed work about a month. By 
Oct. 21, 1891, 1,640 ft. had been driven, averaging about 6§ ft. 
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per day, all in the hard clay. No timbering had been necessary, 
and except for the first 100 ft of the tunnel there was very 
little seepage. On the afternoon of Oct 21 water was observed 
coming out fi-om one of the diill holes in the heading, but no 
attention was paid to it Shortly after a blast was fired, and 
was immediately followed by a rush of water from the heading. 
An unsuccessful attempt was made to check the flow, and the 
pumps were started ; but they were unable to keep the water 
down, and after seven hours' hard work the tunnel was aban- 
doned. By the next morning the tunnel and shaft were full of 
water. 

Several attempts were made to empty the tunnel ; but the 
limited pumping capacity was not equal to the task, and it was 
finally decided to install larger pumj^)s. The pumping had, how- 
ever, shown that about 1,000 gallons of water a minute was 
coming through the leak. Witii the increased pumping plant 
the tunnel was finally laid dry Feb. 13, 1892. Upon examina- 
tion the head of the drift was found to be in the same undis- 
turbed condition in which it was left when the water broke in 
three months before. 

A brick bulkhead was built i'lto the end of the brickwork 
of the tunnel, and provided with a timber door for passage, and 
two 10-in. pipes for the outlet of the water. With these open- 
ings closed, the flow was checked sufficiently to allow the plar 
cing of pumps at the bottom of tlie shore shaft. Meanwhile the 
pressure of the water against the bulkhead caused dangerous 
leakage, and so after the pumps were in position the 10-in. pipes 
were opened, relieving the pressure and allowing the water its 
normal rate of flow. Trouble with the pumps now arose, and 
after various stoppages and breaks the discharge pipe finally 
fell, disabling the whole plant. It became necessary to close 
the 10-in. pipes in the bulkhead and di-aw up the pumps. This 
allowed the tunnel to again fill with water. 

After thoroughly overhauling the pumping machinery, the 
contractor again laid the tunnel dry on March 19; and after 
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the pumps lia*I lieen itennanently jilaced so as to take care c 
the water, an exaiiiluatioii of the work was made. It was founi 
that tlie AVater was coming from tlie north, and with the hupl 
of avoiding the diificultiea of the okl heading, it was decided t 
make a detour of the souUi. On April 16 work was begun at 
a point about 90 ft. back from the face, and deflecting tiie hne 
about 38° towai-d the south. About 38 ft. from the angle of 
junctjon a brick bulkhead with two 8-in. opeuings was built 




slioirlug tuidergroiin' 

into t!ie new bore. The work progressed successfully for about 
75 ft, when water was again encountered ; and upon pushing 
forward tlie heading, gravel and sand came in such quantitiet 
that it was found impracticable to continue the work furth«l 
On June 1 the bulkliead was permanently closed, and the won 
in tliis dii'cction was abandoned. 

A further and closer examination was now made of 
heading first ahandoned. Upon breaking through tlie rock-lii 
clay it was found that tlie water came from an undergruii 
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Stream flowing from the north through a well defined channel 
in red clay. This channel was about 13 ft. above the grade of 
the tunnel ; and above it in every direction visible was a bed of 
hard, dry, red clay, while immediately in front of the face of the 
work was a bank of coarse gravel. Fig. 120 is a sketch of the 
channel and stream where they entei-ed the work. In this last 
drawing the photograph has been followed exactly, no particu- 
lar being exaggerated in the slightest. The water from this 
stream was clear and pure; and a chemical analysis showed 
that it was not lake water, but must come from some separate 
source. 

While the engineer did not consider the difficulty of pro- 
ceding along the old line insurmountable, it was decided to be 
less difficult on the whole to go back from 150 ft. to 175 ft. and 
deflect the line to the north and upward, so as to pass over the 
underground entrance. Instead of allowing the water to flow 
at its normal rate and take care of it by pumping, the contrac- 
tors desired to reduce the pumping, and to this end they con- 
structed a bulkhead just west of the deflection toward the 
south wifli a view of shutting off the water. The water, how- 
ever, accumulated with a pressure of some 50 lbs. per sq. in., 
and penetrated the filling around the brick lining of flie tunnel, 
preventing the cutting through of the lining for the new line. 
A second bulkhead was then built about 20 ft. west of the 
first, but with not much better results, for upon closing it the 
water was found to leak through the brickwork for a long 
distance west. Finally on Aug. 2, 1892, the contractors 
lifted their pumps and allowed the tunnel to fill again with 
water. 

No further work was done on the tunnel by the contractors, 
although they continued work on the lake shaft for some 
months. Difficulties had, however, arisen here, which will be 
described further on ; and finally a disagreement arose between 
the contractors and the city over the delay in prosecuting 
Ihe tunnel work and over one or two other questions, which 
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resulted in the City Council suspending their contract and 
ordering the Board of Public Works to go ahead with the 
work. 

The first step to be taken by the engineer was to purchase 
adequate pumping machinery and empty the tunneL This was 
effected Jan. 17, 1804 ; and as soon as practicable thereafter the 
two bulkheads were removed and the tunnel cleaned, tram-car 
tracks laid, and everything prepared for work. It was now 
determined to go ahead on the original line of the tunnel if 
possible, and the bulkhead here was removed and work begun. 
Meanwhile, a safety bulkhead had been built to replace the first 
one torn away. This was provided with a door and drain- 
age pipes. Work was begun on the original heading, but had 
proceeded only a little way when the water broke in, driving 
out the workmen. This was removed three or four times, when 
the flow suddenly increased to 3,000 gallons per minute. An 
examination of the lake bottom above the break showed that it 
had settled down, indicating that the new break connected with 
the lake bottom, and making further work along the original 
line out of the (question. 

The question now arose what it was best to do. It was 
impractical )le to use a shield, as the material ahead of the break 
required blasting, and the pressure from above was enormous. 
On account of its expense and difficulty of applicati(m tlie 
freezing process did not seem advisable, and the plenum process 
was likewise out of the question on account of the great 
pressure which would he required at this depth. The detoiu* 
to the south which had been made by the contractor had l)een 
unsuccessful, and had left the ground in a treacherous condi- 
tion. To depress the tunnel was not advisable, for it was not 
by any means certiiin that the bed of gnivel could be avoided 
in that way ; and, moreover, it would l)e necessary to ascend 
again further on, and thus leave a trap which would effectually 
cut off escape to those at work on the face if water again broke 
into the tunnel. 
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It was finally decided that the old plan of deflecting the 
line toward the north and upward so as to pass over the under- 
ground stream should be tried. A hole was therefore cut 
through the tunnel lining 1,433 ft from the shore, and work 
was begun on a detour of 20° toward the north and an upward 
grade of 10 %. Fair progress was made on this new line, 
gradually ascending into solid rock, until May 10, when tlie 
test borings, which were constantly made in every direction 
from the face, showed that sand was being approached. A 
brick bulkhead was therefore built into the masonry as a safe- 
guard, should it happen that water was encountered in large 
quantities. As the borings seemed to indicate that the top 
surface of the rock underlying the sand v. as nearly level, the 
lower half of the tunnel was first excavated, leaving about 18 
ins. of the rock to serve as a roof (Sketch a. Fig. 121), and the 
brick invert was built for a distance of 52 ft. The rock roof 
was then carefully broken through for short distances at a time, 
and short sheeting driven ahead into the sand, which proved to 
be a very fine q'licksand flowing through the smallest openings. 
Extreme care had to be taken in this work, but little by little 
the brickwork was pushed ahead until at a distance of 90 ft. 
from the point where the sand was first n et, and 208 ft. from 
the old tunnel, the sand stopped and the heading entered a 
hard clay. 

All this work had been done on an ascending grade, and the 
ascent was continued about 40 ft. farther in the clay. By this 
time a sufficient elevation was gained to pass over the under- 
ground stream, and the tunnel line was changed to head toward 
the lake shaft, and the grade reduced to a level. The under- 
ground stream was passed without trouble and the tunnel 
continued for a distance of 54 ft. without difficulty. On July 
10 the clay in the heading suddenly softened, and before the 
miners could secure it by bracing, the water rushed in, followed 
by gravel, filling up solidly some 34 ft. of the tunnel before it 
was stopped by a timber bulkhead hastily built. 
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TpoD rxuniniog the take bottom a cavity over 60 ft. deepand 
10 ft. in diameter was found directly over the end of the tunuel, 
vhich had been caused by the gravel bteaking into the tuuaeL 
Having now reached an elevation where it was possible to nse 
compressed air, it was determined to put in double air-locks 
and use the plenum process. The locks weie built, and some 
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670 ciL yds. of oluy were dumped into the hole in the lake 
l>ott*im. On Aui;. 4 the air-locks were tried with 26 Its. air 
pr^'ssure; hut. ui>o» a teniporiirv release of the pressure, the 
wator passed around the Kxks and back of the tmmel lining 
for some distance, and even forced through the lining, camnng 
oonsiil.'mWe clay and fine sand with it Upon soundinc the 
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lake bottom it was found that the cavity had again increased 
to a depth of 65 ft, whereupon an additional 600 cu. yds. of 
clay were dumped into it. 

On accoimt of the water leaking through the brickwork, the 
only dry place to cut through the brickwork and build in an 
air-lock was just ahead of the brick bulkhead. This lock was 
completed Aug. 27, and to avoid encountering the danger of 
the direct connection with the lake at the end of the drift, it 
was decided to make another d6tour to the north. On Aug. 28,. 
therefore, the brick on the north side of the tunnel 12 ft. back 
from the end of the brickwork was cut through under 25 lbs. 
air pressure, and work proceeded in good, hard clay. The 
original air-lock was cut out and a new lock built into this 
clay about 34 ft. from the last detour, to be used in case of 
fui-ther difficulties. After building the tunnel for about 80 ft. 
from the detour, the soundings again indicated the approach to 
gravel and water, and on Oct. 14 the water broke through from 
the bottom in such volume and with such force that the men 
ran out, closing every air-lock and the valves of every drain in 
their haste to escape, until the brick bulkhead was reached. 
It was with great difficulty that the portion of the tunnel up to 
the last air-lock was recovered and cleaned out. 

It was now recognized that a pressure of from 38 to 40 lbs. 
of air would be needed to hold this water, and accordingly an- 
other compressor was added to the plant. With a pressure of 
36 lbs. the water was driven out and the work again started. 
At this time also an additional 350 cu. yds. of clay were dumped 
into the hole in the lake bottom. Altogether, 1,620 cu. yds. 
of clay had been put into this hole. 

Loose gravel and boulders, some of immense size, were now 
encountered, and the work became exceedingly difficult on 
account of the great escape of air. The interstices between the 
gravel and boulders were not filled with silt or sand, but con- 
tained water. Moreover, this material extended upward to the 
lake bottom, as was shown by the escape of air at the surface of 
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the lake. For an area of several hundred square feet the surface 
of the water resembled a pot of boiling water. At times the 
air would escape very rapidly, and again only a few bubbles 
would show. 

It need hardly be said that the work in this gravel was ven- 
slow. It was impossible to blast or to tear out the large boulders 
whole, as so much surface would be exposed that an inrush of 
water would take place desjnte the air pressure. The method 
of procedure was to excavate a heading and build the brick i-oof 
arch first, and then to take out the bench and build the in- 
vert. Fig. 121 gives a number of sketches showing how the 
work was done. A short {Hece of heading was taken out, the 
top and face of the bench being meanwhile plastered ^dth clay 
(Sketches b and <?, Fig. 121) to reduce the escape of air, and 
then the roof arch was built and supported on side sills resting 
on the bench. Bit by bit the roof arch was pushed forward 
until some little distance had been completed, then the heading 
was plastered with clay and the bench taken out little by Uttle 
and the invert built All the gravel except the small area 
upon which work was actually in progress was kept thoroughly 
plastered with clay ; and as the air escaped through the com- 
pleted brick work verj' nij>idly, water was allowed to cover a 
portion of the invert (see Sketch c, Fig. 121), so as to reduce 
the ai*ea of escai>e. 

When a large boulder was reached, which lay partly ^^-ithin 
and partly without the tunnel section, tlie lining was built out 
and around it, as shown in Sketch d. Fig. 121. The boulder 
was then broken and taken out. All through this gravel Ixxl 
the cross-section of the lining is made irregular by the con- 
struction of these pockets in the lining to get around boulders. 
Sometimes thev were on one side and sometimes on tlie other, 
or on both, or at the top or bottom. In fact, there was no 
re<Tularity. Despite the hazard and danger of this work, con- 
tinual progress was made, though sometimes it was only 4 ft. 
of completed tunnel per week, working night and day ; and, if 
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some cases of caisson disease be excepted, the only mishap oc- 
curring was a fire which got into the timber packing behind 
the lining and caused some trouble. From the gpravel the tunnel 
ran into clay and quicksand, and then into hard, dry clay 
similar to that encountered near the shore. Some diflBculty 
was had witli tlie quicksand, but it was successfully overcome ; 
and when the hard clay was struck, the trouble, as far as the 
work from the shore shaft was concerned, was virtually over. 

Meanwhile, a different set of afflictions had come upon the 
engineer and contractors in sinking the lake shaft and driving 
the heading toward shore. This shaft was intended to be 
built by sinking a cast-iron cylinder 10 ft. in diameter, made 
up of sections bolted together. Work was begun July 5, 1892, 
and the sinking was accomplished first by weighting the cylinder, 
and afterwards by pumping out the sand and water within it 
until the pressure from the outside broke through under the 
cutting edge and forced the sand into the cylinder, allowing it 
to sink a little. From 10 to 30 cu. yds. of sand were carried 
into the cylinder each time, and finally it was feared that if 
the process continued, the crib, which had been previously 
erected, would be undermined. On Sept. 6, therefore, the 
contractors were ordered to discontinue tliis method of work. 
No change was made, however, until Oct. 1, when the cylinder 
had reached a depth of 68 ft., and by this time there was quite 
a lai^e cavity underneath the crib. This was refilled, and the 
cylinder pumped out, and excavation begun inside of it. On 
Oct. 11 a 2^ft deep ring of brick work was laid underneath 
the cutting edge ; but in trying to put in another ring beneath 
the first, two days later, the sand and water broke through the 
bottom, driving the men out, and filling the cylinder to a depth 
of 16 ft. with sand. The pumps were started, but the water 
could not be lowered to a greater depth than 60 ft. 

At the request of the contractors, the city engineer had a 
boring made at the center of the shaft to determine the 
character of the material to be further penetrated. This 
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boring showed that sand mixed with loam and gravel would be 
found for a depth of 26 ft., then would come 15 ft. of red clay, 
and finally a layer of hard clay like that penetrated by the 
shore end of the tunnel. About the middle of December the 
contractors made another attempt to pump the shaft, but find* 
ing tliat the water came in at the rate of 25 gallons a minute^ 
abandoned the attempt. In the latter part of February prepa- 
rations were made to put an air-lock in the shaft and use 
compressed air. Hardly had the work been begun by this 
system, when, on April 20, 1893, a terrific easterly storm swept 
the top of tlie crib bare of the buildings and machinery, and 
drowned all but one of the 15 men at work there. 

This disaster delayed the work for some time, but in June 
the contractors erected a new building and new machinery, and 
resumed work. Very little progress was made ; and the air es- 
caped so rapidly that it loosened the sand surrounding the 
shaft and reduced the friction to such an extent that on July 
28 the entire cylinder lifted bodily about 6 ft., and sand rushed 
in, filling the lower part of the cylinder to within 45 ft of the 
lake surface. No further work was done by the contractors, 
although they submitted a proposition to sink a steel cylinder 
inside the cast-iron cylinder and extending from 5 ft. above 
datum to 100 ft. below datum for'tSOO per ft. This proposi- 
tion was refused by tlie city; and since work on the tunnel 
proper has been abandoned by the con tnic tors some time before, 
as had already been described, the city suspended tlieir contract 
on Oct. 19. 

On Oct. 30 a contract was made with Mr. Thos. Muri)hy, 
of Milwaukee, Wis., to sink a steel cylinder inside the old iron 
cylinder. The water was first puinj^d out of the old cylinder, 
and a timber bulkhead built at the bottom. On this tlu» steel 
cylinder was built, and then the bulkhead was removed. Air 
pressure was put on, and the excavation proceeded successfully 
until the l)()ttoni layer of clay was met with, when all chances 
for tr'>uble ceasi d. 
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The cylinder, as it was completed, penetrated 9 ft. into the 
hard clay, and was underpinned with brickwork for a depth of 
29 ft- or more, to a point 4 ft. below the grade line of the 
tunnel. At the lower end, the section of the shaft was changed 
from a circle to a square. Later the steel cylinder was lined 
with brick. 

On March 28, 1894, an agreement was made with Mr. 
Thos. Murphy to construct the tunnel from the lake shaft 
toward the shore. Except that considerable water was en- 
countered, which, owing to inadequate pumping machinery, 
filled the tunnel and shaft at two different times, and had to 
be removed, no very great difl&culty was had with this part of 
the work. 

On July 28, 1895, the headings from the lake and shore 
shafts met. Meanwhile the cast-iron pipe intake, the intake 
crib, etc., had been completed, and practically all that remained 
to be done was to clean the tunnel and lift the pumping 
machinery at the shore shaft. During the cleaning, the air 
pressure had been kept up on account of the leakage through 
the brick lining, and, indeed, the pressure was kept up until 
the last possible moment, and everything made ready for 
removing the air locks, bulkheads, pumps, etc., in the least 
possible time. The pumps were the last to come out. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

SUBMARINE TUNNELING (Continued). — THE 

SHIELD SYSTEM. 



Historical Introdnction. — The invention of the shield system 
of tunneling through soft ground is generally accredited to Sir 
Isambard Brunei, a Frenchman bom in 1769, who emigrated to 
the United States in 1793, where he remained six years, and 
then went to England, in which country his epoch-making in- 
vention in tunneling was developed and successfully employed in 
building the first Thames tunnel, and where he died in 1849, a 
few years after the completion of this great work. Sir Isambard 
is said to have obtained the idea of emplojdng a shield to tunnel 
soft ground from observing the work of ship-worms. He no- 
ticed that this little animal had a head pro\dded with a boring 
apparatus \\dth wliich it dug its way into the wood, and that its 
body threw off a secretion which lined the hole behind it and 
rendered it impervious to water. To»duplicate tliis operation 
by mechanical means on a large enough scale to make it ^>• 
plicable to the construction of tunnels was the plan which 
occurred to the engineer ; and how closely he followed his ani- 
mate model may be seen by examining the drawings of his 
fii-st shield, for which he secured a patent in 1818. Briefly 
described, this device consisted of an iron cylinder having at 
its front end an auger-like cutter, whose revolution was in- 
tended to shove away the material ahead and thus advance the 
cylinder. As the cylinder advanced the perimeter of tlie hole 
behind was to be lined with a spiral sheet-iron plating, which 
was to be strengthened with an interior lining of masonrj'. It 
will be seen that the mechanical resemblance of tliis device to 
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the ship-worm, on which it is alleged to have been modeled, was 
remarkably close. 

In the same patent in which Sir Isambard secured protection 
for his mechanical ship-worm he claimed equal rights of inven- 
tion for another shield, which is of far greater importance in 
being the prototype of the shield actually employed by him in 
constructing the first Thames tunnel. This alternative inven- 
tion, if it may be so termed, consisted of a group of separate 
cells which could be advanced one or more at a time or all 
together. The sides of these cells were to be provided with 
friction rollers to enable them to slide easily upon each other ; 
and it was also specified that the preferable motive power for 
advancing the cells was hydraulic jacks. To summarize briefly, 
therefore, the two inventions of Brunei comprehended the pro- 
tecting cylinder or shield, the closure of the face of the exca- 
vation, the cellular division, the hydraulic-jack propelling power, 
and cylindrical iron lining, which are the essential characteris- 
tics of the modem shield system of tunneling. The next step 
required was the actual proof of the practicability of Bruners 
inventions, and this soon came. 

Those who have read the history of the first Thames tunnel 
will recall the early unsuccessful attempts at construction which 
had discouraged English engineers. Five years after Brunei's 
patent was secured a company was formed to undertake the 
task again, the plan being to use the shield system, under the 
personal direction of its inventor as chief engineer. For this 
work Brunei selected the cellular shield mentioned as an alter- 
native construction in his original patent. He also chose to 
make this shield rectangular in form. This choice is commonly 
accounted for by the fact that the strata to be penetrated by the 
tunnel were practically horizontal, and that it was assumed by 
ihe engineer that a rectangular shield would for some reason 
best resist the pressures which would be developed. Whatever 
the reason may have been for the choice, the fact remains that 
a rectangular shield was adopted. The timnel as designed con- 
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sisted of two parallel horseshoe tunnels, 13 ft. 9 ins. wide and 
16 ft. 4 ins. high and 1200 ft. long, separated from each other 
hy a wall 4 ft. thick, pierced by 64 arched openings of 4 ft 
span, the whole being surrounded with massive brickwork built 
to a rectangular section measuring over all 38 ft. wide and 
22 ft. high. 

The first shield designed by Brunei for the work proved in- 
adequate to resist the pressures, and it was replaced by anotlier 
somewhat larger shield of substantially the same design, but of 
improved construction. This last shield was 22 ft. 3 ins. high 
and 37 ft 6 ins. wide. It was divided vertically into twelve 
separate cast-iron frames placed close side by side, and each 
frame was divided horizontally into three cells ^capable of sepa- 
rate movement, but connected by a peculiar articulated con- 
struction, which is indicated in a general way by Fig. 122. To 
close or cover the face of the excavation, poling-boards held in 
place by numerous small screw-jacks were employed. Each 
cell or each frame could be advanced independently of the 
others, the power for this oj^mtion being obtained by means 
of screw-jacks abutting against tlie completed masonry lining. 
Briefly described, the mode of procedure was to remove the 
poling-boards in front of the top cell of one frame, and excavate 
the material ahead for about 6 ins. Tliis being done, the top 
cell was advanced 6 ins. by means of the screw-jacks, and the 
poling-boards were replaced. The middle cell of the frame was 
then advanced 6 ins. by repeating the same i)rocess, and finally 
the oi^eration was duplicated for the bottom cell. With the 
advance of the bottom cell one frame had l)een pushed ahead 
6 ins., and by a succession of such operations the other eleven 
frames were advanced a distance of 6 ins., one after the other, 
until the whole shield occupied a position 6 ins. in advance of 
that at which work was begun. The next step was to fill the 
6-in. space behind the shield with a ring of brickwork. 

The illustration, Fig. 122, is the section parallel to the ver- 
tical plane of the timnel through the center of one of the 
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mea. and it shows quite clearly the (complicated deliiils of 
B shiflil coKstructioii. Two features which ure to be jiarticu- 
liy noted ure thu susju'iided staging and centering fur uon- 




^etitiB the roof aitih. nnd the top plate of the shield extending 
}k and overlnpping the roof niasonrj'so as to close completely 
troof of the t'xcavatiiin and pri^vent itfallinp. Notmtlistand- 
r its conijllii-atfld constriictinii and unwieldy weight of 120 
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tona, this shield worked successfully, and during several months 
the construction proceeded at the rate of 2 ft. every 24 hours. 
There were two irruptions of water and mud from tlie river 
during the work, but the apertures were effectually stopped by 
heaving bags of clay into the holes in the river bed, and cover- 
ing them over with tarpauling, with a layer of gravel over all. 
The tunnel was completed in 1843, at a cost of about *5ti00 
per lineal yard, and 20 years from the time work was first 
commenced, including all delays. 

The next tunnel to be built by the shield system was the 
tunnel under London Tower constructed by Barlow and 
Greathead aud begun in 1869. In 1863 Mr. Peter W. Bariow 
secured a jwtent in England 
for a system of tuunel con- 
struction comprising the use of 
a circular shield and a cylindri- 
cal cast-iron lining. The shield, 
as shown by Vig. 123, was 
simply an irou or steel plate 
cylinder. The cylinder plates 
3 thinned down in front to 
form a cutting edge, and they 
extended fur enough back at the rear to enable the advance 
ring of the cast-iron lining to be set up within the cylinder. In 
simplicity of form this shield was much superior to Brunei's: 
but it seems very doubtful, since it had no diametrical bracing 
of any sort, whether it would ever have withstood the com- 
bined pressure of the screw-jacks and of the surrounding earth 
in actual operation without serious distortion, and, probably. 
total coIla[ise. It should also l>e noted that Barlow's shield 
made no provision for protecting the face of the excavation. 
although the inventor did state that if the soil made it neces- 
sary such a protection could be used. The patent provided 
for the injection of liquid cement behind the cast-iron lining 
to fill the annular space left by the ailvancing tail-plates of the 
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shield. Although Barlow made vigoroua efforta to get his 
shield used, it was not until 1868 that an opportunity pre- 
sented itself. In the meantime the inventor had been studying 
how to improve his original device, and in 1868 be secured addi- 
tional patents covering these improvementa. Briefly described, 
they consisted in partly closing the shield with a diaphn^^, 
as shown by Fig. 124. The uninclosed portion of the shield is 
here shown at the center, but the patent specified that it might 
also be located below tiie center in tlie bottom part of the 
shield. The idea of the construction was that in case of an 
irruption of water the upper portion of the shield could be 
kept open by air pressure, and work prosecuted in this open 
^ace until the shield ^ 

had been driven ahead 
sufficiently to close 
the aperture, when 
the normal condition 
of affairs would be 
resumed. This was 
obviously an improve- 
ment of real merit. 
The partial diaphragm 
also served to stiffen the shield somewhiit against collapse, but 
the thin plate cutting-edges and most of the other structural 
weaknesses were left unaltered. To summarize briefly the 
improvements due to Balow's work, we have : the construction 
of the shield in a single piece ; the use of compressed air and 
a partial diaphragm for keeping the upper part of the shield 
open in case of irruptions of water ; and the injection of liquid 
cement to fill tiie voids behind the lining. 

Turning now to the London Tower tunnel work, it may 
fiist be noted that Barlow found some difficulty in finding a 
contractor \rfio waa willing to undertake the job, so little 
confidence had engineers generally in his shield system. One 
man, however, Mr. J. H. Gieathead, perceived that Barlow's 
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device presented merit, although its design and construction 
were defective, and he finally undertook the work and carried 
it to a brilliant success. The tunnel was 1,360 ft. long and 
7 ft. in diameter, and penetrated compact clay. Work was 
begun on the first shore shaft on Feb. 12, 1869, and the tunnel 
was completed the following Christmas, or in something short 
of eleven months, at a cost of <£ 14,500. 

The shield used was Barlow's idea put into practical shape 
by Greathead. It consisted of an iron cylinder, or, more 
properly, a frustum of a cone whose circumferential sides 
were very slightly inclined to the axis, the idea being that 
the friction would be less if the front end of the shield were 
slightly larger than the rear end. The shell of the cone was 
made of ^ in. plates. The thinned plate cutting-edge of 
B.\riow's shield was replaced by Greathead with a circular 
ring of cast iron. Greathead also altered the construction of 
the diaphragm by arranging the angle stififeners so that they 
ran horizontally and vertically, and by fastening the diaphragm 
plates to an interior cast-iron ring connected to the shell plates. 
This was a decided structural improvement, but it was accom- 
panied with another modification which was quite as decided 
a retrogression from Bariow\s design. Greathead made the 
diaphragm opening rectangular and to extend very nearly from 
the top to the bottom of the shield, thus abandoning the 
element of safety provided by Barlow in case of an irruption 
of water. Fortunately the material {penetrated by tlie shield 
for the Tower tunnel was so compact that no trouble was had 
from water; but the dangerous character of the construction 
was some years afterwards disastrously proven in driving the 
Yarra River tunnel at Melbourne, Australia. To drive his 
shield Greathead employed six 2j in. screw-jacks capable of 
developing a total force of 60 tons. The tails of the jack bore 
against the completed lining, which consisted of cast-iron rings 
18 ins. wide and j in. thick, each ring being made up of a 
crown piece and three segments. The different segments 
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aod the use of hydraulic jacks. Greathead had also designed 
for this work a special crane to be used in erecting the cast-iron 
segments of the lining. 

While these works had been progressing in England, Mr. 
Beach, an American, received a patent in the United States for 
a tunnel shield of the construction shown by Fig. 126, which 
was first tried practically in constructing a short length of 
tunnel under Broadway for the nearly forgotten Broadway 



Fio, ITT.— Shield toTCltyandSoiitbLondoiiBailTar- 

Pneuinatic Underground Ry. This shield, as is indicated by 
the illustration, consisted of a cylinder of wood with au iron- 
cutting-edge and an iron t«il-riiig. Extending transversely 
across the shield at the front end were a number of horizontal 
iron plates or shelves with cutting-edges, as shown clearly by 
the drawing. The shield was moved ahead by means of a 
number of hydraulic jacks supplied with power by a band 
pump attached to the shield. By means of suitable valves all 
or any lesser number of tliese jacks could be operated, and by 
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thus regulating the action of the motive power the direction of 
the shield could be altered at will. Work was abandoned on 
the Broadway tunnel in 1870. In 1871-2 Beach's shield was 
used in building a short circular tunnel 8 ft in diameter in 
Cincinnati, and a little later it was introduced into tJie Cleve- 
land Avater-works tunnel 8 ft. in diameter. In this latter work, 
which was through a very treacherous soil, the shield gave a 
great deal of trouble, and was finally so flattened by the 
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pressures that it was abandoned. Tlie obviously defective fea- 
tures of this sliieUl were its want of vertical bracing and tlie 
lack of any means of closing the front in soft soil. 

With the foregoing brief review of the early development of 
the shield system of tunneling, we have arrived at a point where 
the methods of modern practice can be studied intelligently. 
In the pages which follow wc shall first illustrate fully the 
construction of a number of shields of typical and special 
construction, and follow these illustrations with a general dis- 
cussion of present practice in the various details of shield 
construction. 
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of the material which they are designed to penetrate. In the 
fint class he places shields designed to work in a stiff and com- 
parativelj stable soil, like the well-known London clay ; in the 
second class are placed those con^tmcted to work in soft clays 
r nd silts ; and in the thiid olatis those intended for soils of an 




Cross Section. 

Via. 131. — Bonil Elliptic*! Shield for Cllfhy Sewer Tnnnel. 

unstable granular nature. This classification will, in a general 
way, be kept by the writer. As a representitive shield of 
the first class, the one designed for the City imd South London 
Ry. is illuatmtfd in Fig. 127. The shields for the London 
Tower tunnel, the IVaterlno & City Ry.. the Glasgow District 
Subway, the Siphons of Cliehy and Concorde in Paris, and tlie 
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Glasgow Ptii-t tunnel, are of tlie same generiil design and con- 
struction. To represent sliields of the second class, the St. i 
Clair Kiver and IlltickwuU shields are shown in Figs. 128 and I 
129. Tlie shields for the Mersey Kiver, the Hudson River, 
and tlie East Kiver tunnels also belong to this class. To 
represent shields of the tbiitl clas», the elliptical aud send* 




I elliptical shields of the Clichy tunnel work in Paris nre shown 
I by Figs. 130 and 131. The semi-circukr shield of the Boston 
I Subway is illustrated by Fig. 132. 



SHIELD CONSTRUCTION. 
General Form. — Tunnel sliields are usually cylindrical or 
I semi-cylindrical in cross-section. The cylinder maybe circular, 
I ellipticul, or oval in section. Far the greater numijer of shields 
I used in the past have been circular cylinders : bnt in one part 
\ of the sewer tunnel of Cliehy, in Paris, an elliptical shield 
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with its major axis horizontal, was used, and the German en- 
gineer, Herr Mackensen, has designed an oval shield, with ita 
major axis vertical. A semi-elliptical shield was employed on 
the Clichy tunnel, and semi-circular shields were used on the 
Baltimore Belt Line tunnel and the Boston Subway in Amer- 
ica. Generally, also, tunnel shields are right cylinders ; that is, 
the front and rear edges are in vertical planes perpendicular to 
the axis of the cylinder. Occasionally, however, they are 
oblique cylindera ; that is, the front or rear edges, or both, are 
in planes oblique to the axis of the cylinder. One of these 
visor-shaped shields was employed on the Clichy tunnel. 

The Shell — It is absolutely necessary that the exterior sur- 
face of the shell should be smooth, and for this reason the 
exterior rivet heads must be countersunk. It is generally 
admitted, also, that the shell should be perfectly cylindrical, 
and not conical. The conical form has some advantage in 
reducing the frictional resistance to the advance of the shield ; 
but this is generally considered to be more than counterbalanced 
by the danger of subsidence of the earth, caused by the exces- 
sivv) void which it leaves beliind the iron tunnel lining. For 
the same reason the shell plate, which overlaps the forward ring 
of the lining, should be as thin as practicable, but its thickness 
should not \)e reduced so that it will deflect under the earth 
pressures from above. Generally the shell is made of at least 
two thicknesses of plating, the plates being arranged so as to 
break joints, and, thus, to avoid the use of cover joints, to inter- 
rupt the smooth surface which is so essential, particularly on 
the exterior. The thickness of the shell required will vary 
with the diameter of the shield, and the character and strength 
of the diametrical bracing. Mr. Raynald Legouez sugcrests as 
a rule for determining the thickness of the shell, that, to a 
minimum thickness of 2 mm., should be added 1 mm. for everv 
meter of diameter over 4 meters. Referring to the illustrations. 
Figs. 128 to 132 inclusive, it will be noted that the St. Clair 
tunnel shield, 21j ft. in diameter, had a shell of 1-in. steel 
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plates with cover-plate joints and interior angle stiff eners ; the 
shell of the East River tunnel shield, 11 ft. in diameter, was 
made up of one J-in. and one §-in. plate; the Blackwall tunnel 
shield, 27 ft. 9 ins. in diameter, had a shell consisting of 
four thicknesses of |-in. plates ; and the Clichy timnel shield, 
with a diameter of 2.06 meters, had a shell 2 millimeters thick. 
Front-End Constmotion. — By the front end is meant that 
portion of the shield between the cutting-edge and the vertical 
diaphragm. The length of this portion of the shield was 
formerly made quite small, and where the material penetrated 
is very soft, a short front-end construction yet has many advo- 
cates ; but the general tendency now is to extend the cutting- 
edge far enough ahead of the diaphragm to form a fair-sized 
working chamber. Excavation is far more easy and rapid when 
the face can be attacked directly from in front of the diaphragm 
than where the work has to be done form behind through the 
apertures in the diaphragm. So long as the roof of the excava- 
tion is supported from falling, experience has shown that it is 
easily possible to extend the excavation safely some distance 
ahead of the diaphragm. In reasonably stable material, like 
compact clay, the front face will usually stand alone for the 
short time necessary to excavate the section and advance the 
shield one stage. In softer material the face can usually be 
sustained for the same short period by means of compressed air; 
or the face of the excavation, instead of being made vertical, can 
be allowed to assume its natural slope. In the latter case a 
visor-shaped front-end construction, such as was used on some 
portions of the Clichy tunnel, is particularly advantageous. The 
following figures show the lengths of the front ends of a number 
of representative tunnel shields. 

City and South London . 1 ft. Mersey River 3 ft. 

St. Clair River . . . . 11.26 *• East River 3J " 

Hudson River .... 51 ** Blackwall 6.6 *' 

Two general types of construction are employed for the 
cutting-edge. The first type consists of a cast-iron or cast-steel 
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ring, beveled to form a chisel-Iike cotting-edge^ and bolted to 
the ends of the forward shell plates. This constmction was 
first employed in the shield for the London Tower tannel, and 
has since been used on the City and South Loudon, Waterloo 
and City, and the Clichy tunnels. The second construction 
consists in bracing the forward shell plates by means of right 
triangular brackets, whose perpendicular sides are riveted 
respectively to the shell plates and the diaphragm, and whose 
inclined sides slant backward and downward from the front 
edge, and carry a conical ring of plating. The shields for the 
St Clair River, East River, and Blackwall tunnels show forms 
oi this type of cutting-edge construction. A modification of 
the second type of construction, which consists in omitting the 
conical plating, was employed on some of the shields for the 
Clichy tunnel. This modification is generally considered to be 
allowable only in materials which have little stability, and which 
crumble down before the advance of the cutting-edge. Where 
the material is of a sticky or compact nature, into which the 
shieUl in advancing must actually cut, the beveled plating is 
necessary to insure a clean cutting action without wedging or 
januning of the material. 

Cellular Division. — It is necessary in shields of large diam- 
eter to brace the shell horizontally and vertically against 
distortion. This bracing also serves to form stagings for the 
workmen, and to divide the shield into cells. The following 
table shows the arningenient of the vertical and transverse 
l)raeiiig in several representative tunnel shields. 



Name of TrxNEL. 



IIikIhoii Uivcr . . 

Clichy 

St. Clair River . . 
Waterloo (Station) . 
BliU'kwall . . . . 



Diameter. 



Kant River I 11 



Ft. 

10 

19.4 

21 

24 

27 



In. 

11 



6 
10* 

8 

} 



Hori- 
zontal. 



No. 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
None 



Plates, 

OWT. 

Apart. 



Ft. 

6.54 
6.54 
6.(« 
7.12 
6.0 



Vert. 
Braces. 



No. 

2 

None 

3 
None 

3 

1 
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Referring first to the horizontal divisions, it may be noted 
that they serve different purposes in different instances. In the 
Cliehy tunnel shield the horizontal divisions formed simply 
working platforms , in the Waterioo tunnel shield they were 
designed to abut closely against the working face by means of 
special jacks, and so to divide it into three separate divisions; in 
the St. Clair tunnel they served as working platforms, and also 
had cutting-edges for penetrating the material ahead ; and in 
the Blackwall tunnel shield they served as working platforms, 
and had cutting-edges as in the St Clair tunnel shield, and in 
addition the middle division was so devised that the two lower 
chambers of the shield could be kept under a higher pressure of 
air than the two upper chambers. Passing now to tlie vertical 
divisions, they serve to brace the shell of the shield against ver- 
tical pressures, and also to divide the horizontal chambers into 
cells; but unlike the horizontal plates they are not provided 
with cutting-edges. The St. Clair, Hudson River, ar.d Black- 
wall tunnel shields illustrate the use of the vertical bmcirg for 
the double purpose of vertical bracing and of dividing the hori- 
zontal chambers into cells. The Waterloo tunnel shield is 
an example of vertical bracing employed solely as bracing. 
The vertical division of the East River tunnel shield was 
employed in order to allow the shield to be dissembled in 
quadrants. 

The Diaphragm. — The purpose of the shield diaphragm is to 
close the rear end of the shield and the tunnel behind from an 
inrush of water and earth from the face of the excavation. It 
also serves the secondary purpose of stiffening the shell diamet- 
rically. Structurally the diaphragm separates the front-end con- 
struction previously described from the rear-end construction, 
which will be described farther on ; and it is usually composed 
of iron or steel plating reinforced by beams or girders, and 
pierced with one or several openings by which access is had 
to the working face. In stable material, where caving or an 
inrush of water and earth is not likely, the diaphragm is 
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omitted. The shield of the Waterloo tunnel is an example of 
this construction. In more treacherous materials, however, not 
only is a diaphragm necessary, but it is also necessary to diminish 
the size of the openings through it, and to provide means for 
closing them entirely. Sometimes only one or two openings are 
left near the bottom of the diaphragm, as in the St. Clair and 
Mersey tunnel shields ; and sometimes a number of smaller 
openings are provided, as in the East River and Hudson River 
tunnel shields. 

In highly treacherous materials subject to sudden and 
violent irruptions of earth from the excavation face, it some- 
times is the case that openings, however small, closed in the 
ordinary manner, are impracticable, and special construction has 
to be adopted to deal with the difficulty. The shields for the 
Mersey and for the Blackwall tunnels are examples of such 
special devices. In the Mersey tunnel a second diaphragm was 
built behind the first, extending from the bottom of the shield 
upward to about half its total height. Tlie aperture in the first 
diaphragm being near the bottom, the space between the second 
and first diaphragms formed a trap to hold the inflowing material. 
The Blackwall tunnel shield, as previously indicated, had its 
front end divided into cells, (^rdinarilv the face of the excava- 
tion in front of each cell was left open, but wliere material was 
encountered which irrupted into these cells a special means of 
closing the face was necessary. This consisted of three p<:)ling- 
boards or shuttei*s of iron held one above the other against the 
face of the cKcavation. These shutters were supported by 
means of stront^ threaded rods passing through nuts fa.stened 
to the vertical frames, which permitted each shutter to be ad- 
vanced against or withdrawn from the face of the excavation 
independently of the others. Various other constructions have 
been devised to retain the face of the excavation in highly 
treacherous soils, but few of them have been subjected to 
conclusive tests, and they do not therefore justify considen\- 
tion. 
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Bear-End Constraotion. — By the rear end of tlie shield is 
meant that portion at the rear of the diaphragm. It may be 
divided into two pails, called respectively the body and tlie 
t^iil of tlie shield. The chief purpose of the body of the shield 
is to furnish a place for the location of the jacks, pumps, 
motors, etc., employed in manipulating the shield. It also 
serves a purpose in distributing the weight of the shield over 
a large area. To facilitate the passage of the shield around 
curves, or in changing from one grade to another, it is desirable 
to make the body of the shield as short as possible. In the 
Mersey, Clichy, and Waterloo tunnel shields, and, in fact, 
in most others w^hich have been employed, the shell plates of 
the body have been reinforced by a heavy cast-iron ring, within 
and to which are attached the jacks and other apparatus. The 
latest opinion, however, seems to point to the use of brackets 
and beams for sti-engthening tlie shell for the ])urpo8e named, 
rather than to this heavy cast-iron construction. In the 
Hudson River, St. Clair River, and East River tunnel shields, 
with their long and strongly braced front-end construction to 
carry the jacks, the body of the shield, so to speak, is omitted, 
and the rear-end construction consists simply of the tail plat- 
ing. In the Blackwall shield, the body of the shield shell 
provides the space necessaiy for the double diaphragms and 
the cells wliich they inclose. In a general way, it may be 
said that the present tendency of engineers is to favor as 
short and as light a body construction as can be secured. 

The tail of the shield serves to support the earth while tlie 
lining is being erected; and for this reason it overlaps the 
forward ring of the lining, as shown clearly by most of 
the shields illustrated. To fulfill this purpose, the tail-plates 
should be perfectly smooth inside and outside, so as to slide 
easily between the outside of the lining plates and the earth, 
and should also be as thin as practicable, in order not to leave 
a large void behind the lining to be filled in. In soils which 
are fairly stable, the tail construction is often visor-shaped : 
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that is, the tail-plates overlap the lining only for, say, the roof 
from the springing lines up, as in one of the shields for the 
Clichy tunnel. In unstable materials, the tail-plating ex- 
tends entirely around the shield and excavation. The length 
of the tail-plating is usually sufficient to overlap two rings of 
the lining, but in one of the Clichy tunnel shields it will be 
noticed that it extended over three rings of lining. This 
seemingly considerable space for thin steel plates is made 
possible by the fact that the extreme rear end of the tail 
always rests upon the last completed ring of lining. 

In closing these remarks concerning the rear^nd con- 
struction, the accompanying table, prepared by Mr. Raynald 
L^gouez, will be of interest, as a general summary of principal 
dimensions of most of the important tunnel shields which have 
been built. The figui^es in this table have been converted 
from metric to English measure, and some slight variation 
from the exact dimensions necessarily exists. The different 
columns of the table show the diameter, total length, and the 
length of each of the three principal parts into which tunnel 
shields are ordinarily divided in construction as previously 
described : — 







Length in Feet. 




Namk ok SHIKLI). 












1 

DiAMKTER. 


Tail. 


Body. 


Front. 


Total. 


Concorde Siphon . . . . 


6 75 


2.51 


2.55 


1.16 


6.67 


CMichy Siphon 


8.31) 


2.51 


2.56 


1.16 


(5.16 


Mersey 


0.97 


5.61 


2.98 


2.98 


11. r)8 


Ka«t Kiver 


10. m) 


3.51 


0.32 


3.67 


7.51 


City and South Loudon 


10.90 


2.65 


2.82 


1 01 


6 4 ) 


Glasgow District . . . 


12.07 


2.65 


2.82 


1.01 


6.49 


Waterloo and City . . . 


12.00 


2.75 


2.98 


1.24 


6.J8 


Glasgow Harbor . . . . 


17.2.> 


2.75 


2.98 


1.08 


8 40 


Hudson Hiver 


19.91 


4.82 


2.08 


5.67 


10.40 


St. Clair Kiver 


21.52 


4.00 


2.98 


11.25 


15. 25 


Clichy Tunnel 


23 7-19.8 


4.00 


' 2.98 


6^.88 


17.22 


Clichy Tunnel 


23.8-19.4 


7.44 


11. (K) 


4.46 


23.6'» 


niackwall 


27. t 


6.98 


6.90 


6.69 


19.48 


Waterloo Station .... 


24.86 


3.34 


6.51 


1.14 


10.00 
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Jaeks. — The motive power usually employed in driving 
modem tunnel shields is hydraulic jacks. In some of the 
earlier shields screw-jacks were used, but these soon gave way 
to the more powerful hydraulic device. The manner of 
attaching the hydraulic jacks to the shield is always to fasten 
the cylinder castings at regular intervals around the inside of 
the shell, with the piston rods extending backward to a bearing 
against the forward edge of the lining. In the older forms of 
shield, having an interior cast-iron reinforcing ring construc- 
tion, the jack cylinder castings were always attached to this 
cast-iron ring; but in many of the later shields constructed 
without this cast-iron reinforcing ring, the cylinder castings 
are attached to the shell by means of bracket and gfusset con- 
nections. The number and size of the jacks employed, and the 
distance apart at which they are spaced, depend upon the size 
of the shield and the character of the material in which it is 
designed to work. In stiff and comparatively stable clays, the 
skin friction of the shield is comparatively small, and an ag- 
gregate jack-power of from 4 to 5 tons per square yard of 
the exterior friction surface of the shield has usually been 
found ample. The cylinders are spaced about 5j ft. ai>art, 
and have a working diameter of from 5 to 6 ins., with a 
water pressure of about 1,000 lbs. per sq. in. In soft, 
sticky material, giving a high skin friction, the aggregate jack- 
power required per square yard of exterior shell surface rises to 
from 18 to 24 tons; the jacks are spaced about 3 ft apart; 
and the working cylinder diameter and water pressure are, re- 
spectively, about 6 or 7 ins., and from 4,000 lbs. to 6,000 lbs. 
per sq. in. With these high pressures, power pumps are 
necessary to give the required water pressure ; but where the 
pressure required does not exceed 1,000 lbs. per sq. in., hand 
pumps may be, and usually are, employed. The number of 
jacks required depends upon the diameter of the shield, and, of 
course, upon the distance apart which they are placed. In the 
City and South London tunnel shield six jacks were used, and 
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ill the Blackwall shield 24 were used. The me/j'/Auical 
construction of the jacks for tunnel shields preseuts do features 
out of the usual lines of such devices used elsewhere. The 
jacks used on the East River tunnel shield are shown by Fig. 
118, and those for the St. Clair River tunnel by Fig. 133. 




Part Transverse Settion. 

Via. 133. — Cast Iron Lining, 9 



Longitudinal Section. 



Two geiieriil methods are employed for transmitting the 
tiirust of the piston rods against the tunnel lining. The 
object sought in each is to distribute the thrust in such a 
manner that there is no danjjer of bending the thin front flange 
of the forward lining ring. In English practice the plan 
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usually adopted, is to attach a shoe or bearing casting to the 
end of the piston rod, which will distribute the pressure over 
a considerable area. An example of this construction is the 
shield for the City and South London tunnel. In the East 
River and St Clair River tunnels, built in America, the tail of 
the piston rod is so constructed that the thrust is carried 
directly to the shell of the lining. 

LmmG. 

Either iron or masonry may be used for lining shield-driven 
tunnels but present practice is almost universally in favor of 
iron lining. As usually built, iron lining consists of a series of 
successive cast iron rings, the abutting edges of which are pro- 
vided with flanges. These flanges are connected by means of 
butts, the joints being packed with thin strips of wood, oakum, 
<jement, or some other material to make them water-tight. 
Each lining ring is made up of four or more segments, which 
are provided with flanges for bolted connections similar to 
those fastening the successive rings. Generally the crown seg- 
ment is made considerably shorter than those forming the sides 
and bottom of the ring. The erection of tlie iron segments 
forming the successive rings of the lining may be done by hand 
in tunnels of small diameter where the weights to be handled 
are comparatively light, but in tunnels of large size special 
cranes attached to the shield or carried by the finished lining 
are employed. The construction of the iron lining for the East 
River tunnel is illustrated in Chapter XIX., and that for the 
St Clair River tunnel is shown by Fig. 133. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

ACCIDENTS AND REPAIRS IN TUNNELS DURING 

AND AFTER CONSTRUCTION. 



In the excavation of tunnels it often happens that the dis- 
turbance of the equilibrium of the surrounding material by the 
excavation develops forces of such intensity that the timbering 
or lining is crushed and the tunnel destroyed. To provide 
against accidents of this kind in a theoretically perfect manner 
would require the engineer to have an accurate knowledge of 
the character, direction and intensity of the forces developed, 
and this is practically impossible, since all of these factors differ 
with the nature and structui-e of the material penetrated. The 
best that can be done, therefore, is to determine the general 
character and structure of tlie material penetmted, as fully as 
practicable, by means of borings and geological surveys, and 
then to employ timbering and masonry of such dimensions and 
character as have withstood successfully the pressures devel- 
oped in previous tunnels excavated through similar material. 
If, despite these precautions, accidents occur, the engineer is 
compelled to devise methods of checking and repairing them, 
and it is the puipose of this chapter to point out briefly the 
most common kinds of accidents, their causes, and the usual 
metliods of repairing them. 

Accidents During Construction. — Accidents may happen both 
during or after construction, but it is during construction, when 
the equilibrium of the surrounding material is first disturbed, 
and when the only support of the pressures developed is the 
timber strutting that they most commonly occur. 
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Causes of CrOllapse. — Collapse in tunnels may be caused : (1) 
by the weight of the earth overhead, which is left unsupported 
by the excavation ; (2) by defective or insufficient strutting ; 
and (3) by defective or weak masonry. 

(1) The danger of collapse of the roof of the excavation is 
influenced by several conditions. One of these is tlie metliod 
of excavation adopted. It is obvious that the larger the 
volume of the supporting earth is, which is removed, the 
greater will be the tendency of the roof to fall, and the more 
intense will be the pressures which the strutting will be called 
upon to support. Thus the English and Austrian methods of 
tunneling, where the full section is excavated before any of tlie 
lining is placed, and where, as the consequence, the strutting 
has to sustain all of the pressures, piesent more likelihood of 
the roof caving in than any of the other common methods. 

The character and structure of the material penetrated also 
influence the danger of a collapse. A loose soil with little 
cohesion is of course more likely to cave than one which is 
more stable. Rock where strata are horizontal, or which is 
seamy and fissured, is more likely to break down under the roof 
pressures than one with vertical strata and of homogeneous 
structure. Soft sod containing bouldei-s whose weight develops 
local stresses in the roof timbering is likely to be more danger- 
ous than one which is more homogeneous. A factor which 
greatly increases the danger of collapse, especially in soft soils, 
is the presence of water. This element often changes a soil 
which is comparatively stable, when dry, into one which is 
highly unstable and treacherous. The liability of the material 
to disintegration by atmospheric influences and various other 
conditions, which will occur to the reader, may influence its 
stability to a dangerous extent, and result in collapse. 

(2) Collapse is often the result of using defective or insuf- 
.ficient strutting. Of course, in one sense, any strutting which 
fails under the pressures developed, however enormous they 
may be, can be said to be insufficient, but as used here the term 
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means a strutting with an insuflBcient factor of safety to meet 
probable increases or variations in pressure. InsuflBcient strut- 
ting may be due to the use of too light timbers, to the spacing 
of the roof timbers too far apart, to the yielding of the foimda- 
tions, to insuflBcient bearing surface at the joints, etc. Collapse 
is often caused by the premature removal of the strutting dur- 
ing the construction of the masonrj\ The masons, to secure 
more free space in which to work, are very likely, unless 
watched, to remove too many of the timbera and seriously 
weaken the strutting. 

(3) The third cause of collapse is badly built masonry. 
Poor masonry may be due to the use of defective stone or brick, 
to the thinness of the lining, to poor mortar, to weak centers 
which allow the arch to become distorted during construction, 
to poor bonding of the stone or bricks, to the premature 
removal of the centers, to driving some of the roof timbera 
inside it, etc. 

Prevention of Collapse. — Tunnels very seldom collapse with- 
out giving some previous warning of the possible failure, and 
als) of the manner in wliich tlie failure is likely to occur. 
From these indications the engineer is often able t > foresee the 
nature of the danger and take steps to check ii. The djinger 
may occur either during excavation or after the lining is built 
Daring excavation the danger of collapse is indicated before- 
}uind by the partial crushing or deflection of the strutting tini- 
bei*s. If the timbers are too light or the bearing surfaces are 
too small, crushing takes place where the pressures are the 
greatest, and the timbers bend, burst, or crack in places, and the 
joints open in other places. The remedy in such cases is to in- 
sert additional timbers to strengthen the weak points, or it may 
be necessary to construct a double strutting throughout. 
When the distiince spanned by the roof timbers is too great, 
failure is generally indicated by the excessive deflection of 
these timbers, and this may often be remedied by inserting 
intermediate struts or props. In some respects tlie best remedy 
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under any of these conditions is to construct the masonry as 
soon as possible. 

When collapse is likely to occur after the masonry is com- 
pleted, its probability is generally indicated by the cracking 
and distortion of the lining. A study of the cause is quite 
likely to show that it is the percolation of water through the 
material surrounding the lining which causes cavities behu]d 
the lining in some places, and an increase of tlie pressures in 
other places. When it is certain that this water comes from 
the surface streams above, these streams may often be diverted 
or have their beds lined with concrete to prevent further perco- 
lation. When percolating water is not the cause of the trouble, 
a usually efficient remedy is to sink a shaft over the weak point, 
and refill it with material of more stable character. These, 
and the remedies previously suggested, are designed to prevent 
failure without resorting to reconstiniction. When they or 
similar means prove insufficient, reconstiniction or repairs have 
to be resorted to. 

Bepairing Failures. — Tunnels may collapse in seveml ways : 
(1) The front and sides of the excavation may cave in; (2) 
the floor or bottom may bulge or sink ; (3) the roof may fall 
in ; (4) the material above the entrances may slide and Pll 
them up. 

(1) One of the most common accidents is the caving of the 
front and sides of the excavation. This may often be prevented 
by taking care that the face of the excavation follows the natu- 
ral slope of the material instead of being more or less nearly 
vertical. When, however, caving does occur it may usually 
he repaired by removing the fallen material, strongly shoring 
tlie cavity, and filling in behind with stone, timber, or fascines. 

(2) The bulging or rising of the bottom of the tunnel may 
usually be considered as a consequence of the squeezing together 
of the side walls. It usually occurs in very loose soils, and is 
chiefly important from the fact that the reconstruction of the 
«5ide walls is made necessary. The sinking of the tunnel bot- 
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torn is a more serious occurrence. It seldom happens unless 
there is a cavity beneath the floor, due either to natural causes 
or to the fact that mining operations have gone on in the hill 
or mountain penetrated by the tunnel. When the bottom of 
the tunnel sinks, three cases may be considered : (a) when the 
sinking is limited to the middle of the tunnel floor ; (6) when 
only a portion of the foundation masonry is affected ; and, (c) 
when the entire lining is disturbed. In the first case repairs 
are easily made by filling in the cavity with new material. In 
the second case the imimpaired portion of the masonry is tem- 
porarily supported by shoring while the injured portion is re- 
moved and rebuilt on a firm foundation. The remaining cavity 
is then filled. In the case of the complete failure of the lining, 
the method of repairing employed when the roof falls, and 
described below, is usually adopted. 

(3) The most dangerous of all failures is the falling of the 
tunnel roof. In such casualties two cases may be considered : 
(a) When tlie falling mass completely fills the tunnel section, 
and (6) when it fills only a portion of the section* 

When the whole section is filled by the fallen material, the 
problem may be considered as the excavation of a new tunnel 
of short length inside the old tunnel, and under ratlier more 
difficult conditions. The first task, particularly if men have 
been imprisoned behind the fallen material, is to open com- 
munication through it between the two uninjured portions of 
the tunnel. It is advisable to do this even when there is no 
danger to life because of imprisoned workmen, since it enables 
the work of repairing to be conducted from both directions. 
The excavation of a passageway through the fallen material 
is rendered difficult, both because tlie fallen material is of an 
unstable character, and also because it is usually filled with the 
lining masonry, timbering, etc. When, therefore, the accident 
has happened before the full section of the original material 
has been removed, the fii-st heading or drift is driven through 
this original material rather than through the fallen debris. 
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An; of the regul&r soft-ground methods of tuimeling may be 
employed, but it is usually better to select one which allows 
the masonry to be built with as little excavatiou as possible at 
first. For this reason the German method of tunneling is par- 
ticularly suited to repair work of this nature. The Belgian 
method may also be used to advantjige, particularly \vhen the 
caving extends to the surface of the ground above, and the 
upper portion of the debris is, therefore, practically the same 
material as that through which tlie original tunnel was driven. 
The greatest defect of the Belgian method for making repairs 
is that the roof arch is supported by a rather unstable mass of 
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mingled earth, stone, and timber, which constitutes the bottom 
layer of the fallen material. The method of strutting the work 
when the German or Belgian method is used is shown by Fig. 
134. It sometimes happens that the fallen debris is so un- 
stable that it will not cany safely the arch masonry in the 
Belgian method or the strutting in the German method, and in 
these cases one of the full-section methods of excavation is 
usually adopted. The nature of the strutting employed is 
shown by Fig. 1S5. When the section has been opened and 
the new masonry built, great care should be taken to fill the 
cavity behind the masonry with timber or stone ; and should 
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the disturbance reach to the ground surface it is often a good 
pi n to sink a shaft through the disturbed material, and fill it 
with more stable materiaL 




When the fallen debris fills only a pirt of tbe section, the 
first thing to provide against la tiie occurrence of any further 
cavi R an I Una is usn tl!\ done by buihhng a protecang roof 
&bo\e tl ( line ( f th<. future roof masonry tigs 13b and 137 
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show two nietlHMlH »t constnieting this tenij>orarv roof, which 
it will lie nnticed is filled above with cordwood packing. As 
soon iis tile teinixiniry roof is completed, the lining masonrj' is 
const nii'tt'd. 
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(4) Landslides which close the tunnel entrance are repaired 
in a variety of ways. Fig. 138 shows a common method of 
preventing the extension of a landslide wliich has been started 




PlO. 138.— Timbering to Pi-erenC IjindfllilM nt Porlitl. 

by tbe excavation for the entrance masonrj-. Fif», 139 shows a, 

method often adopted when the sloije is quite flat and the 

amount of sliding niat^-rial is small. It consists essentially of 

removing tlie fallen mateiial and building a new poital fartlier 

back ; that is, the open 

cut is extended and the 

tunnel is shortened. 

When die amount of 

the sliding material is 

verj- huge, the contrary 

practice of lengthening 

the tunnel and shoiten- 

ing the open cut, as 

shown by Fig. 140, 

may be adopted. 

Accidents After ConstmotioiL — Acudents -iftei tlie coniple 
tion of tlie tunnel may 1r' divided into two classes: firet, 
those which entirely olistruct the passage of tmin.-;. of which tlie 
collapse of the roof is the most common ; and second, those which 
allow traffic to be continued while the repairs are being made. 
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Buch as the bulging inward of a portion of the lining withoat 
total collapse. In the first case the first du^ of the engineer 
is to open communication through the fallen debris, so 
that passengers at least may be transferred from oue part of the 
tunnel to the .otlier and proceed on their way. This is done 
by driving a heading, and strongly timbering it to serve as a 
passageway. If the tunnel is single tracked this heading is 
afterwards enlaiged until the whole section is opened. In 
double-track tunnels the method generally adopted is to open 
first one side of the section and timber it strongly, so as to clear 
one track for traffic. While the trains are run- , 
ning through this t4.'mpornry paasagewiiy the 
other half of the 8e(*tion is opened and re- 
paired; the traffic Ls then shifted to the 
new permanent track, and the temporary 
structure first employed is rt-pliiced 
with a permanent lining. 
When the accident is such 
that the repairs can be 
made witliout ob- 
structing traflic en- 
tirely, ViinnnS no.i40._E,i™dingTunnel through LanJjUda t 

modes of procedure 

are followed. In all cjises great cai-e has to be exercised to 
prevent accident to the trains and to the tunnel workmen. 
The work should l>e done in small sections so as to disturb as 
little ns possible the already troubled equilibrium of the soil ; 
the strutting should be placed so as to give ample clearing 
space to passing trains, and the trains themselves should be run 
at slow speeds past the site of the repairs. To illustrate the 
two kinds of accidents and the methoils of repairing them, 
which have been mentioned, the accidents at the Giovi tunnel 
in Italy and at the Chattanooga tunnel in America have been 
selected. 

ffiori Tnnnel Accident. — In September, 1869, at a point about 
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220 ft. from the south portal of the Giovi tunnel, a disturbance 
of the masonry lining for a length of about 52 ft. was observed. 
Accurate measurements showed that the lining was not sym- 
metrical with respect to tlie vertical axis of the Sectional profile. 
It was concluded that owing to some disturbance of the sur- 
rounding soil unsymmetrical vertical and lateral pressures were 
acting on the masonry. Close watch was kept of the dis- 
torted masonry, which for some time remained unchanged 
in position. In 1872, however, new crevices were observed 
to have developed, and shortly afterwards, in January, 1873, 
the injured portion of the masonry caved in, obstructing 
the whole tunnel section. The fallen material consisted 
chiefly of clay in a nearly plastic state. The surface of the 
ground above was observed to have settled. Investigation 
showed also that the cause of the caving was the percolation of 
water from a nearby ci-eek. The water had soaked the ground, 
and decreased its stability to such an extent that the masonry 
lining was unable to withstand the increased vertical and lateral 
pressures. 

The mode of procedure decided upon for repairing the 
damage was : (1) To open at least one track for the temporary 
accommodation of traffic ; (2) To remove permanently the causes 
which had produced the collapse ; (3) To build a new and 
much stronger lining. Close to the western side wall, which 
was still standing, the debris was removed, and the opening 
strongly strutted in order to allow the laying of a single 
track to reestablish communication. At the same time a shaft 
was sunk from the surface above the caved portion of the tunnel, 
for the double purpose of facilitating the removal of the 
fallen material and of affording ventilation. The depth of the 
surface above the tunnel was 41.6 ft., which made the construc- 
tion of the shaft a comparatively easy matter. The shaft itself 
was 6^ ft. wide and 18 ft. long, with its longer dimensions parallel 
to the tunnel, and it was lined with a rectangular horizontal 
frame and vertical-poling board construction. After tem- 
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porary communication had been opened on the western track of 
the tunnel, the remainder of the fallen earth was removed and 
the excavation strutted. The new masonry lining was then 

i)uilt 

To remove permanently the cause of the cave-in, which was 
the i^ercolation of water from a close-by stream, this stream was 
diverted to a new channel constructed with a concrete l)ed and 
side walls. 

The failure of the original lining occurred by cracks develop- 
ing at the cn^wn, haunches, and spiinging lines. The new lining 
was made considerably thicker tlian the original lining, and at 
the points where failure had first occuiTcd in the original arch 
cut-stone rousnoirs were inserted in the brickwork of the new 
aix*h as dcscril)ed in Chapter XIII. 

Chattanooga Tunnel. — The Western & Atlantic Ry. passes 
thn>ugh the Chattanooga mountains by means of a single-track 
uinnel 1,477 ft. long, ccmstructed in 1848-49. The lining con- 
sisted of a ])riokw()rk riH)f arch and stone masonry side walls. 
After the tunnel had been opened to tmffic, this lining bulged 
in wan! at placi's, contracting the tnnnel section to such an ex- 
iiMit tliat it was decided to reconstruct the distorted portions. 
After caix^ful surveys and calculations had been made, it was 
deciiled io take down and i*econstrnct about 170 ft. of the 
lininor. 

Owing to contracted space in the tunnel, it was necessary 
to ivmove all men, tools, and niatt*rial, whenever trains were 
to jviss through ; and in onler to do this a work-train of 
three eai>^ was fitted up with necessary scaffolds, and sujiplied 
with gasolini* t()rclies for lighting purpt^ses. Mortiir was mixed 
on the cai*s, and all material remained on them until used. 
Oebris ti>rn ont of the old wall was loaded on the cars, and 
liauled to the waste dump. A siding was built near the West 
enil o{ the tunnel for the use of this train, and a telephone sys- 
tem was installetl between the entrances and the workingr-train. 
Oil aei'ount of the contracted working-space and the greater 
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ease with which brick could be handled, it was decided to re- 
build the walls out of brick instead of stone. 

In tearing out tlie old wall a hole was first cut through the 
three bottom courses of the arch and gradually widened. When 
the opening became four or five feet long, a small jack was 
placed near the center of it and brought to a bearing against 
the arch to sustain it After cutting the opening to a length 
of from 7 to 10 ft. depending on the stability of the earth 
backing, the jack was removed and a piece of 8x16 in. timber 
placed under the arch and brought up to a bearing with jacks. 
One end of the timber rested on the old wall, the other on a seat 
built into the adjoining section of new wall. Wedges were 
then driven under the ends of timber and the jacks removed. 
Witli this timber in place, the old wall could be taken down 
with ease, the only trouble being that small stones and earth 
fell in from above ajid behind the arch. This was obviated 
by placing a 2 in. plank across the opening and just back of 
the 8x16 in. timber. At several points, however, the earth 
backing was saturated with water, and it became necessary to 
put in lagging as the old wall was removed. This timbering 
would be taken out as the new work was built up. 

A suitable foundation for the new wall was secured at a 
depth from 2 to 4 ft., and a concrete footing was used. The 
section of the new wall was then built up as near as possible to 
the 8x16 in. timber; the timber was then removed and the 
new wall built up and keyed under the arch. 

The new wall had a minimum width of 2J ft. at the top, 
and 4 ft. at the base of rail, and was provided with weep holes 
at intervals. To facilitate matters, work was carried on simul- 
taneously at two or three different places, the intention being 
to get one place torn out and ready for the bricklayers by the 
time they completed a section of the new wall at another 
place. 

In rebuilding the arch, sections extending from the spring- 
ing line up as far as was necessary to obtain the desired clear- 
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Aoee, and from 2i to 4 ft in length, were removed. Near the 
>£de&. the earth above the arch was a stiff clay, which was self- 
sustaining: bat near the center there occurred a stratum of 
gravel and clav saturated with water. This gave considerable 
troaUe. falling diroogh almost continuously until timbering 
c\^uld be placed. One end of this timber rested on the old 
arch, the other on the adjoining section of the new work. As 
the new work was to be set 6 to 13 ins. back from the old, it 
was necessary to Uock up this distance on top of the old arch, 
to carry the end of the lagging timljer, in order that the timber 
should be clear c^ the new arch. 

Owing to the small clearance between the car roof and the 
arch, a special form of centering ^^as required, one that would 
<v^upy as small space as possiUe. Bar iron 1 in. thick, 4 ins. 
wide, and 20 ft^ long was curved to a radius of 6i ft., and on 
the underside of this was riveted a 6-in. plate i in thick. This 
plate projected 1 in. on the sides of the centering, and carried 
the ends of the 1 in. boards used for lagging. The rivets were 
counter-sunk on the outside of the centering to present a smooth 
surface next the an?h. 

In ke\-ing up a section of the new work, a space about 18 ins. 
square had to he left open for the use of the workmen. As 
soon ;is the next section had been torn out, this space was built 
up. In building up the last section, this space had to be filled 
from below, which proved to be a tedious undertaking. The 
opening was gradually reiluced to a size of 10 x 18 in., and the 
top ring then completed and keyed up, the adhesion of mortar 
holding the bricks in place until the key could l)e driven home. 
The next ring was treated in a similar manner, and so on to the 
face rinsr. Altocjcther 412 lin. ft. of the walls and 178 lin. ft. 
of the arch were taken down and rebuilt, amounting in all to 
607 cu. yds. of masonry at the total cost of 'f 7,440, or about 
$12.25 per cu. yds. 

The regular trains arrived so frequently at the tunnel that 
slightly over two hours was the longest working-time between 
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any two trains, and usually less than one hour at a time was all 
that it could be worked. In addition to the regular trains, a 
large number of extra trains, moving troops, had to be accom- 
modated. Work was in progress eight months, and during that 
time there was no delay to a passenger train. The repairs were 
completed in August, 1899. The work was under the direction 
of Mr. W. H. Whorley, engineer of the Western & Atlantic 
R. R., and foreman of construction, A. H. Richards. A recent 
examination failed to reveal any sign of settlement cracks at the 
junction points of the new and old work. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

RELINING TIMBER LINED TUNNELS WITH 

MASONRY. 



The original construction of many American railway tunnels 
with a timber lining to reduce the cost and hasten the work has 
made it necessary to reline them, as time has passed, with some 
more permanent material. In most cases the work of removing 
the old lining and i*e placing it with the new masonry has had 
to be done without interfering with the running of trains, and a 
number of ingenious methods have been developed by engineers 
for accomplishing this task. Three of these methods which 
have been employed, respectively, in relining the Boulder 
tunnel on the Montana Central Ry., in Montana, the MuUan 
tunnel on the Xorthern Pacific Rv., in Montana, and the Little 
Tom tunnel on the Norfolk ^k Western R. R., in Virginia, have 
been selected as fairly representative of this class of tunnel 
work. 

Boulder Tunnel. — This tunnel j)enetrates a spur of the main 
range of the Rocky Mountains, at an elevation at the summit 
of grade of 5,454 ft., and is (),112 ft. in length. Its alinement is 
a tangent, with the exception of 150 ft. of 80' curve at tlie 
north end. The material penetrated is blue trap-rock witli 
seams for 4,050 ft. from the north end, and syenitic boulders 
with the intervening spaces filled with disintegrated material 
for the remaining 1,1G0 ft. The dimensions and character of 
the old timber lining and of the new masonry lining replacing 
it are shown in Figs. 141 and 142. 

The form of masonry adopted consisted of coarse rubble side 
walls of granite, 13 ft. 8 ins. high, and generally 20 ins. tliick, 
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Tvith a full center circular arch of four rings of brick laid in 
rowlock form. When greater strength was needed the thick- 
ness of the Bide walls was increased to 30 ins. and that of the 
arch to six rings of brick. 

The first plan ado]>ted in putting in the masonry was to 
remove all the timbering ; but owing to the large number of 
falls and slides tliis was abandoned, and the plan followed was to 
leave in the three roof tegmenta of tlie timbering with the over- 
lying cord-woofl packing and debris. In carrying on the work 
the first step was to remove the side timbers. This was done 
by supporting the roof timbers, as sliown in Fig. 141 ; that is, 
the first and fourth arch rib of au 8-ft section containing four 




arch ribs were supported by temporary posts. Ihe intermedi- 
ate arch ribs were supported against the downwai-d pressure by 
6 X 6 in. timbers, extending from tlie side ribs near the toi« 
of the temporary posts to the opposite sides of the intermediate 
roof segments, as shown in the longitudinal section, Fig. 142, 
To resist the pressure from the sides, 4x6 in, braces were 
placed across the tunnel from near the center of the intermedi- 
ate segments to the upper ends of tiie liip segments, as shown 
in the cross-section. Fig. 141. The hip segments were then 
sawed off below the notch, and the side timbering removed and 
the masonry built 

The stone was conveyed into the tunnel on flat cars, and laid 
by means of small derricks located on the cars. Two derricks 
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were used, one for each side wall, and the work on both walls 
was carried on simultaneously. 

The arch was built upon a centering, the ribs of which wen 
oi ins. less in diameter than the distance between the side 
walls, so as to permit the use of 2} ins. lagging. E^acb center 
had three ribs, made in 1-in. or 2-in. board segments, 10 ins. thick 
and 14 ins. deep. These ribs were mounted on frames, which 
followed the opposite walls, and were 4 ft. apart, making the 
total length of the center out to out about 9 ft. The frames, 
upon which the ribs were supported, are shown in Fig, 143. 
As will be seen, Uiey were mounted on dollys to enable the 
center to be moved from one section to another. Jacks were 
used to raise and lower 
the center into its proper 
position. 

The arch was biult up 
from the springing lines 
on both sides at the same 
time, four masons being 
employed. The rings 
were built beginning with 
the intrados, which was 
brought up, siiy, a <Ii3- 
tnnoo iif [ilMUit '2 ft. from the springing line. Then the biick of 
tho rintr WIS well i>last<'re«l with from g in. to J in, of mortar, 
iind tho second ring brought up to the same height and 
pliV-it^'txHl on tlie bjn'k, and so on until the last ring was laid. 
MU'T bringing the full width of tlie areh up some distance, 
lu'w lajjgings won' jilaced on tlie ribs for an additional height 
of '1 ft. and tho siinie jirocess was repeated. All tlie space 
Wtwoon tho oxtnidos of the masonry arch and the old lining 
was i'om|iiiotly tilh>d with dry rubble. When high enough 
so that tho hip segments had a foot or more bearing on the 
masunry tho aognients were securely wedged and blocked up 
againal tho brickwork, and the longitudii^ 4 X 6 in. timbers 
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removed. The remaining space was now clear for completion 
of the arch, and both eidea were brought up until there was 
not sufficient space for four masons to work, when the keying 
was completed by two masons beginning at the completed and 
working back toward the toothed end. The brickwork was 
built from the top of a staging-car. 

In a few instances where slides occurred after the removal 
of the slide timbering, the method of retimbering the tunnel 
shown in Fig. 144 was adopted. Two side drifts were first 
run 21 ft. wide by 4 ft high, and the plate timbers placed in 
position and blocked. Cross drifts were then run, and the roof 
segments placed, and the core down to tlie level of the bottoms 
of the side drifts taken 

out The lower wall « »> ,. ^^^^__ 

plates were then placed 
and the hip segments 
inserted. The bench 
was then taken down 
by degrees, the side 
plates being held by 
jacks, and the posts 
placed one at a time. 
As the masonry at the 
points where slides occur consists of SO-in. walls and six-ring 
arch, the timbering was 22 ft wide in the clear, with other 
dimensions as shown in Fig. 144. 

Only a single crew of brick and stone masons was employed. 
In order to prepare the sections for these masons it was 
necessary to have timber and trimming crewa at work through- 
out the whole day of 24 hours, so that an engine and two train 
crews were in constant attendance. The single mason crews 
were able to complete 8 ft of side wall and arch in 24 hours. 
The number- of men actually employed at the tunnel was 35. 
This included electric-light maintenance, and all other labor 
pertaining to the work. The tunnel was lighted by an Edison 
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(lyiiamo of 20 arc liglit capacity, one arc light being placed od 
each side of ttie tunnel at all workiiig-places. Each lamp 
carried a coil of wire 20 or 30 ft. long to allow it to be shifted 
from place to place witliout delay. 

Hnllui TunneL — This tuunel is 3,850 ft long, and crosses 
the' main range of the Rocky Mountains, about 20 miles 
west of Helena, Mont. The tunnel is on a tangent throughout, 
and has a grade of 20 % falling toward the east. The summit 
of the grade, west of the tun- 
nel, is 5,548 ft. above sen 
level, and the mountain above 
tlie line of the tunnel rises 
to an elevation of 5,855 ft. 
Owing to the treacherous 
nature of the material through 
which the tunnel passed, it 
had been a constant menace 
to traffic ever since its con- 
struction in 1883, and numer- 
ous delays to trains had been 
caused by the falls of nn'k 
and fires in the tinit)er lin- 
ing For tliese reasons it was 
finally decided to build a per- 
manent masonry lining, and 
work on this was bogiui in July, 1S02. 

The original timbering consisted of sets spaced 4 ft. apart 
c. to c, with 12 X 12 in. posts supporting wall plates, and a 
five-segment arch of 12 x 12 in. timliers joined by li-in. 
dowels. The arch was covered with 4-in. If^ng, and the 
spiice l)etween this and the roof was filled with coHwood. 
Except wbei-e the width had been rednced by timbering placed 
inside the original timbering to increase the strength, the clear 
\\idtli was 16 ft., and the clear height 20 ft. above the top of 
the rail. Fig. 145 shows the timbering and also the form 
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of masonry lining adopted. The side walls are of concrete and 
the arch of brick, 'Jhia new inusoni'y, of course, requiriid the 
removal of all the original timbering. The manner of doing 
this work is as follows: A 7-ft section, A B, Fig, 14(i, was firet 
prepared by removing one post and snp])orting tlie uivh by 
struts, iS &'. After clearing away any backing, and excavating for 
the foundation of the side wall, two teinpoi-aiy posts, F F, wcie 
set up, and fastened by hook bolts, Fig. 140, L, and a lagging 
was built to form a mold for the concrete. Several of these 
7-ft. sections wei* prepared at a time, each two being sepa- 
rated by a 5-ft. section of Umbering. 




Fra. 14a — ComttnoUon of Centering Mullsn Toninl. 



The mortar car was then nin along, and enough mortar 
(1 cement to S sand) was run by the chute into each section 
to make an 8-in. layer of concrete. As the car passed along 
to each section, broken stone was shoveled into the last preced- 
ing section until all the mortar was taken np. The walls wei-e 
thus built up in 8-in. layers, and became hard enough to sup- 
port the arches in about 10 to 14 days. The arches were tlien 
allowed to rest on the wall, and the posts of the remaining S-ft. 
sections were removed, and the concrete wall built up in the 
same way as before. 



The average progress per working-day was 80 ft. of side 
vail, or about 45 cu. yds. ; and the average cost, including all 
work required in removing the timber work, train service, lights 
and tools, engineering and superintendence, and interest on 
plant, was $8 per cubic yard. 

The centering used for putting in the brick arches is shown 
in Fig. 147. From 3 ft. to 9 ft of arch was put in at a time, 
the length depending upon the nature of the ground. To re> 
move the old timber arch, one of the segments was partly sawed 
through; and then a small chaige of giant powder was exploded 
in it, tlie resulting debris, 
cord wood, rock, etc, being 
caught by a platform car ex- 
tending underneath. From 
this car the debris was re- 
moved to another car, which 
conveyed it out of the tuimeL 
The center was then placed 
and the brickwork begun, the 
cement car shown in Fig. 146 
being used for mixijig tlie 
mortar. The size of tlie 
bricks used was 21 + 2i + 9 
ins., four rings making a 20- 
in. arch and giving 1.C2 cu. yds. of masonry in the arch per 
lin. ft. of tunnel. The lirii;ks were laid in rowlock Iwnd, two 
gangs, of three bricklayers nnd six helpers each, laying about 12 
lin. ft. per day. The brickwork cost about *17 jwr cu. yd. 
The total cost of the new lining averaged about *.50 per lin.'ft 
Little Tom Tnimel. — Tlie tunnel has a total length of 1.902 
ft, but only 1,410 ft. of it were originally lined with tinil>er. 
Tliis old tiinlier lining consists of l)ent-s sjKiced 3 ft. apart, and 
located as shown by thp dotted lines in the cross-section. Fig. 
148. Instead of renewing this timber, it was decided to replace 
brick lining. Although the tunnel was constructed 
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through rock, this rock is of a seamy character, and in some 
[loitioiis of the tunnel it disinttgmtes on exposure to the air. 
In removing the timber to make place for the new liniug some 
of the roof was found close to tlie lugging, but often also uou- 
si<lerabie sections showed breakages in the roof extending to a 
height varying from 1 ft. to 12 ft. above tlie upper side of the 
timbering. This dangerous condition of the roof made it neces- 




sary that oidy a small section of the timl>er lining .sliould be 
removed at one lime. It made it necessary, also, thiit the brick 
arcli shiiuld bt- Imilt nuickly to close this o^iening, and finally 
that all details i)f I'cntt'rs, etc., should l>e arranged so as to 
furnish ample clcanmce to tniins. The accomiwnjing illnstni- 
tions show the solution of tlie problem whicli was arrived at, 
Kcferring to the ti-ansverse and longitudinal sections shown 
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by Fig. 148, it will be seen that two side trestles were built to 
carry an adjustable centering for the roof arch. Two sections 
of these trestles and centerings were used alternately, one being 
carried ahead and set up to remove the timbering while the 
masons were at work on the other. The manner of setting up 
and adjusting the trestles and centerings is shown by Fig. 148 
and also by Fig. 149, which is an enlarged detail drawing of 
the set screw and rollers for the centering ribs. The following 
is the bill of material required for one set of trestles and one 
center: 

Trestles: 
Caps and sills 8 pieces 8x8 ins. x ^ ft* 



Posts 18 " 8 X 8 ** X n 

Braces 16 '* 6 x 4 *» x 7 






i4 
(4 



Centerings : 

Ribs 27 *» 2 x 18 " X 7 " 

Bracing 12 *» 2 x 8 ** x 7 ** 

Support to crown lagging 2 *' 6 x 6 '* x 10 

Crown lagging 20 ** 3 x 6 ** x 2 

Side lagging 30 *» 3 x 6 " x 10 

Side strips 2 " 2 x 12 »» x ^ *' 

Blocking for rollers 1 ** 6 x 8 ** x 12 " 

6 screw and roller castings complete with bolts and lever; 114 
bolts }-ins. in diameter; 7h U. H. hexagonalnut and 2 cast washers 
each. 

With this arrangement the progress made per day varied 
from 2 lin. ft to 3 lin. ft. of lining complete. By work com- 
plete is meant the entire lining, including stone packing between 
the brickwork and the rock. On Feb. 23, 1900, 363 ft. of lin- 
ing had been completed, at a cost of f 33.50 per lin. ft. This 
cost includes the cost of removing the old timber, the loose rock 
above it, and all other work whatsoever. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE VENTILATION AND LIGHTING OF TUN 
NELS DURING CONSTRUCTION. 



VENTILATION. 

In long tunnels, especially when excavated in hard rock, 
proper ventilation is of great importance, because the air cannot 
be easily renewed, and the amount of oxygen consumed by 
miners' horses and lamps during construction is very large. 
The gases produced by blasting also tend to fill the head of ex- 
cavation with foul air. Pure atmospheric air contains al)out 
21 % of oxygen and only 0.04 % of carbonic acid ; wlien the 
latter gas reaches 0.1 ^, the fact is indicated by the bad odor; 
at 0.3 % the air is considered foul, and when it reaches 0.5 9^. it 
is dangerous. It is generally admitted that the standard of 
purity of the air is when it contains 0.08 9^, of carbonic acid. 

A large quantity of carl)onic acid in the air is easily detected 
by observing the lamps, which then give out a dim red light 
and smoke |Xirceptil)ly ; the workmen also suffer from headache 
and pains in the eyes, and breathe with difficulty. Naturally, 
miners cannot easily work in foul air and, tlierefore, make very 
slow progress. It is, therefore, to the interest of the engineer to 
afford good ventilation, not only because of his duty to cai-e for 
the safety and health of his men, but also for reasons of econ- 
omy, so that the men may work with the greatest possible ease, 
thus assuring the rapid progress of the work. 

It would be impossible to change completely the atmosphere 
inside a tunnel, as the gases develo[)ed from blasting will pene- 
trate into all the cavities and gather there, but the fresh air 
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carried inside by ventilation has a very small percentage of car- 
bonic acid, mixes with that which contains a greater (juantity, 
and dilutes it until the air reaches tlie standard of purity. We 
have not here considered the gases develo{x*d from the decom- 
position of carboniferous and sulphuric rocks, which may be 
met with in some tunnels, and which render ventihitiou still 
more necessary. Tunnels may be ventilated either by natu- 
ral or artificial means. 

Natural VentilatioiL — It is well known that if two rooms of 
different temperatures are put in communication with each 
other, e.g., by opening a door, a draft from the colder room will 
enter the other from the lK)ttom, and a similar draft at the top, 
but with a contrary direction, will carry the hot air into the 
colder room, thus producing perfect ventilation, until tlie two 
rooms have the same temperature. Now, during the construc- 
tion of tunnels the temperature inside may 1x3 considered as 
constant, or uidependent of the outside atmospheric variations; 
hence during summer and winter, there will always lu^ a draft 
affording ventilation, owing to the difference of tcMiipenitnre in- 
side and outside the tunnel. In winter time the cohl air out- 
side \vi\\ enter at the bottom of the entrances and headings, or 
along the sides of the shafts, and the hot air will piss out near 
the top of the headings or entrances or the center of the shafts ; 
in summer the air currents will take the (contrary direction. 

Natural ventilation in tunnels is improved when the exca- 
vation of the heading reaches a shaft, because the interior air 
can therl communicate with the exterior at two points, at dif- 
ferent levels. In such cases a force e([nal to the difference in 
weight bet\N'een a column of air in the shaft and a similar one 
of different density at the entrance of the tuiniel, will act upon 
the mass of air in the tunnel and keep it in movement, thus 
producing ventilation. Consequently, during winter, when the 
outside air has greater weight than that inside, the air will 
come in by the headings and go out by the shaft, and in the 
summer it will enter at the shaft and jxiss out at the entrance. 
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Sometimes to afford better yentilation shafts 8 or 12 in. in di- 
ameter are sunk exclusively for the purpose of changing the 
air. When the inside temperature is equal to that outside, 
as often happens during the spring and autumn, there are no 
drafts, and consequently the air in the excavation is not re- 
newed and becomes foul; then fires are lighted under the 
shaft and a draft is artificially produced. The hot air going 
out through the shaft, as through a chimney, allows the fresh 
air to come in as in ordinary ventilation. 

When the head of the excavation is very far from the en- 
trances, or when the mountain is too high to allow excavation 
by shafts, it is quite impossible to secure good natural ventila- 
tion, especially during the spring and autumn months, and the 
engineer has to resort to some artificial means by which to 
supply fresh air to the workmen. 

Artificial Ventilation. — Artificial ventilation in tunnels may 
be obtained in two different ways, known as the vacuum and 
plenum methods. Their characteristic difference consists in 
this, that in the vacuum method the air is drawn from the in- 
side and the vacuum thus produced causes the fresh air from 
the outside to rush in, while the plenum method consists in 
forcing in the fresh air which dilutes the carbonic air prcxluced 
inside the tunnel by workingmen and explosives. In the vac- 
uum method the pressure of the atmosphere inside the tunnel is 
always less than the pressure outside, while in the plenum 
method the pressure within is always greater than that outside. 
Ventilation is the result of this difference of pressure, as the 
tendency of the air toward equilibrium produces continuous 
drafts. Both these methods have their advantages and disad- 
vantages ; but in the presence of hard rock, when explosives are 
continually required, the vacuum method is considered the l)est, 
because the gases attracted to the exhaust pipes are expelled 
without passing through the whole length of the tunnel, thus 
avoiding the trouble that a draft of foul air will give to the 
workmen who are within the tunnel. In both these methods it 
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is necessary to separate the fresh air from the foul one ; and this 
is done by means of pipes which will exhaust and expel the 
foul air in the vacuum method, or force to the front a current 
of fresh air when the plenum method is used. Artificial venti- 
lation may also be obtained by compressed air which is set free 
after it has driven the machines, especially in tunnels excavated 
through rock, when rock drilling machines moved by com- 
pressed air are employed. 

Vacnnm Method Contrivanoes. — The most common of the vac- 
uum appliances consists in the simple arrangement of a pipe 
leading from the head of the tunnel out through the fire of a 
furnace. The air in the pipe is rarefied by the heat of the fur- 
nace and then set free from the other end of the pipe, thus 
creating a partial vacuum in the pipe, into which the foul air of 
the head rushes, the fresh air from the entrance taking its place, 
and thus ventilating the tunnel. A similar arrangement may 
be used with shafts, and the foul air may be driven out by a 
furnace which is placed either at the top or bottom of the shaft. 
Such furnaces act the same as those commonly used for heating 
purposes in the houses, with this difference, that, instead of fresh 
air being forced in, foul air is expelled. Another simple 
arrangement for producing a vacuum is by means of a steam 
jet which is thrown into the pipe, and which helps the expul- 
sion of the air by heating it, thus producing a different density 
which originates a draft besides that mechanically originated by 
the force of the steam jet, which tends to carry out the foul air 
of the pipes. 

Foul air may also be expelled by means of exhaust fans 
which are connected with pipes near the entrance of the tunnel. 
The fan consists of a box containing a kind of a paddle wheel 
turned by steam or water power and arranged so as to revolve 
at a high speed. The air inside the pipe is forced out by 
blades attached to the wheel, and thus the foul air of the front 
is driven away and fresh air from the entrance rushes in to take 
its place, and perfect ventilation is obtained. 
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The best manner of expelling foul air from tunnels, accord- 
ing to the vacuum method, is by means of bell exhaustei^. 
This consists of two sets of bells connected by an oscillating 
beam and balancing each other. Each set consists of a movable 
bell, which covers and surrounds a fixed bell with a water joint 
In the central part of the fixed bell there are valves which open 
upwards, and on the bottom of each movable bell there are 
valves which open from the outside. When one bell ascends, 
the valves at the bottom are closed, the air beneath is then 
rarefied, and a vacuum is produced ; the valves in the central 
part of the fixed bell filled with water are opened, and there is 
an aspiratory action from the pipe leading to the headings, and 
the foul air is thus carried away. The apparatus makes about 
ten oscillations per minute, and the dimensions of the bells 
depend upon the quantity of air to be exhausted in a minute. 
In the St. Gothanl tunnel, where these bell exhausters were 
used, they exhausted 16,500 cu. ft. of air per minute. 

Plenum Method Contrivances. — Fresh air may be driven into 
tunnels to dilute the carbonic acid by two different ways, viz., 
by water blast and by fans. Water when running at a great 
velocity produces a movement in the air which may l^e some- 
times usefully and economically employed for ventilating 
tunnels. Water falling vertically is let run into a huge 
horizontal zinc pi[)e having a funnel at the outer end ; into this 
the air attracted by tlie velocity of the water is forced. Bv an 
opening at the bottom the water is afterward withdrawn from 
the pipe, and there remains only the air which is pushed for- 
ward l)y the air which is being continually sucked in by the 
velocitv of the water. 

The best and most common means of ventilation bv the 
plenum method is by fans. There are numerous vaiieties of 
these fans in the market, but they all consist of a kind of fan 
wheel which by rapid revolution forces the fresh air into the 
pil^e leading to the headings of the tunnel or to the working 
places. Instead of a large single fan, such as is used for min- 
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ing purposes, it is better to have a number of small fans acting 
independently of each other, conveying the fresh air where it is 
needed through independent pipes. 

Compressed Air. — In the excavation of tunnels in hard rock 
a number of rock drilling machines ai« employed which are 
moved by compressed air at a pressure of not less than h\e 
atmospheres. At each stroke about 100 cu. ins. of compressed 
air is set free, and at an average of 10 strokes per minute there 
would be 5,000 cu. ins. of air at five atmospheres or 25,000 
cu. ins., or a little more than 175 cu. ft. of fi-esh air at normal 
pressure set free every minute by each of the machines employed. 
It may be assumed that in a long tunnel there are at least ten 
machines at work at the same time at different points, then the 
quantity of fresh air thus introduced in the tunnel may be cal- 
culated as nearly 2,000 cu. ft per minute, or about 4,500 cu. 
yds. per hour. 

Regarding ventilation by compressed air, Mr. Adolph Sutro, 
in a lecture delivered to the mining students of the University 
of California, said : 

" I will note a curious fact which I have never seen explained, and which is 
worthy of close investigation by means of experiments. In the Sutro tui^nol 
we found that the compressed air used for driving the machine drills, after hav- 
ing been compressed and expanded and discharged from the drills, was not 
wholesome to breathe, and the men and mules would all crowd around the end 
of the blower pipe to get fresh air. Whether the air in being compressed has 
parted with some of its oxygen or because vitiated from some other cause, I do 
not know, and 1 hope that this subject will at some future day be carefully ex- 
amined into." 

Quantity of Air. — The quantity of air to be introduced into 
tunnels must be in proportion to the oxygen consumed by the 
men, the animals, and the explosions. It is allowed that the 
quantity of air required for breathing purpose and explosions is 
as follows : 

1 workman with lamp needs 240 cu. yds. of fresh air in 24 hours 
1 horse »* 850 ** • ** ** ** 

1 lb. gunpowder 100 " " ** 

1 lb. dynamite 150 " ** " 
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In a long tunnel excavated through hard rock the number 
of workmen all together may be assumed at 400 at each end, 
and each workman is supposed to be furnished with a lamp. 
No less than ten horses are employed, and the average quantity 
of dynamite consumed is 600 lbs, per day. From the data given 
the consumption of air by workmen and lamps would be : 
240 X 400=96,000 cu. yds. ; the consumption of air by horses 
would be 850 x 10=8,500 cu. yds. ; the consumption of air by 
dynamite would be 150 x 600 = 99,000 cu. yds. ; making a total 
consumption of air per day of 197,500 cu. yds., or about 8,000 
cu. yds. per hour. 

To obtain good ventilation, then, it will be necessary to 
furnish every hour a quantity of fresh air amounting to not less 
than 8,000 cu. yds. Since, however, a large quantity of pure 
air is expelled with the foul air, it is necessary greatly to in- 
crease this quantity. 

It may be observed, in closing, that the water having its 
particles divided, as in a fog or mist, rapidly precipitates the 
gases produced by explosions. Now, when hydraulic machines 
are used, there is a hollow ball pierced by holes that are almost 
imperceptible, from which the compressed water spreads in very 
subtile particles, and this causes the fall of the gases from 
explosions. Such a method of precipitating gases is very good, 
but does not have the advantage of supplying new oxygen to 
replace that consumed by the men, animals, lamps, and ex- 
plosions ; besides, it has the defect of increasing the quantity of 
water to be removed. In tunnels the pipes used either for con- 
vejring the fresh air or for carrying away the foul air, are of 
iron, having a diameter of about 8 in. ; they are fixed along the 
side walls about 3 ft. above the inverted arch. 
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LIGHTmG. 

The object and necessity of a perfect lighting of the tunnel- 
workings during construction are so obvious that they need not 
be enlarged upon. Comparatively few tunnels require lighting 
after completion ; and these are generally tunnels for passenger 
traffic under city streets, of which the Boston Subway is a rep- 
resentative American example. Considering the methods of 
lighting tunnels during construction, we may, for sake of con- 
venience, chiefly, divide the means of supplying light into (1) 
lamps and lanterns usually burning oil ; (2) coal-gas lighting ; 
(3) acetylene gas lighting; and (4) electric lighting. 

Lamps and Lanterns. — Lamps and lanterns are commonly 
employed by engineers for making surveys inside tlie tumiel, and 
to light the instrument For ranging in the center line, a con- 
venient form of lamp consists of an oil light inclosed in glass 
chimney covered with sheet metal, except for a slit at the front 
and back through which the light shines, and on which the 
observer sights his instrument. To direct the operations of his 
rodmen the engineer usually employs a lantern, either with 
white or colored glass, much like the ordinary railway train- 
man's lantern, which he swings according to some prearranged 
code of signals. 

Lamps and lanterns are used by the workmen both for sig- 
naling and for lighting the woi kings. For signaling purposes 
red lanterns are usually placed to denote the presence of unex- 
ploded blasts or other points of possible danger ; and colored or 
white lights are usually placed on the front and rear of spoil 
and material trains. For lighting purposes, two forms of lamps 
are employed, which may be somewhat crudely designated as 
lamps for individual use and lamps for general lighting. Indi- 
vidual lamps are usually of small size, and bum oil ; they may 
be carried in front of the miner's helmet, or be fixed to stand- 
ards, which can be set up close to the work being done by each 
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man. Minei^s' safety lamps should be employed where there is 
danger from gas. A great variety of lamps for mining and 
tunneling purposes are on the market, for descriptions of 
which the reader is referred to the catalogues of tlieir manu- 
facturei*s. 

Lamps for general lighting are always of larger size than 
lamps for individual use. A common form consists of a cyl- 
inder ten or twelve inches in diameter, provided with a hook or 
bail for suspension, and filled with benzine, gasolene, or other 
similar oil. Connected with this cylinder is a pipe of con- 
siderable length and small diameter through which the benzine 
or gasolene vapor runs, and bums when lighted with a brilliant 
flame. Lamps of this type burning gasolene were extensively 
employed in building the Croton Aqueduct Tunnel. Various 
patented forms of lamps for burning coal-oil products are on 
the market, for descriptions of which the manufacturers' cata- 
logues may be consulted. 

Coal-gas Lighting. — A common method of lighting tunnel 
workings is by piping coal-gas into tlie headings and drift*-! from 
some nearby permanent gas plant, or from a special gas works 
constructed esjiecially for the work. Gas lighting has the great 
advantjigo over lamps and lanterns of giving a light which is 
more brilliant and steady. Its great objection is the danger of 
exphision caused by leaks in the pipes, by breaks caused by 
flying fragments of rock, and by the carelessness of workmen 
who neglect to turn off completely the bumera when thev ex- 
tinguish the lights. In nearly every tunnel whei*e gas has l)een 
used for lighting, the records of the work show the occun-enee 
of accidents which have sometimes been very serious, partic- 
ularly when fire has been communicated to tlie tunnel tim- 
berinof. 

Acetylene Gas Lighting. — The comparatively recent devel- 
opment of acetylene gas manufactured from carbide of calcium 
has given little opportunity for its use in tunnel lighting, and 
the only instance of its use in the United States, so far as the 
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author knows, is the water-works tunnel conduit for the city of 
Washington, D.C. Col. A. M. Miller, U.S. Engineer Corps, 
who is in charge of this work, describes the method adopted in 
his annual repoi't for 1899 as follows : — 

*''' It had been the practice to do all work underground by the light of 
miners* lamps and torches. This means of illumination is very poor for me- 
chanical work. The fumes and smoke from blasting, added to the smoke from 
torches and lamps, render the atmosphere underground, especially when the 
barometer conditions were unfavorable to ventilation, very offensive and dis- 
comforting to the workmen. An investigation of the subject of lighting the 
tunnel by other means, more especially at the locality where the mechanics 
were at work, — brick and stone masons, and the workmen on the iron lining', 
— resulted in the selection of acetylene gas as the most available and economi- 
cal in this special emergency. Accordingly, an acetylene gas plant for 3C0 
burners was erected at Champlain- Avenue shaft, and one for 60 lights at Foun- 
dry Branch. The engine-houses at the shafts, the head-houses, and localities 
in the tunnel, when required, are lighted by these plants. 

** Gas pipes were carried down the Champlain- Avenue shaft and along the 
timnel both in an easterly and westerly direction, with cocks for burners at 
projier intervals every 30 feet ; and this system sufficed for illumination from 
Rock Creek to Harvard University, a distance of over two miles. The plant 
erected at Foundry Branch was in like manner utilized for the illimiination 
from that point in both directions. 

** By connecting with the stopcocks by means of a rubber hose, a movable 
light, chandelier, or * Christmas-tree ' of any required number of burners is 
used, thus concentrating the light in the immediate vicinity of the work, and 
also enabling the illumination to be carried into the cavities or * crow- nests,' so 
called, behind the defective old lining. 

"This method of illuminating has proved very satisfactory and quite eco- 
nomical. It is especially valuable as enabling good work to be done, and 
facilitating a thorough inspection of the same." 

Electric Lighting. — By far the most perfect, and at present 
the most commonly employed means for lighting tunnel work- 
ings, is electricity. The light furnished by electiic lamps is 
steady and brilliant, and does not consume oxygen or give off 
offensive gases. The wires are easily removed and extended, 
and the lamps are easily put in place and removed. About the 
only objection to the method is the fragility of the lamps, which 
are easily broken by the flying stones and the concussion pro- 
duced by blasting. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE COST OF TUNNEL EXCAVATION AND 
THE TIME REQUIRED FOR THE WORK. 



Cost — The cost of a tunnel will depend upon the cost of 
the two principal operations required in its construction, viz^ 
the excavation of the cross section and the lining of the exca- 
vation with masonry, metal, or timber. These two operations 
may in turn be subdivided, in respect to expense, into cost of 
labor and cost of materials. It is a comparatively simple mat- 
ter to calculate the cost of the building materials required to 
-construct a tunnel ; but it is very diflBcult to estimate with 
accuracy what the cost of labor will be. The reason for this is 
that it is impossible to foresee exactly what the conditions will 
be ; the character of the material may change greatly as the 
work proceeds, increasing or decreasing the cost of excavation ; 
water may be encountered in quantities which will materially 
increase the difficulties of the work, etc. Nevertheless, while 
accurate preliminary estimates of cost are not practicable, it is 
always desirable to attempt to obtain some idea of the probable 
expense of the work before beginning it, and the more usual 
means of getting at this point will be discussed here. 

Two methods of estimating the cost of tunnel work are em- 
ployed. The first is to calculate the probable expense of the 
various items of work, based upon the available data, per unit 
of length, and then add to this a margin of at least 10% to allow 
for contingencies ; the second is to apply to the new work the 
unit cost of some previous tunnel built under substantially the 
same conditions. In the first method it is usual to consider 
the strutting and hauling as constituting a part of the work of 
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excavation. To estiroate the cost of excavation involves the 
consideration of three general items, viz., the excavation proper, 
the strutting of the walls of the excavation, and the hauling of 
the excavated materials and the materials of construction. 

The cost of excavating the preliminary headings or drifts is 
greater per unit of material removed than that of excavating 
the enlargement of the section. The cost of bottom drifts is 
also always greater than that of top headings, the material pene- 
trated remaining the same. Mr. Rziha gives the comparative 
unit costs of excavating drifts, headings, and enlargement of 
the profile as follows : — 

Bottom drifts $0.20 per cu. yd. 

Top headings 4.80 '* ** »» 

Enlargement of profile 2.84 ** ** *• 

The cost of hauling increases vnih the length of the tunnel. 
This fact and amount of this increase are indicated by the 
following actual prices for the Arlberg tunnel : — 

Top heading $0.76 per cu. yd., increasing 37 cts. per mile 

Bottom drift 7.40 " " •* " 26 '» »* " 

Enlargement of profile . . . 2.70 ♦* " " ** 10 ** '* " 

In all the prices given above, the cost of strutting and haul- 
ing is included in the cost of excavation. 

The cost of excavation is not always the same for the same 
character of materials irt different tunnels. The following 
figures show the prices paid for the excavation of calcareous 
rock in four different Grerman tunnels : — 

Berliner Nordhausen Wetzler R.R $1.24 per cu. yd. 

Open 1.30 *' '* '* 

Stafflach 2.76 '* *' *» 

Gries / . 1.02 »* ** »» 

The method of tunneling has little influence upon the cost 
of the work, as shown by the following figures from tunnels 
excavated through calcareous rock by different methods : — 
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Open tunnei Austrian method §93.19 })er 1 in. ft. 

Dorremberg tunnel Belgian method 86.08 *•*• •' 

Stafflach tunnel English method 91.69 " " •• 

The Martha and Merteii tunnels, excavated through soft 
ground by the Austrian and German methods respectively, 
cost $87.95 and $87.55 per lin. ft. respectively. In the exca- 
vation of the various sections of the tunnel for the new Croton 
Aqueduct in America, the following prices were paid: — 

Excavation of heading $8 to §10.00 per cu. yd. 

Tunnel in soft ground 8 to 9.00 ** " '' 

Tunnel in rock 7 to 8.50 ** ** »' 

Brick masonry 10.00 ** ** *» 

Timber in place $40 per M. ft. B. M. 

It is the practice in America to include the work of hauling 
under excavation, but not to include tlie strutting, which is 
paid for separately. In some cases only the market price of 
the timber is paid for separately, the cast of setting up being 
included in the price of excavation. The writer prefers tlie 
Euroi>ean practice of including the total cost of timl>ering 
under excavation, since the two operations are so closely con- 
nected, and since the contractor employs the same timber over 
and over again. Knowing the dimensions of the several mem- 
bers of the strutting, it is a simple, although somewhat tedious, 
process to ealculato the totid quantity required. An idea of 
the quantity of timber required for strutting in soft ground 
may be had from the dat;i given on page 50. The quantity 
will decrease as the cohesion of the material penetrated in- 
creases, until it becomes so small in hard rock-tunnels as to cut 
very little figure in the total cost. 

The cost of hoisting excavated materials throucrh shafts 
de[)ends upon the depth from which it is hoisted, and upon the 
character of hoisting apparatus employed. The following table, 
showing the cost of hoisting for different lifts and by different 
methods, is given by Kziha, the cost being in francs per cubic 
meter : — 
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IlKKillT IN 


WlNDT.ARS. 


Horse Gins. 


Steam Hoists. 








Metreh. 


Francs per Cu.M. 


One Horse. 
Francs per Cu. M. 


Two Horses. 
Francs per Cu.M. 


Francs per Cu. M. 


15 


0.172 


0.077 


0.062 


0.03.> 


30 


0.212 


0.087 


0.070 


0.045 


45 


0.257 


0.100 


0.080 


0.060 


(K) 


0.305 


0.112 


0.092 


0.082 


iK) 


0.410 


0.152 


0.110 


0.087 


120 


0.6:35 


0.195 


0.185 


0.0J>2 


150 


0.722 


0.240 


0.157 


0.112 



Mr. S(5joum6, a French engineer, who has been connected 
with tlie construction of numerous tunnels by the Belgian 
method where he was in position to secure conipamtive figures, 
has given the following rules for calculating the cost of 
tunnels. Assuming A to represent the cost of excavating a 
cu. yd. in the open air, the cost of excavating the same 
quantity underground in driving headings will be from 9 A to 
11 A^ and in enlarging the profile it will be about 5 A. The 
cost of constructing single-track tunnels varies with the thick- 
ness of the lining, and may he calculated by the follo\\dng 
formulas : 



Without lining, C 

With roof arch only, C 

With lining 18 in. thick, C 

With lining 2 ft. thick, C 



5MA. 

6.4 A -f 64. 
9.4 -f 7 A. 
11 + 8 A 



In these formulas C is the cost per cu. yd. of excavation, 
including the masonry. For double-track tunnels the amounts 
given by the above formulas may be used by reducing them 
about 7J % or 8 %. 

The second method of estimating the cost of tunnel work 
consists in assuming as a unit the unit cost of tunnels pre- 
viously excavated under similar conditions. Mr. La Dame 
gives the following unit prices for a number of tunnels driven 
through different materials : 
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Nature of Son.. 


• 

® o 
o • 
a o 
3» 

56 
39 
3 
69 
34 
39 


EXCAV. PEB 

Cu. Yd. 


Cost per 
UN. Pt. 


Max. akd Mrx. 

PER lAS, Ft. 


Granite-gneiss . . 

Schist 

Triaasic ..... 
Jurassic .... 
Cretaceous .... 
Tertiary and modern 


$3.07 @$3.85 
1.38 @ 1.53 

1.23 @ l!38 
0.61 @ 0.77 
0.33 @ 0.61 


$100. 
75.42 
90.85 
77.86 
59.60 
105.80 


$61.46 @ $190.40 
43.11 ® 70.68 
84.75 @ 93.33 
35.24 @ 157.2 
27.87 @ 92.25 
51.52 @ 188.36 



In the following table is given a list of tunnels excavated 
through different soils, from tb^ most compact to very loose 



DOUBLE-TRACK TUNNELS. 



Name of Tuknelr. 


QuALrry of Soil. 


Cost per 
Lin. Ft. 


Method of 
Tunneling. 


Mt. Cenis 

St. Gothard 

Stammerich 

Stalle 

Bothenfels 

Dorremberg .... 

Stafflach 

Open 

Wartha 

Mertin 

Scloss Matrei .... 

Trietbitte 

Canaan 

Church-Hill .... 
Bergen No. 1 . . . . 


Granitic, 

• • • • 

Granitic, 
Broken schist, 
Dolomite, 
Calcareous, 
Calcareous, 
Calcareous, 
Grewack, 
Grewack, 
Clay schist. 
Clay and sand. 

Clay-slate, 
Clay with shells. 
Trap rock, 


$273.73 

193.63 

167.90 

290.58 

115.64 

86.08 

91.69 

93.19 

87.95 

87.56 

94.25 

229.0 

69.60 

1780 

182.31 


Drift. 

Heading. 

English. 

Austrian. 

English. 

Belgian. 

English. 

Austrian. 

Austrian. 

German. 

English. 

German. 

Wide heading. 

• • • • 

• • • « 



SINGLE-TRACK TUNNELS. 



Name of Tunnels. 


Quality of Soil. 


C0«T PER 

Lin. Ft. 


Method of 

TlNNELINO. 


Mt. Cenis 

Stalletti 

Marein 

Welsberg 

Saiicina 

Starre 

Cristina 

Burk 


Gneiss, 
Granite and quartz, 

Clay schist, 

Gravel, 
Clay of 1st variety. 
Clay of 2d variety, 
Clay of 3d variety, 


.S82.27 

62.75 

64.36 

166 07 

129.40 

101.61 

:307.42 

83.90 

85.33 

70.47 

87.46* 

so.oot 

72.00* 


Heading. 

An.strian. 

English. 

Austrian. 

Belgian. 

Belgian. 

Italian. 
Wide heading. 
Wide heading. 
Wide heading. 
Wide heading. 
Wide heading. 
Wide heading. 


Brafford Ridge .... 

Dunbeithe 

Fergusson 

Port Henry 

Points 


Limestone, 
Sandstone, 
Limestone, 
Granite, 



•Are nnline<l. 



t Lined with timber. 
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materials, and driven according to the various methods which 
have been illustrated. 

The Habas tunnel through quicksand, between Dax and 
Ramoux, France, cost $118,50 per lin. ft. The cost of 
the Boston subway was $342.40 per lin. ft. The Severn 
and Mersey tunnels, constructed through rock under water, 
cost respectively $208.33 and $263 per lin. ft. The First 
Thames Tunnel, driven by Brunei's shield, cost $1661.66 per 
lin. ft. The Hudson River and St Clair River tunnels, exca- 
vated through soft ground by means of shields and compressed 
air, cost respectively $305 and $315 per lin. ft The Black- 
wall double-track tunnel under the River Thames, which is 
the largest tunnel ever built by the shield system, cost $400 
per lin. ft. 

In making estimates of the cost of projected tunnel work 
based on the cost of tunnels previously constructed through 
similar materials, it is important to keep in mind the date and 
location of the work used as the basis for calculations. For 
example, a tunnel excavated in Italy, where labor is very cheap, 
will cost less than one excavated in America, where labor is 
dear, all other conditions being the same. Other reasons for 
variation in cost due to difference of date and location of con- 
struction will suggest themselves, and should be taken into full 
consideration in estimating the cost of the new work. 

Time. — The time required to excavate a tunnel depends 
upon the character of the material penetrated and upon the 
method of work adopted. Tunnels driven through soft ground 
by hand require about the same time to construct as tunnels 
driven through hard rock by the aid of machinery. Tunnels 
can be driven through hard rock at about as great a speed as 
through soft or fissured rock, chiefly because the work of 
blasting is more efficient in hard rock, and because no time 
is required in timbering. The following table shows the 
average rate of progress in different parts of the tunnel excava- 
tion through both hard and soft materials in feet per month : — 
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TUNSEUNG 



Quality of Soil. 


Headixo. 


EXCAVATIOX OF SHAFTS. 


Exlabob- 

MKNT or 

Pbofile. 


By hand. 


By machine. 


By hand. 


By machine. 


By hand. 


Very loose soil . 
Loose soil . . 
.Soft rock . . . 
Hard rock . . 
Very hard rock. 


16.7 -26.8 

33.4 -100 

66.8 

60 ^6.8 

33.4 


• • • 

233.8-334 
23:i.&-:i34 

233.8-334 


6.6-16.7 
16.7-33.4 
33.4-66.8 
33.4-60 
16.7-33.4 


• • • 

66.8-^132.6 
(•»6.8-132.6 
66.8-182.6 


6.6-16.7 
16.7-4iS.4 
33.4-60 
66.8-100 
66.8-100 



The following tables showing the average rate of progress 
have been compiled from the actual records made in the 
tunnels named : 



Name of Tunnel. 


Dimensions 
IN Feet. 


Monthly 
Pkookesb 
iTX Feet. 


Character of 
Material. 


Observations. 


Excavation of headings 










by hand: 










Mount Cenis . . 


10X10 


65.8 


Schist, 


Bottom drift 


Sutro 


6.7X6.7 


70.14 


Quartzose, 


■ • • • 


St. Gothard . . . 


8.4x8.7 


70.14 


Granite, 


Top heading. 


Excavation of headings 










by machine: 










Mount Cenis , . 


10 X 10 


188.7 


Calcareous sch ist, 


Bottom drift. 


Sutro ... 


8.15 X 10 


227.46 


Quartzose, 


• • • • 


St. Gothard 




8.4X8.7 


339.46 


(iranite, 


Top heading. 


Trari . . 




8 X y.3.3 


167 


(Jnei.ss, 


Top heading. 


Arlberg . 




8.:}5 X 9.35 


474.2 


Mica schist, 


Bottom drift. 


Palisades . 




10x7 


100 


Trap rock. 


Top heading. 


Busk . . 




15 x 7 


126 


Granite, 


Top heatling. 


Cascade . . 




16x8 


180 


Basaltic rock. 


Top licadi ng. 


Franklin . . 




16x7 


240 




Top hejiding. 



The following table shows the monthly progress of com- 
pleted tunnel in feet excavated through rock : 



Namb op Tunnel. 


PPOfJRKSS 

IN Fket. 


Material. 


Method. 


Cascjide 

Palisades 

Busk 


207 
180 
llK) 
109.5 


Basalt, 
Trap rock, 
Granite, 
Granite, 


Top heading. 
Top headinj;. 
Top heading. 
Top heading. 


Tennessee Pass 
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The average monthly progress in feet of excavating tunnels 
through treacherous ground may l>e quite generally assumed 
to be for: (1) clay of the first variety from 43.4 ft. to 60 ft ; 
for clay of the second variety from 33.4 ft. to 43.4 ft. ; for clay 
of the third variety from 23.3 ft. to 33.4 ft., and for quicksand 
from 30 ft. to 50 ft The monthly progress in feet made in 
sinking the shafts of the Hoosac and Musconetcong tunnels in 
America was as follows : — 



Name of Tdnmkl. 


DIMRN8IONS 
IN FeKT. 


Depth 
IN Feet. 


Proorers 
IN Feet. 


Character 
OP Material. 


Hoosac: 










East shaft 


16.4 X 27.7 


1036 


21.7 


Mica schist. 


West shaft 


8X16 


267 


16.7 


Gneiss. 


Musconetcong: 

Vertical shaft .... 


8.36 X 16.7 


113.6 


100 


Loose rock. 


Inclined shaft .... 


8.36 X 26 


304. 


32 


Loose rock. 



The average monthly progress of sinking shafts in treach- 
erous soils may be assumed to be as follows: clay of first 
variety, 50 ft. to 75 ft ; clay of second variety, 36.75 to 50 ft ; 
clay of third variety, 23.4 ft to 36.75 ft ; quicksand, 16.7 ft. 
to 33.4 ft 
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of the Holtz ftucl Topic r Machines, and their mode of operating. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth $1.50 

AUCHINCLOSS, W. S. Link and Valve Motions 

Simplified. Illustrated witli 20 woodcuts and 20 lithographic plates, 
together with a Travel Scale, and numerous useful tables. Thirteenth 
Edition, rrrisai. 8vo, cloth $2.00 

AXON, W. E. A. The Mechanic's Friend. A Collection 

of Receipts auil Practical Suggestions relating to Aquaria, Bronzing, 
Cements, Drawing, Dyes, Electricity, Gilding, Glass-working, Glues, 
Horology, Lacciuers, Locomotives, Magnetism, Metal-workiug, Mod- 
elling, rhotography, Pyrotechny, Railways, Solders, Steam-Engiue, 
Telt»graj)liy, Taxidermy, Varnishes, Waterproofing, and Miscellaneous 
Tools, Instruments, Machines, and Processes oonnected with the 
Chemical and Mechanic Arts. With numerous diagrams and woodcuts. 
Fancy cloth $1.50 
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BACON, F. W. A Treatise on the Richards Steam- 

Engiiie Indicntor, witL directions for it« wse. By CharleeT. Porter, 
Revised, with Dotea aod large atlilitions as developed by Americui 
practice : witli tiu Hppeiidix uontatDing iiRefiil fornmlie oud rulee tor 
engineers. UlustrnleJ. Fourth Edidon, 12mu, cloth %\.QQ 

BADT, F. B. New Dynamo Tenders Hand-Book. 

Witli 140 illiiatratioQs, 1 8iuo, cloth Jl.OO 

Bell Hangers' Hand-Book. With 97 illustrationa. 

.S"--oid EtI'tI'm. 18iiin, L-loth 51.00 

Incandescent Wiring Hand-Book. With 36 illas- 

tmtiouB and livetablen. /■-///, Edilinii ISuio, doth 81.00 

Electric Transmission Hand-Book. With 22 II- 

Instrations and 27 Tables. 18mo, cloth il.OO 

BAIiCH, COL. GEO. T. Methods of Teaching Patriot- 
ism in the Public Schools. 8vo, cloth Jl.OO 

BALE, TS.. P. Pumps and Pumping. A Hnml Book for 

Pump Users. I2nio, cloth 81.00 

BARBA, J. The TJse of Steel for Constructive Purposes. 

Methoil of Working, Applving, Hnd Testin;; Plates and Bare. With a 
Preface by A. L. HoUey, C.E, 12iuo, cloth »1.60 

BARKER, ARTHUR H. Graphic Methods of Engine 

Design. lui'liidiiig ii (iraphiciil TrGiitm(?Lit of the Itnlaueiug of 
Engiiiob. rjLiio, dotli 81.50 

BARNARZ), F. A. P, Report on Machinery and Pro- 

ceaees of the Industrial Arte and Appuratus of Mud Exact Sciences kt 
tlie Paris CniversUl Eiposition, 1867. 152 iUastrationa and S folding 

platen. 8vo, cloth , $5.00 

BARNARD, JOHN H. The Naval Militiaman's Quide. 

Full leather, pockf t form ^ 81-25 

BABWI3E, SIDNEY, M. D., London. The Purifica- 
tion of Sewiig''. Being a brief account of the Scientiflc Principles of 
SewHge Piicilienlion sud their Prscticul Application. 12euo, clotli. 
Iitustr«t<-d J2.00 ■ 

BATJMEISTER, R. The Cleaning and Sewerage of 

Cities. Adapted from the Germaii with permission nf tlie uutlior. 

Bv J. M. Ooodill, ('. !■:, Sr.;„id rdiflon, rii'inc-d and •••irrert&l, 
lu.jrih. ,■ ir^th ,u, .id,hi^.„u,i iii,i.>,-th\ 8vo. cloth, niustrated .$3 00 

BEAUMONT, ROBERT. Color in Woven Design. 

Witii 32 culot-ed l']utt>t? iind tiumerouH original illustrations. Iiarge, 

12mo S7.B0 

BECKWITH, ARTHUR. Pottery. Observations on 

tlie MnterialH and Mouufactore of Term-Cotta. Stoneware, Firo-Briok, 
ForoeUin, Earthenware, Briok, Majolica, and Eucaustio Tiles. 8vo, 
paper. Second Edition 60 
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BEBNTHSEN, A. A Text-Book of Organic Chemistry. 

Translated by Qeorffe M'Oowan, Ph.D. Third EnglUh EdiHon, 
Beyiaed and extended by author and translator. Blnstrated. ]2mo, 
cloth S2. 60 

BERTIN, L. E. Marine Boilers : Their Construction 

and Workinff, dealing more especially with Tnbnlons Boilers. Trans- 
lated by Leslie S. Robertson, Assoc. M. Inst., 0. E., M. L Meoh. R, 
M. I. N. A., containing upward of 250 illustrations. Preface by Sir 
William White, K. C. B., F. R. S., Director of Naval Construction to 
the Admiralty, and assistant Controller of the Navy. 8vo, doth. 
niuBtrated. 437 pp $7.50 

Biaas, C. H. W. First Principles of Electrical 

Engineering. Being an attempt to provide an Elementary Book for 
those intending to enter the profession of Electrical Engineering. 
Second edition. 12 mo., cloth. Illustrated $2.So 

BLAKE, W. P. Report upon the Precious Metals. 

Being Statistical Notices of the principal Gk>ld and Silver producing 
regions of tlie world, represented at the Paris Universal Exposition. 
8vo, cloth $2.00 

— Ceramic Art. A Report on Pottery, Porcelain, 

Tiles, Terra-Cotta, and Brick. 8vo, cloth $2.00 

BLAKE SLET, T. H. Alternating Currents of Elec- 
tricity. For the use of Students and Engineers. Third Edition^ en- 
larged. 12mo, cloth $1.50 

BLYTH, A. WYNTER, M.R.C.S., F.C.S. Foods: their 

CompositioD and Analysis. A Manual for the use of Analytical Cbemists, 
with an Introductx^ry Essay on the History of Adulterations, with nu- 
merous tables and illustrations. Fourth Edition^ revised and rn- 
lartfid. 8v(), cloth $7.50 

Poisons : their Effects and Detection. A Manual for 

theuso of Analytical Cliemists and Experts, with an Introductory Essay 
on the gfrowth of ^[odern Toxicology. Third Edition, revised and 
cnlarf/rd. 8vo, cloth ^.50 

BODMER, G. R. Hydraulic Motors; Turbines and 

Pressure Engines, for the use of Engineers, Manufacturers, and 
Students. Second Edition, revii^ed and enlarged. With 204 illus- 
trations. r2ni(), clotli $5.00 

BOILEAU, J. T. A New and Complete Set of Trav- 
erse Tables, Showing the Dill'erence of Latitude and Departure of every 
minute of the (Quadrant and to live places of decimals. 8vo, cloth.SS.tK) 

BOTTONE, S. R. Electrical Instrument Making for 

Amateurs. A Practical Handbook. With 48 illustrations. Fifth 
Edition, /v r/.sv d, I'imo, cloth 50 

Electric Bells, and all about them. A Practical 

Book for Practical ^[en. With more than 100 illustrations. 12mo, 
•31'jth. Fotirfh F.diti<tn, n vim d and adarged 60 
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BOTTONE, S. R. The Dynamo : How Made and How 

Usea, A Book for AmateiitB. Kighfh F.difi:,,. Vlmo, clotL . . .$1.00 

Electro Motors : How Made and How Used. A 

Hand Book for Amateurs and Priictical Men. .Second EiHIifm. 
12mo. cloth ,60 

BONNET. Q. E. The Electro-Platers' Hand Book. 

A MbdhhJ for Amateurs and Young Studi^ntH on Etei'tro- Metallurgy.. 

60 Illusti«tionB, r2mo, clotli $1.20 

BOW, R. H. A Treatise on Bracing. With its applica- 
tion to Bridges and other Structures of Wood or Iron. 156 illufltra- 
tiona. 8to, cloth »1.60 

BOWSER, Prof. E. A. An Elementary Treatise on 

Analytic Geometry. Embracing Pliine Geometry, and an Intro- 
duction to Geometry of tbree Dimeusioun. r2mo, cloth. Nineteenth 
Edition S1.7S 

An Elenientai7 Treatise on the Differential and 

Integral Calculus. With numerous examples, 12mo, cloth. Sir- 
teenlh F.diHwi S2.25 

An Elementary Treatise on Analytic Mechanics. 

With numerous exampli'H. 12mo, cloth. Twe'jih Kdili'm 83.00 

An Elementary Treatise on Hydro-Uechanica. 

With uumerous fxampleH. 12nio, cloth, F.flh Edition 82.60 

• A Treatise on Roofs and Bridges. With Numeroua 

ExerciseB. Especiiitlv nil a pted for school use. 12mo, cloth. Illus- 
trate,! Befte.26 

Academic Algebra. T/iird £<lUiou. Vimo, oloth...$1.25 

College Algebra. Fourth Edition. l2iuo, cloth $1.75 

Elements of Plane and Solid Qeometry. 12mo, 

cloth. Strond Kdilion Sl.iO 

BOWIE, AUG. J., Jun., M. E. A Practical Treatise on 

Hydraulic Mining in California. With Description of the Use and 
Conetmctiou o( Ditches, Flumee, Wronght-iron Pipes and Dama; 
Flow of Water on Heavy Grades, and ite Applicability, under High 
Pnsanre, to Mining. Fi/lh Edition. Small quarto, cloth, IlluB- 
tr»ted $5.00 

BUROH, N. P. Modem Marine Engineering, applied 

to Paddle and Screw Propulsion. Consisting of 36 ooloreo plates, 2G9 
tnctical woodcut illuHtrstions, and 403 pages of descriptive matter. 
The whole being an exposition o[ the present iitnotice of Jeunea Watt 
ft Ca, J. t Q. Kennie, R, Napier & Sons, and other belebrated firms. 
Thick quarto, half morocco , , $10.00 
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COLLINS, JAS. E. The private Book of XJsefta Alloys 

and Memoranda for (Goldsmiths, Jewelers, etc. 18mo, doth 50 

CORNWALL, prof. H. B. Manual of Blow-pipe An- 
alysis, Qualitative and Quantitative. With a Complete System of 
Descriptive Mineralogy. Bvo, oloth, with many illuBtrations. . . .|2.50 

CRAIQ, B. F. Weights and Measures. An account of 

the Decimal System, with Tables of Conversion for Commercial and 
Scientific Uses. Square 32mo, limp cloth GO 

CROCKER, F. B. Electric Lighting. A Practical Exposi- 
tion of the Art, for use of Engineers, Students, and others interested 
in the Installation or Operation of Electrical Plants. Second Edi- . 
(ion, revised. 8vo, cloth. Vol.1. The Oenerating Plant... $3.00 f 
Vol. 2 (In Press.) ■ 

CROCKER, F. B., and S. S. WHEELER. The Practical 

Management of Dynamos and Motors. Fourth Edition, {eighth 
thousand) revised and enlarged. With a special chapter by H. A ' 
Foster. 12mo, cloth, illustrated $1.00 

CUMMINQ, LINNiEUS, M. A. Electricity treated 

Experimentally. For the use of Schools and Students. New Edi- 
tion. 12mo, cloth $1.50 

DAVIES, E. H. Machinery for Metalliferous Minesl 

A Practical Treatise for Mining Engineers, Metallurgists and Mann 
facturers. With upwards of 300 illustrations. 8vo, cloth $5.00 

DAVIS, JOHN W., C.E. Formulee for the Calculation 

of Rail Road Excavation and Embankment, and for finding Average 
Haul. Second Edition. Octavo, half roan $1.50 

DAY, CHARLES. The Indicator and its Diagrams. 

With Chapters on Engine and Boiler Testing ; Including a Table of 
Piston Constants compiled by W, H. Fowler. 12mo, cloth. 125 
illustrations $2.00 



DEHR, W. L. Block Signal Operation. A Practical 

Manual. Oblong, cloth $1.50 

DIXON, D. B. The Machinist's and Steam Engineer's 

Pra<^tical Calculator. A Compilation of Useful Rules and Problems 
arithmetically solved, together with General Information applicable 
to Shop-Tools, Mill-Gearing, Pulleys and Shafts. Steam-Boilers and 
Engines. Embracing valuable Tallies and Instruction in Screw-cutting, 
Valve and Link Motion, etc. 16mo, full morocco, pocket form. .$1.25 



8CIENTIFI0 PUBLICATIONS. 



DODD, QEO. Dictionary of Manufocturea, Mining, 

Machiiierj', Hud tlie luJuetriBl .ii'tH. 12mo, clotli 81.50 

DORR, B. F. The Surveyor's Guide and Pocket Table 

Book. 18mo, moroccu Hapg. T/iirdKi/itUm 82.00 

DRAPER, C. H. An Elementary Text Book of LiRht, 

Heat and Sonud, ivitli NumeroiiB EinmpleH. J-h'irlh edilion. 12mo, 

olotli. lUiiBtriite.l 81-00 

DRAPER, C. H. Heat and the Principles of Thermo- 

DynnmicR. 'Witb iiiauT illnstnitioiis auil iiiimenoal estimiUes. 12[no, 
ololh : S1.60 

DUBOIS, A. J. The New Method of Graphic Statics. 

With 60 iliuBtnttionB, 8vo, cloth 81.50 

EDD7, Prof. H. T. Researches in Graphical Statics. 

Embraoiug New CouBtnictiouB in Grjipiiical Stotics, a New General 
Method in Orophical Stotics, and tlie Theory o! lulenial StreBs id 
Graphical Statics. 8vo, cloth 81-00 

Maximum Stresses under Concentrated Loads. 

Treated graphically. IllnBUated. 8vo, oloth 81.60 

EISSIiER, M. The Metallur^ of Gold ■ a Practical 

Treatise on the Metallurgical Tre4itnient of Qold-Bearing Ores, in- 
oludiug the Frocesaes of Couceutratiou aud Chlorinatiou, and the 
Assaying, Sfeltiug and Befluing of (Sold. Fourth Edition, reviwd 
andynafly nilaryrd. 187 illuatrations. 12ino, clolh 85.00 

The Metallurgy of Silver; a Practical Treatise on 

the Amal^amiitiou, KoaBtiiig aud Lixivatiou of Silver Ores, including 
.the AeriHTing, Melting luid Beliuing of Silver Bullion, I'ii illnstra- 
tiom. .Secoii/i Juliti'm, nUargrd. 12mo, cloth 81.00 

The Metallurgy of Argentiferous Lead; a Practical 

TtealiaeoD the Smelting o( SUver-Leai! Ores and the Refining ol 
Lead Bullion. Including Beporta ou Various Smelting Establish- 
ments and Descriptions of Blodern Smelting Fumaoes and Plants in 
Egrope and Ameriou. With 183 illustrations. Bso, cl 85.00 

Cyanide Process for the Extraction of Gold and its 

Praoticfll Applicatioii on the Witwatersrand Gold Fields iu South 
Afrioo. Sr--on(l :ili'i'jH tiilaryid. 8vo, elutli. UiuBtrationa and 
folding plates 83.00 

A Hand-book on Modem Explosives, being a Prac- 
tical Treatise ou the Manufacture aud use of Dynamite, Oiiu Ciittou, 
Nitro-Qlyoerine and other E^iploeive Coupoundis, inolading the man- 
nfaotnre of CoUodion-eotton, with cliaptere on exploaivea iu practical 
ftpplioation. .Second Edition, enlarged with 150 Uluiirationa. 
12mo, eloth 85.00 

ELIOT, C. W.. and STORER, E. H. A Compendious 

Muiaal of Qualitative Chemical An^vsis, Revised witli the «>oper- 
ation of the authors, by Prof. William B. Nichols. lUnstrftted. 
Tioen'i'^fli Edition, nriirlj/ revitid by Prof. W. B. Lindnai/. 
12mo. cloth ! ne^Sl.as 
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Experimente oondiictod in New York City duzing the yemn 1868 to 
1861, indofiiTe. With nnmeroiis illiutrationB. 8vo, doth. HOO 

OILIiMOBE, Oen. d. A. Practical Treatise on the Ck>n- 

stmction of Boads, StieetB, and PaTements. Witii 70 illnsfcratioiis. 
12mo, doth., $2.00 

Report on Strength of the Building Stonee in the 

United States, etc 8vo, illuatrated, doth $1.00 

OOIiDINO, HENBT A. The Theta-Phi Diagram. 

PracticallT applied to Steam, Gas, Oil and Air Engines. 12mo, doth. 
Illustrated. net, $1.25 

OOODEVE, T. M. A Text-Book on the Steam-Engine. 

With a Supplement on Gas-Engines. Twelfth Edition, enlcwged, 
143 illustrations. 12mo, doth $2.00 

(K)RDON, J. E. H. School Electricity. IllustratioiiB. 

12mo, doth $2.00 

(K)BE, G.. F. R. S. The Art of Electro^^c Separa- 
tion of Metals, etc. (Theoretical and PradaeaL) Hlnstrated. 8to, 
cloth $3.50 

Electro Chemistry Inorganic. Third Edition. Svo, 

cloth $,80 

(K)nLD, E. SHERMAN. The Arithmetic of the Steam 

Engine. Svo, cloth $1.00 

GRIFFITHS, A. B., Ph.D. A Treatise on Manures, 

or the PliiloHopliy of Manuring. A Practical Hand-Book for the 
Agriculturist, Manufacturer, and Student. 12mo, cloth $3.00 

GROVER, FREDERICK. Practical Treatise on Mod- 
em Gas and Oil Engines. Svo, cloth. Illustrated $2.00 

GURDEN, RICHARD LLOYD. Traverse Tables: 

computed to 4 places Decimals for every ^ of angle up to 100 of Dis- 
tance. For the use of Surveyors and Engineers. New Edition. 
Folio, half mo \ $7.50 

GUY, ARTHUR F. Electric Light and Power, wving 

the Result of Practical Experience in Central-Station Wo5. Svo, 
clotli. Illustrated $2.50 

HAEDER, HERMAN, C. E. A Handbook on the 

St^^am Engine. With especial reference to small and medium sized 
engines. English edition, re-edited by the author from the second 
(lerman edition, and translated with considerable additions and alter- 
ations by H. H. P. Powles. 12mo, cloth. Nearly 1100 illus. . .^.00 

HALL, WM. S. Prof. Elements of the Differential 

and Integral Calculus. Soond edition. Svo, cloth. IlloB- 
trated 7ief, $2.25 

HALSEY, F. A. Slide Valve Gears, an Explanation 

of the action and Construction of Plain and Cut-oflf Slide Valves. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth. ^Sirf/i Edition $1.50 
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HAMILTON, W. O. XTfleftil Inlbnnation for BaStwmj 

Men. Tenth JBdition, revUed and enlarged, 502 pagei^ podoet 
form. MoToooo, gflt fSLOO 

HANCOCK, HEHBEBT. Text-Book of Mechanics and 

Hydrostatics, with over 500 diagrams. 8to, cloth fL75 

HABRISON, W. B. The Mechanics' Tool Book^ 

With Practical Bnles and Suggestions for nse of Machinists, Iron- 
workers, and others. lUnstrated with 44 engrsTings. l^no, 
oloth, tlM 

HASKINS, C. H« The Gkdvanometer and its Uses. 

A Manual for Electricians and Students. Fourth edition. Hmo, 
doth tL50 

HAWKE, WTLIilAM H. The Premier Cipher Tele- 

graphic Code Containing 1<)0,000 Words and Phrases. The moss com- 
plete and most useful general code yet published. 4to, cloth .$.3.*I<0 

100,000 Words Supplement to the Premier Code. 

All the words are selected from the official vocabulary. Oblong 
quarto, cloth $4.20 

HAWKINS, C. C, and WALIilS, F. The Dsmamo; 

its Theory, Design and Manufacture. 190 illustrations, ]2mo, doCh, 
13.00 



HAT, AliFBED. Principles of Alternate - Current 

Working. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. $2.00 



HEAP, Major D. P., U. S. A. Electrical Appliances of 

the Present Day. Beport of the Paris Electrical Exposition of 1881. 
250 illustrations. 8vo, cloth ^00 

HEAVISIDE, OlilVER. Electromagnetic Theory. 

8vo,' cloth, two volumes, each $5.00 

HENBICI, OliAXJS. Skeleton Structures, Applied to 

the Building of Steel and Iron Bridges. Dlustrated $L50 

HERRMANN, Gnstav. The Graphical Statics of 

Mechanism. A Guide for the Use of Machinists, Architects, and 
Engineers ; and also a Text-book for Technical Schools. Translated 
and annotated bv A. P. Smith, M. E. 12mo, cloth, 7 folding 
plates. Third FMition $2.00 

HERMANN, FELIX. Painting on Glass and Porce- 
lain and Enamel Painting. On the Ba^is of Personal Practical Ex- 
perience of the Condition of the Art up to date. Tianabiled bj 
Charles Salter. S^.rond ifr*tith) f,ninrfjr,d edition. 8to, dolh. i 
Illustrations. ikC f8L$§ ' 

HEWSON,WM. Principles and Practice of EndM* 

Lands from River Floods, as applied to the Lerees of ttM If 
8vo cloth 
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HILL, JOHN W. The Purification of Public Water 

Supplies, niustrated with Taluable Tables, Diagrams and Gats. 
8vo, cloth, 304 pages 13.00 

The Interpretation of Water Analysis {In I^ess.) 



1 



HOBBS, W. R. P. The Arithmetic of Electrical Meas- 
urements, with numerous examples. Fully Worked. 12mo, doth, .50 

HOFF^ WM. B., Com. U. S. Navy. The Avoidance of 

Collisions at Sea. 18mo, morocco 75 



HOLLET. ALEXANDER L.Bailway Practice. Ameri- 
can and European Railway practice in the Economical Generation of 
Steam, inclnmng the Materials and Construction of Coal-burning 
Boilers, Combustion, the Variable Blast, Vaporization, Circulation, 
Superheating, Supplying and Heating Feed Water, etc., and the 
Adaptation of Wood and Coke-burning Engines to Coal-burning ; and 
in Permanent Way, including Boad-bed, Sleepers, Bails, Joint Fasten- 
ings, Street Bailways, etc. With 77 Hthographed plates. FoUo, 
cloth $12.00 

HOLMES, A. BROMLET. The Electric Light Popu- 
larly Explained. Fifth Edition, Blustrated. 12mo, paper. ..$0.40 

HOPKINS, NEVIL M. Model Engines and Small 

Boats. New Methods of Engine and Boiler Making with a chapter on 
Elementary Ship Design and Construction. 12mo, cloth $1.25 

HOSPITALIER, E. Polyphased Alternating Currents. 

Illustrated. 8vo, cloth $1.40 

HOWARD, C. R. Earthwork Mensuration on the Basis 

of the Prisinoidal Formulae. Coutaiuiug Simple and Labor-saviog 
Method of ()]:)tainiiig Prismoidal Contents directly from End Areas. 
Illustrated by Examples and accompanied by Plain Bules for Practi- 
cal Uses. Illustrated. Svo, cloth $1.50 

HUMBER, WILLIAM, C. E. A Handy Book for the 

Caleulatiou of Strains in Girders, and Similar Structures, and their 
Strength ; Cc^nsistiug of Formula? and Corresponding Diagrams, with 
numerous details for practical application, etc. Fovrth Kdition. 
12mo, cloth $2,50 

HURST, GEORGE H. Lubricating Oils, Fats and 

Greases. Their Origin, Preparation, Properties, Uses and Analysis. 
313 pages, with ()5 illustrations. 8vo, cloth $3.00 

Soaps; A Practical Manual of the Manufacture of 

Domestic, Toilet aud other Soaps. Illustrated with 6(5 Engravings. 
. 8vo, olotii So.OO 

HUTCHINSON, W. B., andJ. A. E. ORIS WELL. Patents 

and How to Make Money our of Them. Members of New York Bar. 
12mo, cloth. New York,*1899 S1.25 



BCIENTIFIO PUBUOATIOira. IB 

BtUTTON, W. S. Steam. Boiler ConBtruction. A Prac- 
tical Hnnil Boiik for Engineers, Boiler Maki^rH niid Steam Uwtb. 
ContAJiiiiig H large oollertioD of rnles and data rel»tiiiK to reoeiit 
prsctiue iu th«i <t«sigii, coQsLruotion. uu<l worhiug nt all kinde of 
stationAr;, locomotive nnd marine stenin- boil era. Witli iipwArda uf 
500 illustration*. T'lird Hditian, i<arr fully nvitcd and niuv/i en- 
lari/od. 8vo. doth S6.00 

- Practical Engineer's Haud-Book, Comprising: a 

' aXiBv ou Muderu Engiui-s nud Builera, Murine, Locomotive and 
itionary. Fnur/ti KdilUiu. Caref"!/,v rrrUrti vilk additions. 
■' Qpirnrds of TiTO illiiBtriitions. 8vo, cJutli J7.00 ' 

f The Works' Manager's Hand-Book of Modem 

^eift. Tables, otnl Dnta fur Civil nod Meohnnioal EuKineers. MUl- 

igbtA ami Boiler- niskers. oto,, etc. Witb upnarOB of 150 Uliis- 

tioiw. Fifth I-aIIIi'-ik Carr/ully rtvixtd. <ritl, addiliMii. 8vo, 

W^olh. 8(1.00 

[NTTES, CHARLES H. Problems in Machine Design, 

For the Use of Stndtnts. DriiugliUm.'ii ..n.l utUern. limo, el, .».,00 

Centrifugal Pumps, Turbines and Water Motors. 

Inclnjiug llie Tlieorj and rriic.tiee t.f Hydniulii-s. I2mo, el 31. ."lO 

[SHEEWOOD, B. F. Engineering Precedents for Steam 

Mwliiiierv, Arriuigeil iu ilie most prncticnl and luioful maimer for 
Enginevra. Witli iUiiHtrutiwm. 2 vols, in 1. 8vo, clotli 32,50 

JAMESON, OHABIiES D. Portland Cement. Its 

Maniidiftiirennd I'se. 8vo, cloth . 81.50 

TAMIE30N, ANBBEW, C.E. A Text-Book on Steam 

and Steam- Engines, Speeiully niranged for tlie use of Science and 
Art, Citr nnd Giiildfi of London Liatitiitc, and other Engineering 
Students. TttUh Editiim. lUnstrated. limo, clotJi $3.00 

— Elementary Manual on Steam and the Steam En- 
gine. SpeciHlly nrranged for the use of First-Tear Science itud Art, 
City and Guilds of Loudon Institute, and other Elementary Engineer- 
ing St udent«. Third miti07i. 12mo, ololh 81.50 

JANXETTAZ, EDWARD. A Guide to the Determina- 
tion of I{i«ks : being an Introduction to Lithologv. TraiwliiU'd from 
the French by G. W. PlymiittJii, Professor of PbyHicii! Science at 
Brooklyn Polytechnic InBtifute. r2mo, clotli ' $1,50 

JOHNSTON, Prof J. F. W., and CAMERON, Sir Chas. 
Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. 

»:i--iiWi:r/, FMiii'm. 12iiiti, cloth 32. (JO 

rOYNSON, P. H. The Metals used in Construction. 

Iron. Steel, Bessemer Mi-lal, ete. Dlustrate.i, l^iiuo, eli.tb . . .75 

Designing and Construction of Machine Gearing. 

Ulnetrated. 8to, oioUi 52.00 
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KANSAS CITT BSIDOE, THE With an Account of 

the Begimen of the MiBsonri Biver and a Description of the Metiiods 
used for Founding in that Biver. By O. Ghanute, Ghief Enj^ineei; md 
George Morrison, Assistant Engineer. Ulustrated with 5 hthogn^hio 
views and 12 plates of plans. 4to, cloth $6.00 

KAFP, OISBERT, C. E. Electric TransmiBSion of En6^ 

gy and its Transformation, Subdivision, and Distribution. A Practical 
hand-book. Fourth Edition, revised 12mo, cloth $8.60 

Dsmamos, Alternators and Transformers. 138 HIiu- 

tratioDs. 12mo, cloth $100 

KEMPE, H. R. The Electrical Engineer's Pocket 

Book of Modem Bnles, Formulie, Tables and Data. Ulustrated. 
32mo. Mor. gilt $1.75 

KENNELIiT, A. E. Theoretical Elements of Electro- 
Dynamic Macliinei*y. 8vo, cloth $1.60 

KIIiGOUR, M. H., SWAN, H., and BIGGS, C. H. W. Elec- 
trical Distribution ; Its Theory and Practice. 174 Ulusrationa 
12mo, cloth- $100 

KING, W. H. Lessons and Practical Notes on Steam. 

The Steam-Engine, Propellers, etc., for Young Marine Engineers, 
Students, aud otliers. Revised by Chief Engineer J. W. King, Unitecl 
States Njivy. Nhutt rath Edition, rnlarged. 8vo, cloth $2.00 

KINGDON, J. A. Applied Magnetism. An introduc- 
tion to the Design of Electromnguetic Appiiratus. 8vo, cloth. ..$3.00 

KIRKALDY, Wm. G. Illustrations of David Kirt 

aldy's SvBtem of Mechanical Tenting, as Originated and Carried On 
by liim during a Quarter of a Century. Comprising a Large Selection 
of Tabulated Results, showing the Strength and other Properties of 
Materials used in Construction, with Explanatory Text and Historical 
Sketch. Numerous engravings and 25 lithographed plates, -ito, 
cloth $20.00 

KIRKWOOD, JAS. P. Report on the Filtration of 

River Wiit<*r8 for the supply of Cities, as practised in Europe, miiie 
to the Board of Water Commissioners of the city of 8t. Louis. Illus- 
trated by 30 (.louble-phite engi-avings. 4to, cloth $7.50 

LARRABEE, C. S. Cipher and Secret Letter and Tele- 

^^raphic Code, with Hog's Improvements. The most perfect Secret 
Code evor invented or discovered. Imjiossible to read without the 
kev. 18mo, cloth 60 

liAZELLE, H. M. One Law in Nature. A New 

Corpuscular Theory comprehending: Unity of Force, Identity of 
Matter, and its Multiple Atom Constitution, etc. 12mo, cloth,. .81.50 
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LBASK, A. BTFOHIE. Breakdowns at Sea and How 

to Repair Them. With eigthy-nine illnstrations. 8yo, oloth. Second 
Edition $2.00 

Triple and Quadruple Expansion Engines and 

Boilers and their Management. With nfty-nine illostrations. Third 
edition^ rev^ised. 12mo, cloth $2.00 

Reftigeratin^ Machinery : Its Principles and Man- 
agement. With sixty-four illustrations. 12mo, cloth $2.00 

liECKY, S. T. S. '' Wrinkles " in Practical Navigation. 

Witli 130 illuatrations. 8vo, cloth Xinth Edition, revised. . . .$8.40 

liEITZE, ERNST. Modern Heliographic Processes. 

A Manual of Instruction in the Art of Reproducing Drawings, En- 
gravings, etc., by the action of Light. With 32 woodcuts and ten 
specimens of Heliograms. Svo, cloth. Second Edition 

liEVY, C. li. Electric Light Primer. A Simple and 

Comprehensive digest of all the most important facts connecte<l with 
the running of the dynamo, and electric lights, with precautions for 
safety. For the use of persons whose duty it is to look after the 
plant. 8vo, paper $ .50 

liOCKE, ALFRED G. and CHARLES G. A Practical 

Treatise on the Manufacture of Sulphuric Acid. With 77 Construc- 
tive Plates drawn to Scale Measurements, and other Illustrations. 
Royal Svo, oloth $10.00 

LOCKERT, LOUIS. Petroleum Motor-Cars. 12mo, 

cloth $1.60 

LOCKWOOD, THOS. D. Electricitv, Magnetism, and 

Electro-Telegraphy. A Practical Guide for Students, Operators, and 
Inspectors. Svo, cloth. Third Edition $2.50 

Electrical Measurement and the Galvanometer ; Its 

Construction and Uses. Second Edition. 32 illustrations. i2mo, 
cloth $1.50 

LODGE, OLIVER J. Elementcuy Mechanics, includ- 
ing Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. Rrviscd Edition. 12mo, 
cloth $1.50 

LORING, A. E. A Hand-Book of the Electro-Magnetic 

Telegraph. Paper boards 50 

Cloth 75. 

Morocco $1.00 

LXJCE^ Com. S. B. Text-Book of Seamanship. The 

Equipping and Handling of Vessels under Sail or Steam. For the 
use of the U. S. Naval Aoademy. Revised mid enlarged edition, 
bv Lt. Wm. S. Benson. Svo, cloth $10.00 
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liXTNOE, GEO. A Theoretical and Practical Treatise 

on the Manuf aotnre of Sulphuric Add and Alkali with the Ck>llatend 
Branches. YoL I. Sulphuric Acid. Second Edition, Bevi^ed, and 

enlarged, 842 illustratiouB. Svo, doth $15.00 

Yol. II. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Svo, cloth. .$16.80 
Vol. III. Bvo, cloth. New Edition, 1896. $15.00 

LXTNGE, GEO., and HT}RTER, F. The AlkaU Maker's 

Pocket Book. Tables and Analytical Methods for Manufacturers of 
Sulphuric Acid, Nitric Acid, SocCa, Potash and Ammonia. Second 
Edition. 12mo, cloth $3.00 

LXJQXJER, LEA McILVAINE, Ph. D. Minerals in 

Rock Sections. The Practical Method of Identifying Minerals in 
Rock Sections with the microscope. Especially arranged for 
Students in Technical and Sientificc Schools. 8yo, cloth. Illus- 
trated net, $1.50 

MACCORD, Prof. C. W. A Practical Treatise on the 

Slide- Valve by Eccentrics, examining by methods the action of the 
Eccentric upon the Slide- Valve, and explaining the practical processes 
of laying out the movements, adaptmg the Valve for its various 
duties in the Steam-Engine. Second Edition, Illustrated. 4to, 
cloth $2.50 

MAGXJIRE, Capt. EDWARD, XT. S. A. The Attack 

and Defence of Coast Fortifications. With Maps and Numerous 
Blustrations. Bvo, cloth $2.50 

MAGXTIRE, WM. R. Domestic Sanitary Draii^ge 

and Plumbing Lectures on Practical Sanitation. 332 illustrations. 
8vo $4.00 

MARKS, EDWARD C. R. Mechanical Engineering 

Materials : Their Properties and Treatment in Construction. 12mo, 
Hoth. Illustrated 60 

Notes on the Construction of Cranes and Ldfting 

Macliiuer^\ 12mo, cloth $1.00 

MARKS, G. C. Hydraulic Machinery Employed in 

the coucentratiou and Transmission of Power. 12mo, cloth. . . .$1.25 

MAVER, WM. American Telegraphy : Systems, Ap- 
paratus, Operation. 450 illustrations, 8vo, cloth $3.50 

MAYER, Prof. A. M. Lecture Notes on Physics. 

8vo, cloth $i.00 

McCUIiLOCH, Prof. R. S. Elementary Treatise on 

the Mechanical Th(H)rj of Heat, juid its application to Air and Steam 
Engines. 8vo, cloth $3.50 

McNEILIi, BEDFORD. McNeill's Code. Arranged 

to meet the reqiiirenients of Mining, Metallurgical and Civil Engi- 
neers, Directors of Mining, Smelting and other Companies, Bankers, 
Stock and Share Brokers, Solicitors, Accountants, Financiers, and 
General Merciiants. Safety and Secrecy. Bvo, cloth $6.00 
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BBSZLL, Col. WM. E., U.S.A. Iron Truss Brldees 

for RiulfDndfl, 'i'lie method of oolculsting BtrainB in TniBBt'i;, wiUi a 

carefnl oompariBon of tiip moet promiui^ut TtUBHea, iu referemie to 

' eounom; in iMmbinatiuii, etc. UluBtrated. Ho, gIoUi. Fuurlh 

Kilifloii 85.00 

METAIj TITRNINa. By a Foreman Pattern SXaker. 

IltQBiriittil witb JSl ^iigmvinga. 12uio, oKilL 81.50 

B, WM. SEechanical Drawing. A Textbook of 

Minvtricnl Drawing for the nae of Meohauics aud Soliools, in which 
I th« DefinitioDs and Riile^ of Geometry are familiarly explained ; the 
Pnoticul Problems are orrangMl from the mcnt simple to the more 
complex, and iu their description technicalities are avoided as much as 
poBBibli'. With illiistratiooe for Drawing Plans, Sections, and EleYa- 
tions of RailwaTS and Machinery ; an lutroduction to laometricaJ Draw- 
ing, and an Essay on Liueur P«ra])«ctiTC and Shadows. lUustratad with 
(jver 200 disgrams engraved on steel. Ninth thoosand. With an 
appeudii; on the Theory and Applioation of Colors, 8vo, oiotli.. 84.00 

Geometrical Drawing. Abridged firom the Octavo 

edition, for the use of jichoole. Illustrated with 18 steel plates. 
y!n!l< fiiitioii. 12m<., cloth 82.00 

MODERN METEOROLOOT'. A Series of Six Iiectures, 

delivertHi under the uufipict^s of the Meteorological Society in 1870. 
niustmteiL liimo, flolii " 81.50 

MOREING, C. A., andNEAL, THOMAS. Telegraphic 

Miiiiiii,' Code Alithabt'ticnllT nrruiiged. Siviuid Kdidon. Svo, 
d'.'lli ' 88.40 

MORRIS, E. Easy Rules for the Measurement of Earth- 
works by means of the Priamoidal Formulii, Mv.i, cloth, illus. . . 81.50 

MOSES, ALFRED J., and PARSONS. C. L. Elements 

uf Miiieralogv, Cryatnllugrnpliy iind Blovipipe ,\nidyBia from « proo- 
licMl standpoint, firvoinl ThnnMuil. 8vo, cloth, 336 iilii8.,titf, 82.00 

MOSES, ALFRED J. The Characters of Crystals. 

An lutroduetioii to Physical CvyBtidlogrnphy, containing 321 lUiistra- 

yon* and DiHgraniB. 8vo, 211 pp iie^, $2.00 

MOELLEB, F. C. G. Krupp's Steel Works. With 

88 illiiBtratiouB. Bv Pelii Schmidt and A. Montan, Authorised 
TmDaktion from the Oormau. 4to, cloth (/>i Prrex.) 

MULLIN, JOSEPH P., M.E. Modem Moulding and 

I'attjTu -Making. A Pnictieal Treatise upon Pattern-Shop and Fonu- 
liry Work ; embracing the Moiiliiiug of Pnlleya, Spur dears, Worm 
Gears, Balance- WheelH. Stationary Engine and Loeomotivc Cylinders, 
tUclie Valves, Tool Work, Mining Machinery, Screw Propellers, Pat- 
tem-Hhop Machinery, and the latest iaiprovemente in English and 
American Cnpolas ; together with a large uollection of original and 
oirefnUy selected Rules and Tables for every-day use in the Drawing 
Office, Pattern-Shop and Fonodry. 12mo, cloth, illustrated. . . .82.50 
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MUNKO, JOHN, C.E., and JAMIESON, ANDREW, 
C. E. A Fooketbook of Eleotrioal Boles and Tables for the 
use of Eleotricians and Engineers. Thirteenth edition^ revised 
and enlarged. With numerous diagrams. Pocket size. Leather. S2. 50 

MXTIIPHT, J. O., M.E. Practical Mixdnsr. A Field 

Manual for Mining Engineers. With Hints for Inyestors in Mining 
Properties. 16mo, morocco tucks SLOO 

NAQUET, A. lieffal Chemistry. A Ouide to the Detec- 
tion ot Poisons, Falsification of Writings, Adulteration of Alimentary 
and Pharmaceutical Substances, Analysis of Ashes, and examination of 
Hair, Coins, Arms, and Stains, as applied to Chemical Jurisprudence, 
for the use of Chemists, Physicians, Lawyers, Pharmacists and Experts. 
Translated, with additions, including a list of books and memoirs (m 
Toxicology, etc., from the French, by J. P. Battershall, Ph.D., with a 
preface by C. F. Chandler, Ph.D., M.D., LL.D. 12mo, cloth. .$2.00 

NASMITH, JOSEPH, The Student's Cotton Spinning. 

Third rdifion, rcviftrfi and tnlaryed. 8vo, cloth, 622 pages, 250 
illustrations • . . .$3.0(^ 

NE WALL, JOHN W. Plain' Practical Directions for- 

Drawing, Sizing and Cutting Bevel-Oears, showing how the Teetb^ 
may be cut in a Plain Milling Machine or Gear Cutter so as to givi 
them a correct shape from end to end ; and showing how to get ou 
all particulars for the Workshop without making any Drawings, 






Including a Full Set of Tables of Reference. Folding Plates. 8vo^ 
cloth $1 

NEWCOMB, EDWARD W. Stepping Stones to Pho — 

tof^aai>liy. riino, cloth. Illustrated. N. Y., 1891) In jimtt 

NEWLa!nDS, JAMES. The Carpenters' and Joine 

AsHiKtiuit : being a ConipreheiiHive Treatise on the Selection, Prepan 
tion and Stronptli of Materials, and the Mechanical Principles 
Framing?, Avitli tlicir application in CiUT)entry, Joinery, and Ham: 
Railing ; also, a Conij)loto Treatise on Sines ; and an illustrated Gl( 
sary of TorniH used in Architecture and Building. Illustrated. Foli 
half nior $15 

NIPHER, FRANCIS E., A.M. Theory of Magneti 

MeaHurciiionts, witli an aj)pendix on the Method of Least Squarew- 
llimo, eloth 81 

NOAD, HENRY M. The Students' Text Book o 

Eli'etrieity. .1 utir i (lifiint, i-arrfnffij r< riKcd. With an Introdmr ^ 
tion and additional eliapters bv \V. H. T^reeco. With 471 il lustration g*- 
Timo, elotli * S4.0^^ 

NUGENT, E. Treatise on Optics; or, Light and Sigh^t 

theoretically and practically treated, with the application to Fine Ai"^ 
and Inilnstrial Pursuits. With lO.'J illustrations. 12mo, cloth. . .Sl.r>0 

O'CONNOR, HENRY. The Gas Engineer's Pocket 

Rook, (-oniprisinji: Tables, Notes and ^lemoranda ; relating to the 
^SlanufactMn', Distribution and I'se of Coal Gas and the Construc- 
tion of (las Works. 12nio, full leather, pilt edges S3.."jO 
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OSBOBN, FRAITK C. Tables of Moments of Inertia, 

and Squares of Radii of Gjriit.ion; 8 u|i piemen ted bj others on the 
Ultimate aud Hale StreDgth of Wrougiit Iron CoIdiudb, Bofe Stren^ 
of Timber BeaniR. iiud Constants for readilv iibtAiniiiR the Slieanng 
Streaaes, Reactions, and Bendiug Momenta in Bwing Bridges. l2tno, 

leather 83.00 

OSTEBBEBQ, UAX. Synopsis of Current Electrical 
Literature, ootupUed from Teclinical Jourunls and Magazines during 
1895. 8yo, clotb 81.00 

OUDIN, S£. A. Standard Polyphase Apparatus and 

SyatemH. Full.y Ubistrated 83.00 

PAGE, DAVID. The Earth's Crust, A Handy Out- 
line of Oeoiogj-. 16mo, clotli 76 

PAXAZ, A., ScD. A Treatise on Industrial Photome- 
try, witb H|)ecial application U> Electric LiglUiug. Authorized trans- 
lation from the French by (ieorge W. Patterson, Jr. Sri-o"d fdilion, 
revised. 8vo, clotb. niiistratixl 81.00 

PABSHAIiL, H. F., and HOBAST, H. M. Armature 

Windings of Electric MacLines. With UO full page plates, ei5 ta- 
bles, and 1C5 pages of descriptive letter-press, ito, cloth $7 50 

FABSHALL, H. F. Electrical Equipment of Tram- 

waya (/» PrcM.) 

PEIRCE, B. System of Analytic Mechanics. 4to, 

cloth 810.00 

Linear Associative Algebra. New edittoD with adJenda 

and notea hy C. L. rii-rce. 4to, cloth . W.OO 

PERBINE, F. A. C. A. M., D. Sc. Conductors for Elec- 

tricul DiBtribntiun ; Thvir .Manufacture and Mitlerials, the Calcnl*. 
tion of Circuits, Pole Line CoiiBtniction, Underground Wiirkiug and 
other Uses /» Frttia. 

PERRT, JOHN. Applied Mechanics. A Treatise tor 

the use of students who have time to work experimental, namerioal 
and grapliical eiereises illustrating the snbjeot. 8vo, cloth, 850 
pages .u-f.8a.60 

PHILLIPS, JOSHUA. Engineering Chemistry. A 

Practical Treatise for the use of .Analytical Chemists, Engineers, Iron 
Maetere, Iron Founders, students and others. Comprising methods 
of Aualysis and Valuntion of the principal materials used in Engin- 
eering works, with aumerous AniilTses, Exiunplen and Suggestions. 
SU ills. Sf'-wd alUhm, rcvUcd and intarged. 8to. cloth.. . M.W 

PICKWORTH, CHAS. N. The Indicator Hand Book. 

A Practical Manual for Engineers. Part I. The Indicator : Its 
Constniction and Application. 81 illustrations. 12mo, cloth. . .81.60 
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nOKWORTH, CHAS. N. The SUde Bule. A Prao- 

tioal Manual of InBtraction for all Users of the Modem l^rpe of Slide 
Bule, oontainmg Snooint Explanation of the Principle of Blide Bnle 
Gomputalion, together with Nnmerons Boles and I^aotioal lUnBtra- 
tions, exhibiting tiie Application of the Instrument to the Eyeirday 
Work of the Engineer, — Civil, Mechanical and ElectrioaL 12mo, 
flexible cloth. F^th edition •• 80 

PLANE TABLE. The. Its Uses in Topographical Snr- 

veying. From tne Papers of the United States Coast Snryej. 

Illustrated. 8vo, cloth S2.00 

**Thi8 work gives a description of the Plane Table employed at the 
United States Coast Survey office, and the manner of usmg it." 

PL ANTE, OASTON. The Storage of Electrical Energy, 

and Researches in the Effects created by Currents, combining Quan- 
tity with High Tension. Translated from the French by Paul B. 
Elwell. 89 illustrations. 8vo $4.00 

PL ATTNER. Manual of Qualitative and Quantitative 

Analysis with the Blow- Pipe. From the last German edition, revised 
and enlarged, by Prof. Th. Bichter, of the Boyal Baxon Mining 
Academy. Translated by Prof. H. B. Cornwall, assisted by John H. 
Caswell. Illustrated with 87 woodcuts and one lithographic plate. 
Seventh edition^ revised, 560 pages. 8vo, cloth. $5.00 

PLYMPTON, Prof GEO. W. The Blow-Pipe. A Guide 

to its use iu the Determination of Salts and Minerals. Compiled 
from various sources. 12mo, cloth $1.50 

The Aneroid Barometer : its Construction and XTse. 

Compiled from several sources. Fourth edition. 16mo, boards il- 
lustrated 50 

Morocco, $1.00 

POCKET LOGARITHMS, to Four Places of Decimals, 

iucluding Logiirithms of Numbers, aud Logarithmic Sines and Tan- 
gents to Single Minutes. To which is added a Table of Natural 
Sines. Tangents, and Co-Taugente. 16mo, boards 60 

POOLE, JOSEPH. The Practical Telephone Hand- 

Book and Guide to tlie Telephonic Exchange. 288 illustrations. 
Se('0)i(i <<l(ffo)i, /'f risaf and tnfargfd. 12mo, cloth $1.50 

POPE, F. L. Modem Practice of the Electric Tele- 

grai)h. A Technical Hand-Book for Electricians, Managers and 
Operators. Flftct nfh rditlon, riwrittrn aruf enlarged ^ and fully 
iUusfratf d. 8vo, cloth $1.50 

POPPLEWELL, W. C. Elementary Treatise on Heat 

and Heat Engines. Specially adapU^d for engineers and students of 
engineering. 12mo, clotli, illustrated. $3.00 

POWLES, H. H. Steam Boilers (In B-esa.) 
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A.Y, Jr., THOMAS. Twenty Tears with the In- 

liicaUir ; being a Priictipa! Text- Book fur the Engineer or the Student, 
with no complex Fotmiilfe, DiaBtniteil. 8vo, cloth 82.60 

Steam Tables and Engine Constant. Compiled 

from RpgnanU. Rankine and DixoD ilirectlj-, mukiug aee of the exact 
reoonla. 8vo, elotli ,.82 00 

PRACTICAIi lEON FOUNDING. By the author of 

" Pnttem Making," &c., &c. ninBtrateil with over one hundred 
engrnviuga. 12mo, olotli :81.60 

PREECE, W. H. Electric Lamps (In /Vms) 

PREECE, W. H., and STUBBS, A. T. Uanual of Tele- 
phony, llliistratiotia mid [liHtes, l^mo, cloth $1.50 

PREMIER CODE. <See Hawke. Wm. H.) 
PRESCOTT, Prof. A. B. Organic Analysis. A Manual 

tot the DcBfriptive aiui Anuljtii'iil Cheiuiatrj- of ui-ttaiu Cnxlioo Com- 
IMondH in Common Vee ; n Qoide in the Qiialitntive and Qnantitatire 
Aiuljnie of Organic Materinls in Commercial and Pharmaceutical 
Aaoftvs, in the estimation of ImpuritieB under Authorized Standards, 
and m Forensic Examinationa for Poisons, witli Directions for Ele- 
mentary Organic Anulysis. Fourth ' ilition 8vo, cloth S5.00 
- OutUnes of Proximate Organic Analysis, for the 
Iiltmbitication. Separation, and Qiiiuitituttve Determiuation of Che 
more commonly occurring Ortranic Compounds. Fmirlli ftlU'oh. 
12mo, cloth J1.75 

— — First Book in Qufilitative Chemistry. Eiiihth mHHon. 

I2nio, cloth 81.50 

and OTIS COE JOHNSON. Qualitative Chemical 

Anoljsif. A Guide in the Practical Study of Chemistry (ind in the 
work o( AniUyaiK. F<mrth fiiUj/ ri:t'iaid i-dili'm. With DeacriptiTe 
ChemiBtry extended throughout 83.50 

PEITCHARD. O. Q. The Manufacture of Electric 

Light CarhoiiB. IlliiBtmled. 8vo, paper 60 

PXTLLEN, W. W. F. Application of Graphic Methods 

to the Ui'sign of HtmcliU'es. Speeially prepiired for the uac of En- 

■ ginetTB. A Treatment by Orapliio Methoila of the Forces iind I'rinci- 
plM necesaury for eniisidemtion in the Denign of Engineering Struo- 
tntse. Roots, Bridget, TrusBeB, Frameii Striioturea, Wella, Dams, 
OhiuinojB nud Masonry StruotQtes. 12[no. cloth, Profuaely Illna- 

tnite<t «'',S2.50 

PTTLSIFEE, W. H. Notes for a History of Lead. 870, 

cloth, ijrilt t,.ps ft*. 00 

PYNCHON, Prof, T. R. Introduction to Chemical 

piiyttics, designed for the nae of Academies, Colleges, and High 
Schools, ninalmted with nnmeroua engravings, and containing copione 
experiments with direotions for prepai'ing tliem. 3Vh' idiHim, re- 
fiied and anlaryed, luid illualrated by 269 illustrations uu wood. 
8To,oU>th $8.00 
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BAOFOBD. JjBOt. CYKUS S. Hsadbook on NaTSl 
flMMiiii Ptapncd hf AaAority el tke Satj Dnutment. For tbe 
we of F. & 3Mr>7. r. a Vvme Oovp* and U. & KKvml Bewrrc^ 
B«nM4 Md <B^wd. with tbeMBMuewof StokelTSfoigau, Lieut, 
n. a S- 7JUr^ ntUiam. l^Mv Ba9>I« lalfaa ^00 

BAFTEB, OBO. W. and X. H. BAJtBR. SewBge I>iB- 
Diapoml im Oe Uwlid SMn. lUoBtntiaM and (olding pUtM. 
.Srr««f ^I'.l'o^ ara^etoth.- S6l00 

BAM, OIL.BEBT 8. The Incandescent Lamp and its 

HnafMtiu^ Tt-x. riotb a3.00 

BABDAI^ J. E. 
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BAn>AIX, P. M. Qtiartz Operator's Hand-book. 

JUrw eJilian. rrruerf oaii mfarfffd, /uiljf itltutralrd. 12ino, 
AlA. «2.00 

RAJnOWB, W. 3. KACQUOBR. Applied Mechanics. 
CoopriaiBg Ih^ PriiMnplw of Sutiea *ad Cinematics, and Tbeorr 
of BtmctORS, Mechwiii^ aod Maebines. Whfa nomerons diagmnn. 
Piifemih tditUjn. TboHKighlt nrnaeA by W. J. Millar. Sto, 
cWh S5.00 

OiTil Kngineering. Conujrising Engineering Snr- 

xtfjm, Kutliwaik, FonndatioDS, Maeoarr, Carpeutrj, Metu-Work, 
Boada, BailwajB. Cauak. River?, Water- Worka. Harbon, «U;. Witti 
nOBiennu tables uid iltnatiatioiie. Tirtufieth 'ttilion. TtiutoDRblr 
Rviwd by W. J. Millar. 8to. cloth 86.50 

Machinery and Millwork. Comprising the Oeom- 

etrj, MotioDB. Work, Strengtli, Conetmclifni, and Objeote of 
Machiuen, etc. Dlnatrat^d with neftrlr SW soodeute. .SV-i'cnrA fdi- 
lion. TTioronghlj reviised br W. J. MillM. 8vo. cloth »5.00 

— The Steam-Engine and Other Prime Movers. With 
diagram of the Meohiuiical Prupertiee of Steam, folding platea, 
numerune Ublen and iUaatrations. T/iirfefiUti rdition. Tburonghlv 
r*TJM«l hj W. J. Millar. 8to, cloth $S.M 

Useftil Rules and Tables for Engineers and Others. 

With appendix, tables, test«, and fonuulie (or tite use of Electriotl 
Engineers, Compriaing SnbmAiine Electrical Eagineering, EUeotrio 
Lighting, and Tnnemissioit of Power, By Andretr Jamieeon, G.E., 
F.B.8.E, Sei-rnlli rdition. Thoronghlj- reTiaed by W. J. Millu. 
Crown 8vo, cloth tLOO 

A Mechanical Text Book. By Prof. Maoquorn Rankiue 

Rnd E. F.B amber. C. E. With numeroua illaBtraticHis. Fburt/i 
rdilloti. flvo. cloth $8.50 

RAPHAEL, P. C. Localisation of Faults in Electric 

I.iRlit .MiiinH, Svo, olfith J2.00 

REOKENZAITN, A. Electric Traction on Railways 

unci Tr»ui»'uy«, 213 IlhiBtrutious, 12mo, cloth t4.00 
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SCIENTIFIC PUBIilOATIONS. 



KEED'S ENGUTEERS* HANB-BOOK, to the Local 

Mwiue Boiird Einniiuatione for CertificatoH ot Oompelenuy ae Firat 
and Serainil ClasH Engineers. By "W. H. Thoru. WiUi Uie answei* 
to tlie Elemeutarj l^ueBtiona. IlluBtrBteil by '297 dingrama and 36 large 
plaUiB. S'ixtroiith pdititiu, reviaed luid I'nlaiyfd. Sto, cloth. $5,00 

BEED'S Key to the Sixteenth Edition of Reed's En- 
gineer's Haud-book to the Boarii of Trade Esaniinations for First and 
Soound Class Kngineeri nud coatainiiig the wurklng of all tLe quea- 
tioDs given in tne eiamioatioa papers, )iy W. H. Thorn. 8»o, 
doth 83.00 

Useftil Hints to Sea-going Engineers, and How to 

Repair aud Avoid " Break Dowus;" also Appendices Containing' 
Boiler Eiplosious, Usefiii Furmuito, etc. With 36 iliagnime and 4 
plates. Second '•rlitioti, n risrd and iit!iiri/rd. I2mo, cloth. 81.^0 

Karine Boilers, A Treatise on the Causes and Pre- 
vention of their Priming, with Remarks on their General Manage- 
ment. niuBtrated. 12mo, cloth . «2.00 

REINHARDT, CHAS. W. I/ettering for Draftsmen, 

Engineers anil Students. A Practioal System ot Free-hand Lettering 
for Working Drawings. F-iurlli Ihoimai"/. Obloug, boards. . .81.00 

RICE, J. M., and JOHNSON, TV. W. On a New 

Method of obtaining the Differentia] of Functions, with especial 
relereuce to the Newtonian Conception ot Kates or Velocities. 12mo, 
paper. 50 

RINGWALT, J. Ii. Development of Transportation 

Systems in the United States, Comprising a Comprehenmve Deeerip- 
tiuD of the leading features at advanoement trom the colonial era to 
the present time, in water dianuels, roads, tnmpikes, canals, railnraya, 
ressels, Tehiolea, cars and locomotiTes ; the cost of transportation n 
various periods and plaoee by the different methods ; the fioaueial 
engineenDg, meehanieal, govemmeutnl and popular questiooH that 
have arisen, and notable incidents iu railway history, cciustruotion 
and operation. With illustrations of hundreds of typical objects. 
Quarto, halt morocco 87.50 

RIPPER, WILLIAU. A Course of Instruction in 

Machine Drawing and Denign for Technical Schools and Engineer 
Students. With 52 plates and numerous explanatory eugravings, 
FoUo, cloth 86.00 

ROEBLING, J. A. Long and Short Span Railway 

Bridges. Illustrat«il with large copperplate engravings ot plans and 
views. Imiwial folio, cloth 825.00 

BOOERS, Prof. H. D. The Geology of Pennsylvania. 

A Government Survey, with a tleneral View of the Geology of the 
Unitftil States, essi^s ou the Coal Formation and its FoasiTs, and a 
dBBoription of the Coal Fields ot North America and Great Britaia. 
niastnted with plates and engravings iu the text. 3 vols, Ito, doth, 
irith portfolio of maps 116.00 
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BOSE, JOSHUA, 1I.E. The Pattern-Makers' AssiBtant. 

Embracing Lathe Work, Branch Work, Core Work, Sweep Work, and 
Practieal Gcbt Coustnietiims, tlie Prepar.ition and Use of Tools, 

together with « large collection of u'jtnl and valuable Tabteo. 
Kiijhht'tlh 'tltfio7i. niiiBttatetl wlib 250 engravingH. 8to, 

cloth 82.60 

Key to Engines and Engine-running. A Practical 

Treatise tiuod the Management of Steam Engines and Boilers for 
the Use of Those who Desire to Pass an Esomtnatioa to Take 
Charge of au Engine or Boiler. With nameruOB illuBtrntions, and 
luBtruotiouH Upon Engineere' Oalciilationa, Indicattira, Diagrams, 
Engine Ailjustmentu, and other Valuable luformation necewar; tor 
Engineers and Firemen, 12mo, ol $2.50 

BA£INE, ROBEBT. History and Progress of the 

Eleetric Telegraph. With descriptions of some of the apparatus. 

.SV roi.rl ,dUi'j», wll/i aildition)'. 12mo, oloth. 81.26 

SAELTZER, ALEX. Treatise on Acoustics in connec- 
tion «itli Veutihition. 12mo, chAh «1.00 

SALOMONS, Sir DAVID, M.A. Electric-Light Instal- 
lations. A Practical Handbook. Eii/lith eilUion, revised and en- 
larged iril/i uinni'tviiifi iUugtratioim, Vol. L, Tlie management <d 

Accumiilators. 12mo, olotti. $1.50 

Vol. II., Apparatus. 296 UlUHtrations. 12mo., doth 82.35 

Vol, III., Applications, 12ino., oloth 81.50 

SANFORD, P. QEEALD. Nltro-Explosives. A Prac- 
tical Treatise oouoeruiu^ the Properties, Manufacture and AnalTsis 
of Nitrated BnbHtnncrs, inclnding tLe FulminaleB, Hmokeleau Pow- 
ders aiut Celluloid. Hvo. cloth. 270 pages 83.00 

SATTIfmER, CLAUDIUS. Watchmaker's Handbook. 

,\ Workshop Companion for those euj^ageil in Watchmaking and 
allied Mechanical Arts. Translated bj J. Tripplin and E. Rigg. 
Sfcond F.dilion, revised irith ajipcndix. 12mo. oloth 83.50 

SOHELLEN, Dr. H. Magneto-Electric and Dynamo- 

Electrio Maohiues : their Coustruetion ami Practical Application to 
Electric Lighting, and the TransmissioQ of Fovei. TrauBlated from 
the third Ocrman edition by N. 8. Keith and Percy Neymann, Ph.D. 
Witli very large additions ani notes relating to American Maehinea, by 
N. 8. Keith. Vol. 1 ., with 353 illnstrutions. Se'^oiid edition.. .85.00 

SCHUMASlf, F. A Manual of Heating and Ventilatios 

in its PrncticiU Application, for the une of Engineers and Architects. 
Embracing a series of Tables and FormnlEs for dimensions of heating, 
flow and rctnni pi])cs for sti'am and hot- water boilers, flues, et«, l.mo, 
illustrafcwl, full roan 81-60 

— Formulas and Tables for Architects and Engineers 

in calculating the strains nud capacity of structures in Iron and Wood. 
12mo. monjuco, tucks .81-60 

SCIENCE SERIES, The Van Noatrand. [See List, p. 33] 
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BCRIBNEB, J. M. Engineers' and Mechanics' Oom- 

panion. Comprieiiig United States Weights and Measures. Menaura- 
tioQ of Siiperticefl nud Solidf, TiLbleu of Stjuftres aud Cubes, Square 
and Cube RooIa, Ciraumfereace and Aieaa of Circlee, tho Meohanical 
Powers, Ceutres of Gravity, Gravitation of Eodies, Pendulums, Hpe- 
caflo Gravity of Bodies, Strength, Weight, and Cnish of Mat«ria]s, 
Water- Wlieela, Hydroatatica, Hjdrautice, Statics, Centnw of Perciis- 
8ion and Gyration. Friction Heat. Tables of the Weight of Metals, 
Scantling, etc., Steain and the St«am- Engine. 'J'ufnlitfh edilion, 
revi«'-/i. IGmo, full morocco 81-50 

SEATON, A. E. A Manual of Marine Engineering. 

Comprising the Denignisg, Constnictiou and Working of Marine 
Hacbinerv. With numerous tables and illustrations redooed from 
Working Drawings. Poiirtenith cdifion. Revised thronghout, witli 
an additional chapter on Water Tube Boilers. 8vo, cloth. 1899. 96.00 

and ROITNTHWAITE, H. M. A Pocketbook of Ma- 
rine Engineering Huh s and Tables. For the nse of M irine Engineers 
and NavulArchit«:t8, Deaigners, Draughtamea. Superint^'udenta, and 
all engaged in the design and construction of Marine Machinery, Naval 
and Mercantile. Fij'l/i rdiiion, mnited and enlarged. Pocket size. 
Leather, with diagrams .83.00 

SEXTOK, A. HUMBOLDT. Fuel and Bei^ctory Ma- 
terials. «vo, eloth 82.00 

SHIELDS, J. E. Notes on Eng:lneering Construction. 

Embracing Discussions of the Principles involved, and Descriptions 
of the Material employed iu Tucnellmg, Bridging, Ciiuul and Boad 
Building, etc. 12mo, clodi 81.60 

SHOCK, WM. H. Steam Boilers, Their Design, Con- 

struotiou and Management. 4to, half morocco Jlo.OO 

SHREVE, S. H. A Treatise on the Strength of Bridgee 

and Boofs. Comprisiug the determination of Algebraic formulns for 
straioB in Horizontal, Inclined or Rafter, Triangular. Bowstring. 
Lenticular, and other Trusses, fr<iiu filed and moving loads, with 
praotieal applications, and examples, tor the use of Students and 
Engineers. 87 woodcut illus, i-'onrth rdiliwi. 8vo, cloth $3.50 

SHUNK, W. F. The Field Engineer. A Handy BooE 

of pra<?lice in the Survey, Iiiwation, and Tnick-work of Railroads, con- 
taining a large collection of Rules and Tables, original and selected, 
amiliaable to both the Standard and Narrow Gauge, and prepared 
with special reference to the wants of the young Engineer. Eicvcitlh 
edUlati, revim'-tt and cnlargrd. Vimo, morocco, tnokB 82.50 

SIMMS, F. W. A Treatise on the Principles and Prac- 
tice o( Levelling. Showing its application to piirpiises of Railway 
Engineering, and the Coustrttctiou of Roads, etc. Revised and cor- 
rected, with the Ekldition of Mr. Laws' Praotioal Eliamples for setting 
ont Railway Cnrvei. CluBti-ated. 8to, cloth, tSLSO 
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SUHMS, W. F. Practical TanneUlDg. Fourth edition, 

revixe^ utid greatly extended. With additioDAl chapters tllaateaking 
reoiiiit iiraotiiH^ bj D. Kinnear Clark. With 36 plalee and otber illas- 

trntioBH. Impi'tin! 8vo, cloUi $12 00 

SIiATEB, J. W. Sewage Treatment, PuriflcatioOf and 

Utilizution. A Practical ilauual fur llw Use of CorporatiooB, Local 
BoitrdH, Medioal Officers of Heultli, loHpectors of NuiiiauiVB, Chem- 

lata, Mftnufuctiirer*, RipariiUi OwDare, Eagineera, aail Bate-payere. 

12mo.cl<>tli 82,35 

SMITH, ISAAC W., C.E. The Theory of Deflectitma 

anO of Latitudes and DepartnreB. With si>ecial applicatiooa to 
Cun-iliueiir Surveys, tor AligumeDta of Railway TraokB, Dlustnited. 

l6mo, morocco, luoka 83.00 

GITSTAVUS W. Notes on Life Insurance. The- 
oretical and Practical. T/iii-d (dition, rei-ixed aitd (ularffed. 8to, 
oloUi S3.00 

8NELL, ALBIOX T. Slectric MotiTe Power: The 

TruuBmiHBiiiu aud Diatribation of Electric Power by CoutinuoQB and. 
Alt4'runt<- Oiirrentfl. With a Section od the Applicationn of Electrinitj 
lo Milling W.irk. Svo., cloth. ilIiiBlnili'.l 81.00 

SPEYERS, CLARENCE L. Text Book of Physical 

Clu-uii»lry. Svo, ololh ,■..., S2.2B 

STAHL, A. W., and A. T. WOODS. Elementary Me- 

pliLLulHiu. A Text-Book for Students of Meohauical Engineering. 

/■^•ort/. ,difi->i. riitri-yd. 12mo, cloth 82.00 

STALEY, CADY, and PIERSON, GEO. S. The Sepai^ 

ale System of Heweruge : its Theory and Conatruction. Sf-oiid rdi- 
Htjii. rtfisitl. Bvo, cloth. With niflpB, plat^a and illHBtrfttions. .83.00 

STEVENSON, DAVID, F.R.S.N. The Principles and 

I'riu<tici' of (!iuial aud Itiver Engineering, Beviaed by his sona Darid 
Alan SU'veiuton. B. Se., F.R,S,E.. aud Charles Alexander StcTeoBoa, 
It, Sc„ F.B.S,E.. Civil Eugiueer. TUn-d edition, uith U j,fal^ii, 
Bvo. cloth 810.00 

The Desigru and Oonatructlon of Harbors. A Treat- 

iiie on Maritime Engineering. Third tdHUtn, with ii plafea. 8vo, 
ch.th 89.00 

STEWART. R. W. A Text Book of Light. Adapted 

to till? R<iiiHir«mt<nta of the Intennediate Soi«ioe and Preliminazj 
Ucientiflc Gtaminations of the University of London, and also for 

0«iierttl U»<c. Numerous [>iagrAniB and E)iampleB. 12 mo, cloth, 81-00 

A Text Book of Heat. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth.. ..$1.00 

'"A Text-Book of Magrnetism and Electricity. 160 

niuB. aud Numerotu Examples. 12mo, cloth |L00 
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SniLES, AMOS. Tables for Field Enefineers. DeBigued 

tot use ic tie fielil. Tables ooutuininp all the tiinctiouH of a one 
degree curve, from which a eorreBpomting (ine can lie toiiutl for Hny 
required ilegree. AlBO.Tablesof Natural SineH anil Tod genta. I3nio, 
so. tTioks 82.00 



STUiLMAN, PAUL. Steem-Engizie Indicator and the 

Improved Miinoiuet*r Bteani an<l Vacuum Oiiugea ; their Utilitv and 
Applicatiou. ,¥<-"■ cflHion. 12mo, flexible cloth .. 81.00 

STONE, General ROT. New Roads and Road Laws in 

the Uuiteil Htalee. 200 pagen, will) nnnierouB illuBlratioQs. 13mo, 
nlolh $1.00 

STONE Y, B. D. The Theory of Stresses in Girders 

and Kiniilar StnictureB. With obscrvntiona on the iippIicatioD of 

• Theory to Pmctice, aiid Tablee of Strength, anil otlier pruporticB of 
Kluhnalfl. Naur revised edition, with numerous additions ou Graphic 
Btatios, Pillar*. Kten], Wind Prenanrp, OBcillatiug atreaeeB, Working 
XiOada, Biveting, strength and TesU of Materiids. Svo, 77T pageB, 
143 illtutrnlioca. and 5 fokling platen SI2.60 

STUART. C. B. U. S. N. Lives and Works of Civil 

and ^lilitnry Kugiueera of Aniericn. With 10 stcel-plute engravingH. 
8vo, clotb." ,,.., $5.00 

The Naval Dry Docks of the United States. 

f niustrated with 24 line EugravingB on Steel. Fourth e.iitlifin. 4to, 
cloth Sfi,00 

SWEET, S. H. Special Report on Goal, showing its 

Pistribation, Clnssitlcntiou, and CoBts delivered over different rotitea 
to TciriotiB jjointB in tlie Stale of New York and the principal cities on 
the Alhintic {roi.nt. With miips. Rvo, doth 83.00 

SWTNTON, ALAN A. CABSPBELL. The Elementary 

Priucipleof E leu trie Lighting, illustrated. 12mo, cloth 60 

TEMPLETON, WM. The Practical Mechanic's Work- 

Bliiip Companion, CoinpriBing r great viirietj of the moBt uaetal 
nilen and fonnnlm in Mechauicnl Science, with numerojiB tables of 
pmcticitl diita and ciilcnhited rexiilts facilitntiug mechimical operatioue. 
leviw-'d and enlarged l.y W, H. Button, l^mo, raorocco S2.00 

ftOM, OHAS., and WILLIS H. JONES. Telegraphic 

Oouutwtions; euiliraoiug Iteceiit Methods in Qnadruplex Tele.grapby. 
Oblong. 8vu. cUitli. 20 fall page pi utee, some colored 81.50 

THOMPSON, EDWARD P., M.E. How to Make In- 
ventions ; or, Inventing as a Science and an Art. A Practical Ooide 
for Inrmtors. Sr<oMl "litioti. 8vo, bonids. 81.35 
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THOMPSON, EDWABD P., IC E. Boenl^en I^ays 

and Phenomena of the Anode and Cathode. Prinoiples, Applioatknifl 
and Theories. For Students, Teachers, PhjsioianB, Photographers, 
Electricians and others. Assisted bj Iionis M. Pignolet, N. D. G. 
Hodges, and Ludwig Gutmann, £. £. With a Chapter on GKsnerali- 
zations, Arguments, Theories, Kindred Radiations and Phenomena. 
By Professor Wm. Anthony. 8yo, doth. 60 Diagrams, 40 Half 
tones $1.50 

TODD, JOHN and W. B. WHAIjL. Practical Seaman- 
ship for Use in the Merchant Service : Including all ordinary sub- 
jects; also Steam Seamanship, Wreck Lifting,* Avoiding Collision, 
Wire Splicing, Displacement, and everything necessary to be known 
by seamen of the present day. Second edition, with 247 itluntrcUioiM 
and diagrams. 8vo, cloth $3.40 

TOOTHED GEABINa. A Practical Hand-Book for 

Offices and Workshops. By a Foreman Patternmaker. ISi Hlnstra- 
tious. 12mo, cloth 92.25 

TBATMAN, E. E. BUSSELL. Bailway Track and 

Track- Work. With over two hundred illustrations. 8vo, cloth.$3.00 

TBE VEBT, EDWABD. How to build Dynamo-Electaic 

Machinery, embracing Theory Designing and Construction of Dy- 
namos and Motors. With appendices on Field Magnet and Armature 
Winding, Management of Dynamos and Motors, and Useful Tables of 
Wire Gauges. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth $2.50 

Electricity and its Becent Applications. A Practi- 
cal Treatise for Students and Amateurs, with an Illustrated Dictionary 
of Electrical Terms and Phrases. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth. .32.00 

TUCKEB, Dr. J. H. A Manual of Sugar Analysis, in- 
cluding the Applicatious in General of Analytical Methods to the 
Sugar Industry. With an Introduction on the Chemistry of Cane 
Sugar, Dextrose, Levulose, and Milk Sugar. 8vo, cloth, illus- 
trated 83.50 

TUMLIBZ, DB. O. Potential and its Application to 

the Explanation of Electric Phenomena, Popularly Treated. Trans- 
lated from the German by D. Robertson. HI. 12mo, cloth. . . .$1.25 

TUNNEB, P. A. Treatise on Boll-Turning for the 

Manufacture of Iron. Translat-ed and adapted by John B. Pearse. of 
the Pennsylvania Steel Works, with numerous engravings, woodcuts. 
8vo, cloth, with folio atlas of plates $10.00 

UBQUHART, J. W. Electric Light Fitting. Embody- 
ing Practical Notes on Installation Management. A Hand-book for 
WorkiDg Electrical Engineers — with numerous illustrations. 12mo, 
cloth $2.00 

Electro-Plating. A Practical Hand Book on the 

Deposition of Copper, Silver, Nickel, Gold, Brass, Aluminium, Plat- 
ininum, etc. Third edition. 12mo 92.00 
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XTBQTTHABT, J. W. Electrotyping. A Practical Man- 
ual formiDg a New and Systematdo Guide to the Beproduotion and 
Multiplication of Printing Surfaces, etc. 12mo $2.00 < 

Dynamo Construction : a Practical EEand-Book for 

the Use of Engineer Constructors and Electricians in Charge, em- 
bracing Frame Work Building, Field Magnet and Armature Winding 
and Grouping, Compounding, etc.. with Examples of Leading Eng- 
lish, American and Continental Dynamos and Motors, with numerous 
illustrations. 12mo, cloth $3.00 

Electric Ship lAgbting. A Hand-Book on the 

Practical Fitting and Bunning of Ship's Electrical Plant. For the Use 
of Ship Owners and Builders, Marine Electricians and Sea Going 
Engineers- in-Charge. Numerous illustrations. 12mo, cloth $3.00 

XTNIVEBSAL TELEGRAPH CIPHEB CODE. Ar- 
ranged for General Correspondence. 12mo, cloth $1.00 

VAN HEXJBCK, Dr. HENBI. The Microscope, Its 

Construction and Management, including Technique, Photo-Micro- 
graphy and the Past and Future of the Microscope. English edition 
re-edited and augmented by the Author from the fourth French 
edition, and translated by Wynne E. Baxter, F.RM.S. 3 Plates and 
upwards of 250 Illustrations. Imperial 8yo, cloth $7.00 

VAN NOSTBAND'S Engineering Magazine. Com- 
plete sets, 1869 to 1886 inclusive. 

Complete sets, 35 vols., in cloth $60.00 

Complete sets, 35 vols., in half morocco 100.00 

VAN WAGENEN, T. F. Manual of HydrauUc Mining. 

For the Use of the Practical Miner. Jicvised and enlarged edition. 
18mo, cloth $1.00 

WALKERy W. H. Screw Propulsion^ Notes on Screw 

Propulsion, its Bise and History. 8vo, cloth 75 

WALKEB, STDNE7 F. Electrical Engineering in 

Our Homes and Workshops. A Practical Treatise on Auxiliary £leo- 
trical Apparatus. Third edit ion, j'cviaed, with numeroua illustra- 
tions $2.00 

Electric Lighting for Marine Engineers, or How to 

Light a Ship by the Electric Light and How to Keep the Apparatus 
in Order. 103 illustrations. 8vo, cloth. Sev.ond edition $2.00 

WAIililS-TATLER, A. J. Modem Cycles^ A Practi- 
cal Handbook on Their Construction and Repair. With 300 illustra- 
tions. 8vo, clotli $4.00 

Motor Cars, or Power Carriages for Common 

Boads. 8vo, cloth, with numerous illustrations $1.80 

Bearings and Lubrication. A Handbook for every 

user of Machinery. 8vo, cloth, fully illostrated. $1.50 
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WALIilS-TAYLEB, A. J. Befri8r«Batiiig and Ice- 
Making Machinery. ' A Deeoriptiye Treatise for tiie use of peraons 

I employing refrigerating and ioe-making installations and others. 
8vo, cloth, illustrated .., $3.00 

Sugar Machinery. A Descriptive Treatise, De- 
voted to the Machinery and Apparatus used in the Manufacture of 
Cane and Beet Sugars. 12mo, cloth, iU $2.00 

WANKLTN, J. A. A Practical Treatise on the Exam- 
ination of Milk and its Derivatives, Cream, Butter, and Oheeee. 
12mo, cloth - $1.00 

Water Analysis. A Practical Treatise on the Ex- 
amination of Potable Water. 2\nth edition. 12mo, cloth $2.00 



WANSBROUGH, WM. D. The A. B. C. of the 

ential Calculus. 12mo, cloth $1.50 

1VAB.D, J. H. Steam for the Million. A Popular Treat- 
ise on Steam, and its application to the Useful Arts, especially to 
Navigation. 8vo, clotli $1.00 

WABING, GEO. E., Jr. Sewerage and liand Drainage. 

Illustrated with wood-cuts in the text, and full-page and folding 
plates. Quarto. Cloth. Third edition $6.00 

Modem Methods of Sewage Disposal for Towns, 

Public Institutions and Isolated Houses. Second edition, revised 
and cnhirgr.d. 260 pages. Illustrated, cloth $2.00 

How to Drain a House. Practical Information for 

Hoxiseliolders. Nrw (Did cidargcd edition. 12mo, cloth $1.25 

WATSON, E. P. Small Engines and Boilers. A man- 
ual of Concise and Sptjcific Directions for the Construction of Small 
Steam Engines and Boilers of Modern Types from five Horse-power 
clown to model sizes. 12mo, cloth. Illustrated with Numerous 
Diagrams and Half Tone Cuts. New York, 1899 ^.25 

WATT, ALEXANDER. Electro-Deposition. A Prac- 
tical Treatise on the Electrolysis of Gold, Silver, Copper, Nickel, and 
other Metals, with Descriptions of Voltaic Batteries, Magneto and 
Dynamo-Electric Machines, Thermopiles, and of the Materials and 
Processes us<»d in every Depai'tment of the Art, and several chapters 
on Electro- Metallurpy. With numerous illustrations. Third edition, 
nri.scd and vnrrr ctrd. Crown, 8vo, 5(58 pages I$3.50 

Electro-Metallurgy Practically Treated. Tenth 

r.dififH) , con-^idf rdhlj/ tularfffd. r2mo, ol SI. 00 

The Art of Soap-Making. A Practical Handbook 

of tlic Manufacture of Hard and Soft Soaps, Toilet Soaps, &c. In- 
cluding many New Processes, and a Chapter on the Recovery of 
Glvcerine from Wast4> Lvch. With illustrations. Fourth edition^ 
rrrin' d (Utd t nlargcd. 8vo $3.00 
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